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RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, A.M., D.C.L., 

BABON HOUGHTON, of GREAT HOUGHTON, 

in the county of york, 
and deputy-lieutenant for its west riding. 

My Loud, 

The permission you have kindly accorded me, to 
place this my third volume on Shakespeare under your 
patronage, induces me to hope, that the acknowledged 
eminence of your Lordship in literature and science will give 
it a better hearing and a more careful examination in the 
the Republic of Letters than would be granted to the 
subordinate position of its author. 

The published works of your Lordship display such 
accurate knowledge of the Continental scenes which I 
assume Shakespeare may have seen, and round which the 
following pages principally turn, that your appreciation will 
be the best voucher of fitness and fidelity. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your Lordship's 

Most obedient and humble servant, 

WILLIAM BELL, Phil. Dr. 

C, Crescent Hace, 

Durton Crescent. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOL. III. 



— ♦ 

In my introduction to the second volume of this 
work, I stated, at page 9, that, supplementary to the 
proofs given in the first volume from our own ver- 
nacular and continental superstitions with the very 
extended veneration in every country for Puck as a 
deity, under various names and forms, an appendix 
would contain " considerations from the language, 
phrases, plots of plays, and allusions to matters 
totally foreign to the native country of our great 
bard, as proofs that he must have passed a long time 
abroad to gain such intimate and personal knowledge 
of words and things so different from those at home." 
My concluding chapter (xii.) carried that proof 
through four plays; viz., the st Tempest," p. 291, 
" Midsummer's Night's Dream," p. 308, u Much 
Ado about Nothing," p. 315," copied by Shakespeare 
from a German dramatist, Jacob Ayrer, Imperial 
Procurator at Nurnberg, who died 1605; and the 
" Taming of the Shrew,*' p. 330, from a very old 
German legend, all tending, with other circumstances, 
to prove that the poet's expatriation must necessarily 
have been in Germany and the neighbouring northern 
kingdoms." I shall, in the present volume, exhibit 

B 
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the additional proofs which extended research has 
enabled me to discover for many of the other plays of 
our great poet, exclusive of those purely historical 
or British legends. I may instance the " Merchant 
of Venice/' from three old German Broadsides, one 
dated 1493, another 1498, and a somewhat later 
one, respectively from libraries at Strasburg, Niirn- 
berg, and Augsburg. The last is entitled : — 

Son ctncm ^auffmann bcr bem Suben ein pfunb fcfcmerbs 
au8 feiner fet)tten wrfefcet. %n beg SRegenbogm $uge 
tfyon. 

(Of a Merchant who patens to a Jew a Pound of Fat 
from his Side. To the tune of the Rainbow.) 

Another is a poem by the honest Master-songster, 
Hans Sachs, who, with laudable punctuality, dates 
it a.c. 9th August 1557, and entitles it — 

£er £olb im ^aflen. 
(The Club in the Chest.) 

It begins : — 

In dem Konigreich Engelland 
In der Hauptstadt Lunda genannt 
Da sass ein alter reicher Mann ; 
Er hat drei Tochter wohlgetan 
Den er aller dreyen Manner gab 
Verheyrat sie mit reicher Hab, etc. 

(In the great city London, and 
In the vast realm of England, 
There lived an old man very rich ; 
He had three beauteous daughters, which 
He each one married to a lord 
With dowry ample from his hoard* 

* The ground-idea of this piece is founded upon a German 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

The *' Comedy of Errors " is one of the plays which 
Hans Sachs of Nurnberg and the above Niirnberg 
notary, Jacob Ayrer, both treated; and as it will 
appear on inquiry that we have no English translation 
of Plautus' Menaechmi till a few years after the 
" Comedy of Errors" had been put upon the stage, 
and as there are specialities in the German version 
not found in the original which Shakespeare has 
copied, it will be deemed most probable that the 
German version must have been his prototype. 

Another speciality, showing the knowledge of 
Germany and its beautiful language, will be the ex- 
planation of numerous words and phrases which have 
hitherto been the stumbling-block of English com- 
mentators, from their ignorance of that language. 

I will adduce now only one instance, leaving the 
others to follow in their proper order. This is in 
" King Lear." act i. scene iv., Malone, vol. viiij 
p. 327, Edit. 1790:— 

Fool! may not an ass know when the cart draws the horse ? 
Whoop, Jug t I love thee I ,? Whence now comes the enig- 
matical word Jug into this hearty exclamation ] Let us hear 
what the commentators say on this word : — 

Johnson. — There are, in the fool's speeches, several passages 
which seem to be proverbial allusions, perhaps not now to be 
understood. 

Stevens. — This, I am informed is the quotation from an 
old song. 

Malone. — " Whoop! Jug, TU do thee no harm" occurs in 
the " Winter's Tale." 

I fear me Malone is in this assertion incorrect. 

social custom, entirely unknown in any other country, of 
children placing their parents, when incapacitated by age for 
the management of their property, upon "den alien Theil" 
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With the help of a Concordance, I can only find 
in the " Winter's Tale/' act iii. scene ii., Malone iv. 
p. 108 :— 

Servant. — And where some stretch-mouth'd rascal would, 
as it were, mean mischief and break a foul gap into the 
matter, he makes the maid to answer, Whoop! do me no harm 
good man : puts him off, slights him with } Whoop/ do me no 
liarm, good man. 

AH, however, goes to prove that the word Jug is 
part of an exclamation of which Johnson, with un- 
wonted modesty, confesses ignorance, and for which 
the other two have only weak conjecture. 

How little a knowledge of the Teutonic tongue 
would have told them all that Jug is nothing but a 
still usual and frequent German exclamation of 
hilarity or wonder, and therefore correctly joined to 
whoop : as, Juch ! Juch ! hei ! Readers of Schiller 
will immediately call to mind, in his Wallenstein's 
Lager, the exclamatory and indignant speech of the 
Capuchin friar at the enormities of Wallenstein's 
lawless brigands : — -* 

Capuchin. — Heisa, Juch-hei Dudeldumdei ! 

Das gent ja hoch her. Bin auch dabei. 

I conceive that a single instance of such explanation 
would be sufficient to prove in an author a knowledge, 
at least by the ear, of a foreign tongue. On the 
word Bodenkos, misspelt for Bodenlos, Sir Francis 
Palgrave assumes for Pliny a knowledge of German. 
But, as we shall be able, in the progress of this 
volume ; to produce many similar instances, the proof 
will be accumulative. 
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Adelung's definition of Juch is well worth retaining 
to clear up this passage of Shakespeare : — 

Juch ! — Der Laut durch welchen der grosse Haufen seine 
ausgelassene Freude an den Tag zu legen und denselben 
zuweilen noch Hei! beizufiigen pfleget : Juch! hei! Auf ein 
Juch! folgen gewohnlich zwei Ach I Sprichworfc. 

Juch ! — The sound by which the lower orders express their 
boisterous hilarity, to which they frequently add the word Hei! 
The proverb on a single Juch! frequently follows two Achs! 
Alas! 

The word hei is still retained as a portion of the 
exclamation by Shakespeare, as in Autolycus' song, 
in the same drama : — 

The lark with tirra-lirra ch aunts, 

With hey! with hey! the thrush and the jay 

Are summer-songs for me and my aunts, 
While we be tumbling in the hay. 

Malone's explanation is here certainly, " with hey! 
with hey! v The two latter words, which are not in 
the old copy, but introduced for the sake of the 
metre by the editor of the second folio " — and very 
judiciously, for without them the sense is scarcely 
perceptible, and it would be a voucher of greater value 
for the second folio than Malone is generally in- 
clined to admit. 

To collect as much proof from this instance as 
possible, it may be well here to fortify it by an analo- 
gous word, in which Shakespeare's knowledge of 
German may be supposed confined to a perception of 
it through the ear only ; this is from the passage in 
the u Merchant of Venice/' act iii. scene i. : — 

A beggar that was wont to come so smug upon the mart. 
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And, again : — 

Here the smug and silver Trent. — 1 Henry iv., act iii. 
scene i. 

The word smug here is evidently nothing but the 
German adjective srnuck, meaning neat, trim, and 
exactly suitable to the sense : Ein smuches Mddchen> 
a neat or pretty girl; eln smucker Herr. This 
word is sometimes written smugge, but never, I 
believe, found in any author before Shakespeare ; or, 
at all events, never so properly used. 

These may at present serve for specimens of the 
proofs that many words dJiAphrases used by Shakespeare 
which are totally unexplainable by any English com- 
mentator, are so completely German that they 
could only have been obtained by our poet in that 
country. As I proceed through the plays which I 
have not touched upon in my second volume, I shall, 
at the end of each, collect such other specimens, 
either of purely Teutonic words as are first found iu 
Shakespeare, or of such as, though in use before 
Shakespeare, are either still employed by him with 
peculiar and exclusive propriety, or with particular 
predilection, possibly from early regard. 

Now, as to the plots of his dramas, both of those 
already discussed and such as will be hereafter brought 
forward. On these, in general may, with great pro- 
priety be adduced the following remarks by that 
excellent critic Steevens in his first note to " Measure 
for Measure." 

A hint, like a seed, is more or less prolific, according to 
the qualities of the soil on which it is thrown. This story (of 
" Measure for Measure "), which, in the hands of Whetstone, 
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produced little more than barren insipidity, under the culture 
of Shakespeare became fertile of entertainment. The curious 
reader will find that the old play of Promos and Cassandra ex- 
hibits an almost complete embryo of" Measure for Measure" ; 
yet the hints on which it is formed are so slight that it is 
nearly as impossible to detect them, as it is to point out in 
the acorn the future ramifications of the oak. 

It is exactly on this plan that I have worked iu the 
dramas I have already criticised ; and which I mean to 
pursue in those that will subsequently pass before my 
readers. In vol. ii., p. 289, after producing satisfactory 
proof that Jacob Ayrer, the Nurnberg notary, had 
finished writing his dramas (five of which are un- 
doubtedly identical as to plot with five of Shakespeare's) 
before our poet's career of authorship began. I con- 
tinue : — 

There can be no doubt that our own poet turned all the 
dross he had met with abroad into the purest gold, though Ayrer 
certainly in language and the conduct of his plots was much 
superior to Sachs,* his predecessor ; and it cannot be imputed 
to Shakespeare as a fault that he should have borrowed hints 
and situations from a successful writer which he thought 
capable of being worked by him into a masterpiece. How much 
his language in the "Tempest" exceeds Ayrer's in the 
" Schone-Sidea how much Prosperous magic is superior to 
the conjurations of Ludolf ; or the loves of Ferdinand and 
Miranda surpass in tenderness and beauty the coarse relations 
betwixt Engelbrecht and Sidea, a comparison of the two plays 
alone can exhibit ; but for the inimitable Caliban we have 
scarcely a trait, as before observed, in " Rauncifal der 
Teufel." 

Yet with this introduction, see what is the criticism 
this work in the A thenaum, Nov. 24th, 1862, 



1 1 tin i 



* To these two early writers I have, at present confined 
my Teutonic researches for early sources of Shakespeare's 
dramas. 
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p. 708. The following remarks are preceded by a 
paragraph, " that he [Dr. Bell], admits, however, that 
there may be a middle course, and that both [our 
Ayrer and Shakespeare] may have availed themselves 
of the same now lost originals." 

This is a falsity. I distinctly deny having, in any 
portion of my work, made any such admission. I 
always did assert, that Shakespeare had the first 
aspirations of his " Tempest " from " Sehone-Sidea," 
and I now repeat it. But Mr. Hepworth Dixon * 
continues upon this theme : — 

We wish, as briefly as we can, to put this matter a little 
to the test, and to prove upon what slight and uncertain 
grounds those who are earnest in making out a theory are 
content to found their superstructure. We will take the in- 
stance of Shakespeare's " Tempest," for which, as everybody 
knows, no origin has yet been discovered, in any language in 
Europe. Dr. Bell is anxious to convince his readers that there 
are striking coincidences between Shakespeare's drama and a 
play called " Schone-Sidea," by Jacob Ayrer,t and he first 
gives a current fairy tale, in which a young prince is enjoined 
by a wizard to cleave logs for the fire with a wooden saw and 
a woodeu axe. Of course the task cannot be performed with* 
out supernatural aid; and while the piince is pondering over 
his task, the wizard's daughter interposes, and, with the aid 
of her father's magic wand, performs the duty for him. Of 
this incident Ayrer makes use. 

Here, for brevity, I omit the remarks upon my 



• The editor of the Athenceum, in a reply or note to Baron 
Von Gumpach, September 20, 1862, admits his solidarity for 
everything appearing in the journal, and therefore, I unhesi- 
tatingly use his name here and elsewhere. 

t This was found out long ago by Ludwig Tieck, 
Devrient, and admitted by Mr. W. J. Thorns, Gervinus, etc. 
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translation of Ayrer's verses, or the blame attributable 
to me for having introduced words from our marriage 
ritual to express Ayrer's allusion to Ludolf's, the 
magician's, daughter offering to be his bride, as — 

Und dich alsdann nem zu der Eh ! 

literally : " and then take thee to marriage." It argues 
a very poor knowledge of the German language, when 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon could write — 

Here it must be owned, that Dr. Bell seems to have de- 
rived his inspiration from our English marriage ceremony, 
for the original has no such words and rhymes as " worship" 
and "worse up," but no words that ought to be at all so construed. 

The reviewer then proceeds : — 

However, not to dwell upon such topics, we would 
seriously ask, Where is the resemblance between Ayrer and 
Shakespeare, beyond the fact that billets for the fire are 
mentioned by both ? — Because Ferdinand in im the Tempest' * 
was not compelled to cut up the logs with a wooden axe, but 
merely to pile them much in the same way that Caliban is 
afterwards employed. Then, as to Ariel and Caliban, the 
wonderful, and, as " we believe" original creations of Shake- 
speare, Dr. Bell would make out that the English dramatist 
was indebted to foreign sources, because he finds the name of 
Ariel appropriated to a demon, and because Kabliau is the 
German name for a large fish. 

As to Mr. Hepworth Dixon's subjective belief, I do 
not think that, as in the matter of whitewashing 
Lord Bacon, it will obtain much objective credence. 
Like all critics who wish to damn a work, he takes 
all the proofs which he deems weak, as if the matter 
rested entirely on them, ignoring every other with 
which they are put in juxta-position as confirmatory. 
I will not at present repeat these conformities which 
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will be found in my second volume, p. 291. I will 
only remark on the metathesis for Kaliban in 
Kabliau, that I only followed Dr. Johnson's method 
in supposing it suggested from Kanibal by finding a 
metathesis more congruous to the frequent mention 
of Fish with which he is compared (Tempest ii. 2). 
Dr. Farmer fully corroborates Dr. Johnson's view of 
a metathesis in this name — 

The metathesis in Caliban from Canibal is most certain. 

Nor is this play the only one on which I have 
placed dependence for my proof: " Much ado about 
Nothing " and others are adduced, with which the 
Athenaeum critic does not grapple; this present volume 
is written to follow them up still more conclusively. 
But it may be inquired why this one-sided statement 
found its way into the Athenaeum. It has been fre- 
quently stated, and pretty generally believed, that 
the Editor stands at the head of a clique of writers 
whose works have invariably favorable notices; he 
who does not belong to the cortege may reckon upon 
a distortion and detraction of every thing he publishes. 
I am in the situation of one who knows none of this set, 
who has received no aid, either literary or pecuniary, 
but from private friends, who belongs to no English 
societies, and may say with the witty F. Piron, and it 
will probably be graven on the stone when I die — 

Ci-git le Doctor Bell qui ne fut rien 
Meme pas Academicien. 

I can, however, conceive one especial cause. When 
my first volume appeared, a review of it was given 
(Athenaeum, October 2nd, 1852), in which, amongst 
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much favorable matter, the work was considered u so 
jumbled, confused, and ill-arranged/' etc.: in this 
view I did not choose to coincide ; and, therefore, in 
the introduction to the second volume, I gave a re- 
sume of its contents, shewing the necessary sequence 
of each succeeding chapter from its predecessor, to 
disprove this dictum. LLinc illoe lachrymce, I may say ; 
but, at the same time, am happy to find others have 
thought differently. 

Against the opinion of Mr. Hep worth Dixon it is 
fortunate that I am able to place the notice of my 
work in Literary Gazette of April 26th, 1861, in which 
from the very resume called forth by his criticism, 
after much laudatory remark, more than I choose here 
to repeat* the writer in the Literary Gazette says: — 

We owe to its author a distinct debt of gratitude for its 
production. We look upon it as a most valuable contribution 
to our materials on this important subject ; and we are sure 
that, when more generally known, it will always have a place 
upon the shelves, though we do not think often in the hands 
of the student. 

Antagonistic also to the Athenaeum, we may ad- 
duce the Critic, March 23, 1861, the Birmingham 
Journal, January, 5th, 1861, and, to a certain extent, 
Notes and Queries, December 2nd, 1860. But above 
all, the thanks of the late most deplored Prince 
Consort, communicated May 15th, 1861, through 
Mr. Riiland, his librarian, as a valuable addition to 
his library at Buckingham Palace. 

It was tiot to be expected that after my refusal to 
bow down before the autocratical dictum of the Athe- 
naeum cathedra, that any future work would escape a 
most violent castigation; but it might be expected 
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that the review would be at least honest, that words 
would not be imputed to me that I had not used, or 
my sense perverted that the work might be blamed ; 
yet that such was the case I shall proceed to shew in 
the instance of the first portion of a small work on a 
a new reading of the Mottoes and Crest of His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales. 

This work was hastily got up on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Prince's birthday, 9th 
November, 1861, when I was prostrated by illness 
and a virulent tumour, which in a great measure de- 
prived me of the power of action and weakened my 
mental activity, and I chose an obscure printer of 
Kenton-street, to be near my residence for conveni- 
ence of quick proofs and corrections; the consequence 
was some gross and flagrant press errors. Upon these 
the reviewer fastens with the avidity and acrimony of 
a printer's devil, but without his judgment, which, if 
antecedents reported of Mr. Hepworth Dixon be cor- 
rect, he ought to possess, imputing them to the 
author,* though he might have found many of the 
faulty words in the other pages correctly given. The 
manuscript is still preserved for any one to satisfy 
themselves whom the subject may interest. The 
second part of the same work on the succeeding 
anniversary of the Prince's birthday, where the " or- 
thography " is throughout correct, being printed at a 
respectable office, may be some voucher that these 
press errors of the first part did not originate with 
the author. ♦ 

* Would Mr. Hepworth Dixon think it fair to have imputed 
to him from the Athenceum, March 3, 1863, the ridiculous 
German blunder, Die sieden des Jungen Werthers. 
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Leaving this portion, however, of the criticism, we 
come to two faults found with the composition of the 
sentences ; this, of course, the author would have to 
answer for. The first runs in the Athenaeum — 

We stumble now and then on a very irregular pronoun, 
which is pressed into the duty of representing a brace of an- 
tecedent nouns [instances wanting], and there is a "should 
have been " at page 40, to which Dr. Bell seems to give 
a future signification j but, if he intended the words to 
have a past signification he is on the more painful horns 
of the dilemma still, since he states, that " this episode in 
the life of our most valiant English monarch is so little ignored 
by Hume, and so little regarded by our chroniclers, though 
of considerable weight upon the foreign politics and general 
bearing of his reign, that some notice of it should have been 
given." By whom ? Necessarily by Hume and the chroni- 
clers. 

Now I wrote no such thing. What my page 40 
contains is, " This episode is so totally ignored by 
Hume, Sec." so that by the substitution of little for 
totally, my sense is completely perverted ; and after a 
careful reconsideration of it as I wrote it, I am still 
fully persuaded that Priscian's head remains perfectly 
whole from anything my words may convey. 

The second instance, in which I charge Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon of a wilful perversion of my meaning for 
the purpose of blame, is near the conclusion of the 
criticism, and is as follows : — 

In the fourteenth century died a certain Count William, 
sine prole, leaving two sisters, Margaret and Philippa, co- 
heiresses. Dr. Bell shall explain their position, and be respon- 
sible likewise for the confusion of personages in the following 
extract. 

The confusion exists only in the reviewer's brain, 
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and in his making the extracts he produces false for 
the purpose. 

I did not say that Count William left two sisters, 
but three, and the writer confounds the two daughters 
of the great grandfather of William IV. with his own 
three sisters. My words are (p. 40) : — 

Count Baldwin VI. (a.d. 1204) left as his heiresses two 
daughters, one of them, named Margaret, married Burchan, 
Count Evesnes,with the county of Henuegauas her dowry. 
Their great grandson, William IV., died iu 1345, without issue, 
and the county thus fell, with his sister Margaret, to the share 
of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, not, however, without consi- 
derable negotiation and opposition from our Edward III. in 
right of another sister, our oft-mentioned noble-minded Queen 
Philippa, and of Margraf William of Jtilich, entitled by his 
marriage with a third sister. 

Then comes the prior impugned paragraph. 

There are minor points shewing equal obtuseness of 
intellect in the writer, or wilful perversion of the 
the work from malice prepense ; but I feel I have 
already detained the reader with private grief longer 
than necessary, except for the purpose of showing 
how grossly the public ear is abused by the would-be 
autocrat of literature, or I might do battle for my 
statement of the age of the Black Prince at Cresy — 
nineteen years — against the sixteen of the critic, if 
the matter were material. Enough, I think, has been 
shown, to mark the animus of the writer, and of his in- 
tention to injure the sale of the work by misrepre- 
sentation. It may possibly gratify him, to know that 
he has been partially successful; but, nevertheless, I 
shall continue my researches both on Shakespeare 
and other subjects that I think interesting to ray 
countrymen, and await a less partial tribunal. 
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Of the Athenaeum and its editor I may take my 
leave with a paraphrase of the wish expressed towards 
Sir Robert Walpole, in reference to his famous say- 
ing, " Every man has his price" — 

- 

Would he oblige me, let me only find 

My works unnoticed by such cavilling mind. 

In the subsequent notes on the plots, phrases, and 
words of each drama, I shall confine my remarks 
almost exclusively to such of them as require a better 
elucidation from Teutonic customs than have hitherto 
been offered by the numerous commentators of 
of Shakespeare, or passed over in unconscious igno- 
rance. My knowledge of their labours is taken from 
the Booksellers' Variorum edition in eleven volumes, 
1790, with occasional reference to later editors. As 
in these vols, the subsequent laudable practice of 
giving the acts and scenes of each play in the head 
lines is not carried out, I have been necessitated fre- 
quently to note my references to the number of 
volumes and pages as Malone's. 

To the testimonies I have adduced to the death o* 
Jacob Ayrer, the elder, long before his Opus Theatri- 
cum was printed, and the end of his literary activity, 
before Shakespeare began to write, see Puck, Vol. II. 
p. 287, 1 am happy now to add the valuable testimony 
of the late lamented Jacob Grimm. To the com- 
mencement of his valuable Dictionary (Deutsches 
Worterbuch), he appends a list of his authorities 
(Quellen-Verzeichniss), and amongst them two 
Ayrers, the elder and the younger, are thus men- 
tioned : — 

AYRER, Jacob, Opus Theatricum. — In der Vorrede 
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des ersten Theils heisst er Jacob Ayrer, kayserlicher 
Notarius, Burger, und der Gerichten allhie zu Niirn- 
berg geschworner Procurator; und es fragt sich, ob 
er mit dem folgenden ein und derselbe, oder ein 
gleichnamiger, ahnliche Stellung nehmender Ver- 
wandter war, wie sich fast aus jenem Beisatz, " der 
altere," schliessen lasst. 

AYRER, Jacob, Historischer processus juris, in 
welchem sich Lucifer uber Jesum — beklagt. Frank- 
furt 1664. fol. In der Zueignung von Niirnberg, 
1597, nennt sich der Verfasser Beider Rechten Doctor 
und Advocat daselbst. Der altere Ayrer scheint kein 
Doctor, der jungere kein Dichter gewesen zu sein. 
Der altere war, als sein Theaterwerk erschien, langst 
todt, vielleicht schon 1610 gestorben*, was der Mei- 
nung giinstig wird, dass wenigstens ein grosser Theil 
seiner Tragedien, Comodien und Fastnachtsspiele, 
schon in den Achtzigern, des 16ten Jahrhundertsge- 
dichtet war. 



* At p. 287 of the second Volume, the extract of this Au- 
thor's death, in 1605, will be found, from the official Archives 
of the Niirnberg Municipality, and would have given greater 
force to Grimm's opinion, of the early date of Ayrer's dramas, 
before Shakespeare began a literary career. 
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We are not at the end of our discoveries relative to the 
original of our author's [Shakespeare] dramatic pieces. — 
Steeverfs Notes on Romeo and Juliet 1792. 

It is well known, that Shakespeare's drama of the 
Merchant of Venice is built upon three separate 
stories. These are : — 

a) The story of the caskets, through which Portia, 
by the will of her father, is enforced to receive as 
husband the suitor who, prudently or luckily, chooses 
the right one out of three placed before him. 

b) The story, or rather episode, of the Loves of 
Lorenzo and Jessica. 

c) The story of the bond, by which the Merchant 
Anthonio (I follow Warburton's spelling of the name 
in preference to the usual Antonio for reasons which 
I shall subsequently explain), engages in a bond to 
a Jew for the loan of a large sum of money, under 
the penalty, in default of payment at the day ap- 
pointed, to lose a pound of flesh, which is claimed to 
the uttermost by the Jew creditor with the applica- 
tion of a summum jus maxim, but by another of 
which his malice is defeated. 

All these three stories are interwoven by Shake- 
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speare into one congruous plot with such art, as to 
appear, though from widely dispersed sources, but as 
one consistent whole. Dr. Johnson, who saw only 
two separate plots, yet says : — 

The two actions interwoven into one event in this drama 
is evidently one in which every one who studies it must most 
fully concur. 

In corroboration, it may be allowed to cite the 
more full and laudatory encomium of a German critic, 
Dr. Simrock, who in his Quellen des Shakespeare : 
Sources of Shakespeare (vol. iii. p. 183), has shewn 
intimate acquaintance and a deep study of our im- 
mortal bard : he says, assuming, like Johnson, only 
two separate stories : 

* 

Both actions, the cruelty of the Jew and Bassanio's love, 
are interwoven mo3t happily into a single event, and the 
merit is so much the greater ; since most probably he used two 
stories, and united the widely dispersed contents of both to 
a consistent unity.* 

But, better than both the above authors, we have 
the following judicious remarks from Mr. Hallam: 

"In the Management of the Plot, which is sufficiently com- 
plex without the slightest confusion, I do not conceive that it 
has been surpassed in the annals of any theatre." 

Douce, in " Illustrations of Shakespeare " (vol. i. 
p. 272), admits that the sources of the Drama, not- 

* Beide Handlungen; die Grausamkeit des Juden und 
Bassanio's Liebe, habe Shakespeare in eine Begebenheit 
vereinigt, und das Verdienst ist desto grosser, als er, aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nach, sich zweier Erzahlungen bedient und 
den ganz entlegenen Inhalt derselben zu einem Ganzen ver- 
bunden hat 
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withstanding they have been discussed with consider- 
able labour and ingenuity, may be said still to rest 
in much obscurity. 

This has partly risen from some confusion in the mode 
of stating the information conveyed in the notes wherein it 
has been discussed. 

And he, therefore, proceeds to divide his remarks, 
for each story apart : first on the Caskets, then for 
that of the Bond, following up with a seriatim view 
of the statements of the different commentators. 

Pursuing, in a great measure, this plan, I shall at 
present confine my remarks to the origin of the story 
of Shylock's Bond, and endeavour to unravel these 
intricacies of the commentators, by shewing the in- 
admissibility of their conjectures, by the production 
of a German ballad or poem, dating, as the authority 
from which I borrow it justly remarks: "one 
hundred years prior to Shakespeare's Drama." 

Taking first the supposed English authorities, we 
begin with Stephen Gosson: In 1579 (fifteen years 
before the Merchant of Venice was first printed, in 
1594) he published a tract called the "School of 
Abuse, containing a pleasant invective against poets, 
pipers, players, and jesters" in which he mentions 
with great praise a drama acted in his time, described 
as : The Jew, shewn at the Bull, representing the greedi- 
ness of worldly choosers and the bloody mind of usurers. 
On this play, Douce (Illustrations, vol. i. p. 328) 
says, the loss of this performance is justly a subject 
of regret; for it combined within it the two incidents 
of the Bond and the Caskets. In this he is joined 
by Shottowe in his " Life, &c, of Shakespeare.' 9 It 
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must, however, be somewhat daring from the mere 
title to judge the entire contents of a play; and 
particularly on the word choosing to build up the 
hypothesis that Bassanio's love-story was thereby 
signified : in the difficult orthography of those days, 
may be almost surmised, that chousing, if not the true 
word, would better suit the sense. We have another 
play, " The Jew of Malta," by Marlowe, produced by a 
contemporary of Shakespeare, which, if it had been 
lost, might have given cause for a similar opinion ; 
now we have it, we find the plot and progress of the 
piece to be most dissimilar. 

Another English authority for the Bond plot singly 
would be a ballad, called Gernutus: its full title 
being : a A new Song, shewing the crueltie of Gernutus, a 
Jew who, lending to a Merchant an hundred Pounds, 
would have a Pound of his Fleshe, because he could not 
pay him at the time appointed : to the tune of blue and 
yellow/ 9 

The ballad is too long to give in extenso : Warton, 
in his History of English Poetry, first drew attention 
to it ; it was published by Bishop Percy in his Reliques, 
and will be found in most of the annotated works of 
Shakespeare, prefixed to this drama. 

It will suffice to shew a few of the intimate con- 
formities betwixt the Drama and the Ballad. The 
following have been given as special proofs of imita- 
tion : 

In Act IV. sc. 1. Bassanio asks the Jew, 

Bas8. — Why doest thou whet thy knife so earnestly 1 
Shy.— To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there. 
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And the ballad : 

The bloudie Jew now ready is 
With whetted blade in hand, 
To spoyle the blood of innocent 
By forfeite of his bond. 

Again in the ballad we have the Jew promising 
the money, who says : 

No penny for the loane of it 

For one year you shall pay, 
You may doe me as good a turne 

Before my dying day. 
But we will have a merry jest, 

For to be talked long, 
Thou shalt make me a bond, quoth he, 

That shall be large and strong : 
And this shall be the forfeiture — 

Of your own fleshe a pound ; 
If you agree, make you the bond, 

And here a hundred crowns. 

• 

Shakespeare thus dramatizes the giving the Bond 
(Act L sc. 3). 

Shy. — I would be friends with you, and have your love, 

Forget the shames that you have stain' d me with ; 

Supply your present wants and take no doit 

Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear me ; 

This is kind I offer. 
Ant.— This were kindness. 

Shy. — This kindness will I show ; 

Go with me to a notary : seal me there 

Your single bond : and, in a merry sport 

If you repay me not on such a day, etc. 

And in the same scene, — 
Anth. — Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond 
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Shy.— Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight. 

Here, then, are two conforming particulars, upon 
which the complicity of the author of the ballad 
and of our poet are relied upon; but the first, the 
whetting of the knife, is the common property of 
many ballads of the same bloody tendency, as we 
shall subsequently see, and is shewn by that eminent 
legendist, Jacob Grimm, in the German tales of 
"armer Heinrich" (poor Henry), and of Blaubart 
(Bluebeard). 

The placing, too, of the entire proceeding upon the 
score of a jest, is a very easy solution, in the common 
mind, to the extraordinary conduct of the forfeiture, 
and may possibly, with more diligence, be found in 
other ballads, either at home or abroad. 

The great question, however, remains, admitting 
the above conformities — Which of the two writers : he 
of the ballad, or our poet had the priority, as 
regards each other in their use? Mr. Warton, who 
first noticed the ballad, made known his good fortune 
to the public, with the zeal of a discoverer, in the 
following words : 

It may be objected, the ballad might have been written 
after and copied from Shakespeare's play. But if this had 
been the case, it is most likely that the author would have 
preserved the name of Shy lock for the J ew : and nothing is 
more likely than that Shakespeare, in copying from the ballad, 
should alter the name from Gernutus to one more Jewish. — 
Our ballad has the air of a narrative written before Shakes- 
peare's play : I mean that, if it had been written after the 
play, it would have been much more full and circumstantial. 
At present it ha* too much the nakedness of an original. 
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In the priority of the ballad to the play Douce 
(Illustrations, vol. i. p. 278) concurs; though an 
opinion he expresses five pages earlier might have 
led him to doubt the value of Warton's conclusions : 
speaking of an edition of the " Gesta Romanorura, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde " : 

None such, after much inquiry, having been discovered, it 
is to be feared, that he, Dr. Farmer, had trusted to a previous 
statement of his friend, the accomplished and elegant histo- 
rian of English poetry, whose accuracy is unhappily known to 
have been by no means commensurate with his taste. 

The ground of complicity and want of circumstan- 
tiality is, however, completely cut from under these 
writers, by another ballad, which Mr. Collier, in New 
Particulars regarding the works of Shakespeare (p. 36), 
brings forward, on the same subject : it is called the 
Forfeiture, a ballad, or romance, printed by Thomas 
Jordan in 1664. On it, Mr. Collier remarks : 

So much does Shakespeare,s production seem to have 
been forgotten in 1664, that Thomas Jordan made a ballad of 
if, and printed it as an original story (at least without any ac- 
knowledgment) in his Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie in that 
year. — The circumstance has hitherto escaped notice, and 
Jordan felt so authorized to take such liberties with the story 
of the Merchant of Venice, that he has represented the Jew's 
daughter, instead of Portia, as assuming the office of assessor 
to the Duke of Venice, in the trial scene, for the sake of 
saving the life of the merchant with whom she was in 
love. 

This latter ballad, written so long after the pro- 
duction of the Merchant of Venice, being more full 
and circumstantial than Gernutus, would do away 
completely Warton's and Douce's views of its value, 
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if indeed any chronology for popular legends can be 
adduced for those variants which are undated. 

This is a fact which, in this portion of the contro- 
versy, does not seem to have been considered. — 
Bishop Percy, in his 11 Reliques," is said to have 
discovered the ballad of Gernutus in the Pepysian 
Collection, in Magdalene College at Cambridge. 
Mr. Hartshorne, in his description of the rarities of 
the Cambridge Colleges, gives the following as a note 
written by Pepys in the first volume. 

My Collection of Ballads, began by Mr. Selden, improved 
by the addition of many pieces, elder thereto in time, and the 
whole continued to the year 1700. 

To this Mr. Hartshorne adds, from his own obser- 
vation : — 

The earliest are printed by H. Gosson, Flauts, J. W. John 
Trundle, and George Eld for John Burnes, 1619. See Evan's 
Collection of Old Ballads. 

It maybe, however, remarked, that the H. Gosson 
is a different person from the Stephen Gosson who 
wrote the " School of Abuse 99 in 1579, though possibly 
a descendant. The latest known English or any 
other authority for this play which could have been 
seen by Shakespeare, unless we grant him, without 
leaving England, greater lingual acquirements than 
Dr. Farmer will admit, or than Ben Jonson's " little 
Latin and no Greek " would imply, is in a work called 
the " Orator" handling a hundred several discourses 
in form of declamations, some of the arguments having 
been drawn from Titus Livius and other ancient writers. 
Written in French by Alexander Silvain, and translated 
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by L\azarus\ P[yot\> printed by Adam Islip, 1596; 
though, according to Iiitson the translation was done 
by Anthony Munday. This book, as before said, 
might have been known to Shakespeare, since the 
earliest printed notice of the Merchant of Venice 
was in 1598, though some of the commentators 
assert, that it had appeared on the stage long prior 
to having been put on the printing press ; the play 
called the Venetian Comedy, which Henslowe's Diary 
teaches us was acted in 1594, is taken by Malone to 
be the " Merchant of Venice " ; therefore two years 
before Pyot's "Orator." But, putting aside this con- 
sideration, what do we find in the work ? It contains 
but a very short prose report of the plot and two 
speeches, in which, first the Jew as plaintiff, and 
then the Merchant as defendant, plead their several 
causes before the second judge : for the purport of 
the book was only to give examples of practical 
elocution, as this title of "Orator" implied, and to 
give instructions how to use best the For and Against 
in any cause. It does not appear, that Shakespeare 
made any use of these two speeches: and if, as 
before observed, his play was acted as the Venetian 
Comedy two years before this book was published, it 
is very likely that Silvain was rather a copyist than 
an original. 

These being all the English authorities which the 
industry of commentators has pointed out, and which 
have been found insufficient, it may next be necessary 
to examine the foreign sources that have been sug- 
gested. 

Warton mentioned an English translation of the 
Gesta Romanorum, which Douce says he searched 

c 
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for in Herbert and elsewhere in vain; but he might 
have spared the ill-natured insinuation against " the 
accomplished but elegant historian of English poetry " 
had he known that, in Bohn's recent edition of 
Lowndes' Manual; this gives, upon certainly sufficient 
authority, the following detailed description of the 
work : 

Gesta Roma.norum. London, by me, Wynkyn de Worde 
small 4to. The signatures run from A to M inclusive, 8 and 
4 alternately, with N 6. 0 4. On the reverse of 0 4 is the 
Colophon. — It contains the story of the Casket, &c, adapted 
by Shakespeare, &c. 

I learn, however, that this unique copy is preserved in St 
John's College, Cambridge. See Sir F. Madden's Introduction 
to the old English version of Gesta Romanorum, p. xv. 

This description is unfortunately for our present 
purpose, much less explicit than we could have 
wished. We will, however, suppose that Warton was 
right when he stated it to be an English translation; 
and, if accessible, it would be very desirable to have 
a collation made of it with the beautiful English MS. 
of the Gesta Romanorum, No. 7,333 of the Harleian 
Collection, as we should then know, if, under Mr. 
Bohn's, &c, the story of the Bond be also included. 

But if we consider the rarity of a work which 
must have been printed nearly a century before 
Shakespeare's active life; and a rarity, too, that 
could evade the resources and industry of Mr. Douce, 
we may readily believe, that it may not have come at 
all under Shakespeare's cognizance. 

The same objection certainly cannot be urged 
against another translation of the same work, also 
noted in Mr. Bohn's edition of Lowndes. 
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Gesta. Komanorum, Translated by G. Robinson, London 
1577, 4to. Of this translation there are six or seven im- 
pressions before 1601. London, 1595, 12mo., dedicated to 
Lady Margaret Douglas, her grace Countesse of Lineux, by 
Richard Robinson. It containes 43 histories or tales ; the 
application spiritualised. 

The paucity of tales, however, here only about 
one-third the quantity found in the fullest editions, 
may induce a suspicion that the Bond Story is not 
included, though it would be worth the trouble to 
ascertain the fact. 

The Peccarone of Giovanni Fiorentino, said to 
have been written in 1378, and first printed in 1558, 
undoubtedly contains the story of the Bond, with 
many of the minute circumstances given by Shake- 
speare; such as that the Portia of this work assumes 
the disguise of a lawyer, and gains possession of the 
ring exactly as in the play. But if the first trans- 
lation into English was in 1755, of which a full 
abstract was given in Johnson's edition of Shake- 
speare's works, it cannot be conceived how it came 
to Shakespeare's knowledge unless he understood 
Italian. I may be able to shew another channel, 
though circuitous, for Eschenburg, in his translation 
of Shakespeare's works, mentions a German transla- 
tion of the Peccarone in 1538. It was on the 
occasion of this first translation of Shakespeare's 
works into German, that Ephraim Lessing, whilst 
superintending the famous library at Wolfenbuttel 
claimed in a letter to Eschenburg, the merit of first 
discovering the conformities of the tale in the Pec- 
carone with the Merchant of Venice, about the time 
that Farmer and Tyrwhitt supposed themselves to 
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have made the same discovery ; all perhaps indepen- 
dently, but erroneously, for we have an earlier 
revelation of it by an English Lady, Madame 
Arabella Lenox, Fielding's vixen of a sister, in 
"Shakespeare illustrated, or the Novels on which the 
plays of Shakespeare are founded" London, 1754, 
3 vols. There is also a small published volume 
( London, 1755), which promised to give the sources 
of the plot of the Merchant of Venice, and which 
contained a translation of Giovanni's Tales, and from 
Boccaccio that of the two caskets. 

On the Gesta Romanorum, and its first source in 
Germany, we have no present room to dilate. The 
subject required from Douce, at the end of his second 
volume of Illustration, a long and independent dis- 
cussion; and subsequent opinions and discoveries 
would add considerably to the length and labour of 
investigation. 

But thus much may be added to the belief of 
Jacob Grimm, that this widely diffused story-book 
was first collected in Germany or Germanic-Lombardy. 

The very title of the work, Gesta Romanorum, 
with many tales for which no strictly Roman origin 
can be traced, may be some proof, when we consider 
the extension given to the Roman Empire after the 
Carlovingians had united all the territories of the 
western Roman Empire (Spain excepted), and con- 
sidered themselves in immediate and unbroken suc- 
cession to Romulus Augustus. "Das heilige Rbmische 
Reich : 91 The Holy Roman Empire, was the only ad- 
missible and official title of their dominion ; and the 
earliest chronicles number their Keysers in a regular 
series, as they take the designation from Caesar. It 
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is observed by the writer on the article in Erseh and 
Griiber's Cyclopaedia; that this work is composed 
partly out of the genuine Roman history, and partly 
out of the General Annals of the Empire, considered 
as its continuation, " der als ihren Fortsetzung 
betrachteten teutschen Reichsgeschichte." 

It, therefore, is not to be wondered at, that in all 
French and English editions of the Latin text, the 
German explanations of some Latin terms are re- 
tained as vulgariter dicta, which word vulgariter can 
only refer to a German locality. Thus, in chap. 144, 
edit., Paris, 1493, this passage runs : " Tertium 
Corabula, vulgariter de schnocks vil ftyegen als der 
adeler" (in Grasse, we have the variant schmock, 
which he interprets smacke, miicke, and we have 
another variant in Keller's edition of 1835, but still 
a German variant): " der wevel (di wibel, Kornkafer: 
Keller) will fliegen hohe als der are, found in the 
Nurnberg edition of 1494. The names of numerous 
dogs given in the same tale are all German. 

The number of early German editions of the Latin 
and German text is a strong presumption that the 
paternity of the work was German with also at least 
three ballads on the plot of the Merchant of Venice, 
which I shall subsequently enumerate, 1493—1498, 
in which the decision of the case given in other ver- 
sions to the King, in a Mahomedan version to the 
Casi, in Shakespeare to the Doge of Venice, is here 
given to Charlemagne : 

Kayser Karel der edel Furst, 

sein nam ist weyt erkennet. 

nach gerechtigkeit in ser durst 

er richtet recht dem armen als dem reichen. 
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And so it happened 'fore great Charles' throne, 
That emperor and most puissant prince 
Whose glorious name is far and wide well known, 
Who most for justice can all men convince. 
He judges equally the poor and rich. 

We shall return to this subject subsequently, which 
is here only mentioned to shew, if we suppose Shake- 
speare to have been abroad in Germany from 1586 j 
to 1589, how much readier access he could have had 
to the Bond plot, than through any knowledge of 
Giovanni's Peccarone or Boccaccio. 

The story condensed, as given by Gregorio Leti, 
in his Life of Pope Sextus V. (Fol. B. vii. p. 293), 
is : — 

That it was correctly reported in Rome, that Drake (in 
1586 ?), had taken and plundered St. Domingo, in Hispaniola, 
and carried off an immense booty. This account came in a 
private letter to Paul Secchi, a very considerable merchant in 
the city, who had large concerns in these parts, which he had 
insured. Upon receipt of this intelligence, he sent for the 
Insurer, Samson Ceneda, whose interest it was to have such 
a report thought false, and who gave many reasons why it 
could not be true, and at last worked himself up into such a 
passion, that he said, "I'll lay you a pound of my flesh that it 
is a lie." Secchi, who was of a fiery-hot temper, replied, " If 
you like it, I'll lay you a thousand crowns against a pound of 
your flesh, that it is true." Unfortunately for the Jew, the 
truth of the account was soon after confirmed by other ad- 
vices from the West Indies, which threw him almost into 
distraction, especially when he was informed that Secchi had 
solemnly sworn he would compel him to an exact literal per- 
formance of his contract. Upon this he went to the Gover- 
nor of Rome, and begged he would interpose in the affair, and 
use his authority to prevail with Secchi to accept of a thousand 
pistoles for the pound of flesh ; but the Governor, not dariDg 
to take upon himself to determine a case of so uncommon a 
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nature, made a report to the Pope, who sent for them both, 
End having heard the Articles read, and informing himself of 
the whole matter, from their own mouths, said : 14 When con- 
tracts are made they must be fulfilled, as we intend this shall. 
Take a knife, Secchi, and cut a pound of flesh from any part 
you please of the Jew's body. We would advise you, how- 
ever, to be very careful, for if you cut but a scruple or a grain 
more or less than your due, you shall be hanged. Go, bring 
the scales and a knife, that it be done in our presence." 

This being the important portion of the story, it 
is unnecessary to notice the result in a fine upon both 
parties, had it not given the translator, Mr. Ellis 
Farnmouth, in 1754, occasion to surmise that Shake- 
speare may have taken his plot from an actual occur- 
rence, in itself most improbable, even from the 
change of situation in the principals ; but it is com- 
pletely set at rest by the following dictum of Douce 
in Illustrations (Vol. I. p. 278). 

The character of Leti, as an historian, warrants an opinion 
that his story is a mere fabrication, grafted on one of those 
tales he had met with on the same subject. 

Mr. Douce, however, in his desire to find some 
extraneous origin of this drama, has recourse even 
to an Eastern Tale, which he is fully inclined to 
consider as the original. Mr. Malone gives the 
following account of it, somewhat condensed. 

In a Persian MS., in the possession of Ensign Thomas 
Munroe, of the first Battalion of Sepoys, now at Tanjore, is 
found the following story of a Jew and a Mahommedan in a 
very imperfect MS., wanting both beginning and end, kindly 
communicated in the original with a translation, in which the 
idiom is Persian though the words are English, by Daniel 
Braithwaite, Esq. 
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It is related in the town of Lyria, a poor Mussulman lived 
in the neighbourhood of a rich Jew. One day he went to the 
Jew, and said, "Lend me J 00 dinars that I may trade with it, 
and I will give thee a share of the gains." The Mussulman 
had a beautiful wife, and the Jew had seen and fallen in love 
with her, and thinking this a lucky opportunity, he said, " I 
will not do this, but I will give thee 100 dinars with this con- 
sideration, that, if the term of agreement of six months be 
exceeded a single day, I shall cut a pound of flesh from thy 
body." 

The Mussulman entrusts the money to a third 
party, who embezzles it. The case is carried before 
the Casi, and then, in a second instance, to the Casi 
of Hems or Hemessa, with the usual judgment. 
The improbability of a Persian tale with the scene 
laid in Turkey; a Shunite fact for Shiite edification; 
or of a Turkish female having been sufficiently ex- 
posed in person to excite the desires of an Israelite, 
and he with a knowledge of Mahommedan law 
strictly forbidding such intercourse, still risking much 
to obtain it ; all this sufficiently proves, that thi3 is 
not an original oriental tale, but one carried from 
Europe, and arranged somewhat to Persian taste. 
Many other instances might be adduced, in which 
occidental lore has been interchanged with the ori- 
ental, and there become domesticated. 

It is, therefore, for a similar reason, that we reject 
another story of the same from Gladwin's Persian 
Moonshee (sc. 13), and a third in the British Maga- 
zine for 1800, p. 150, which Douce mentions as 
confirming the oriental source of the plot, advocated 
by him. 

I know not on what authority Sir F. Madden, in 
his Introduction to the " Old English Versions of 
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Gesta Romanorum w (4th edition, London, 1838, 
p. ii.) adduces the authority of Jacob Grimm, that the 
German words above given " are Interpolations of the 
German editor, not of the author ; " and if so, I should 
wish to learn why the French and other foreign 
editors should have retained them; the word vul- 
gariter would not be applicable to Frenchmen. 
That J acob Grimm * considered the foundation of the 
Bond- Plot to be German we may learn from his 
edition of "der arme Heinrich" (Berl. Real-Schul- 
buchhandlung, 1815), of which unfortunately no 
copy is to be found in our National Library : in it 
he says (p. 174) what is previously stated in the text, 
and I should think, therefore, he must have been 
fully convinced of the German authorship of that 
text of this beautiful poem : apparently only two 
editions are in the National Library, one in the 
original orthography, with two later prose Legends 
by Wilhelm Wackernagel (Basle, 1855, 12mo.), and 
another in Mailath's " auserlesene altdeutsche gedichte," 
in a High-German version ; it is this poem on which 
Longfellow founded his most beautiful lines. 

In Grasse (see Notices, p. 285 ff.), we have some 
particulars, too long for insertion here, disproving 
fully the claim of Berchorius, advocated by Sir F. 
Madden, to be considered author of the Gesta, and 
that of Elimandus, a German monk, vindicated for it. 
The Germaa Paternity seems in my opinion fully 
stablished. 

On the plot of the Merchant of Venice the 
Brothers Grimm have advanced two opinions not 



. * The ink by which this valued name is traced was 
scarcely dry, when we received the melancholy news that this 
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fully reconcileable one with the other ; both strongly 
supporting a German origin. This has been already 
slightly alluded to; but the authority of the learned 
Adelphi on all subjects of legendary lore fully justi- 
fies placing their views in the fullest light. The 
foundation of their belief will have support in the 
idea so universally prevalent, that the shedding of 
blood or the sacrifice of life is most efficacious to 
propitiate superior beings, or in gaining any object 
of profit or interest. 

In their elucidation of the tale of "Poor Henry" 
(der arme Heinrich), Berlin Real Schulbuchhandlung, 
1815, p. 174, they say : — 

The Jew, according to the original legend in the Chap- 
Book, Hirlanda, will buy him blood to cleanse himself from 
a loathsome disease for which there is no other remedy. 

This would bring the plot under the category of 
of such tales as der arme Heinrich and Blaubart, in 
which the speciality of whetting the knife, already 
mentioned, occurs, so much insisted upon by com- 
mentators who contend for the priority of the ballad 
of Gernutus ; it is the common property of all such 



venerable savan had left the scene of his earthly labours, in 
his seventy-ninth year, on the 20th September. We had 
often hoped, that the assistance we have so often gained 
from his published researches, might have been increased by 
a greater cultivation of the personal intercourse, commencing 
with the first German isten-verein at Liibeck, in 1847, as soon 
as circumstances permitted a prolonged visit to Berlin, the last 
scene of his labours. Will his German Mythology, already 
partly translated into English by a competent author, ever 
find a publisher ? 
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tales of blood and sacrifice — a piece of particularity, 
a la Defoe, to give greater verisimilitude to the action 
and cruelty. 

The legend of Poor Henry turns, as is well known, 
on the idea that he can only be cleansed from a foul 
leprosy by the blood of a pure virgin ; but the view 
of the two Grimms is less familiar to us, viz., to consider 
also in the story of Bluebeard, that this wholesale mur- 
derer seeks to heal himself from the same disease repre- 
sented by his blue beard; and, farther, when popular 
belief makes Jews following and sacrificing Christian 
children (our own Legend of St. Hugh of Lincoln is 
such an example), though the idea of healing may 
be here rather spiritual than temporal, yet there is 
in it some reality, as it can be proven that a similar 
belief in the virtue of forfeited flesh existed in full 
force at the date of Shakespeare's writings. In Silvain's 
Orator above mentioned (1596), the Jew urges many 
purposes to which he might turn his forfeited pound 
of flesh ; and amongst them we find : — 

I might also say that I have need of this flesh to cure a 
friend of a certain malady which is otherwise incurable. 

That Jews were especially addicted to this incurable 
disease, the Leprosy, might be learned from the par- 
ticular remedies and observances against it in the 
Mosaic ritual, which their acknowledged want of 
cleanliness in Europe would not tend to diminish ; 
whence also the opinion that Leprosy was first in- 
troduced into Europe, and propagated there by the 
Jews. 

It is not, however, denied that other regards may 
have been mixed up with the above views. In the 
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earliest Roman Code, that of the twelve tables, an 
insolvent debtor was adjudged to his creditor in full, 
with the unparalleled barbarity, according to Article 
VI. of the third table, of hewing him to pieces un- 
punished. 

If the debtor be insolvent to creditors, let his body be 
cut in pieces on the third market day. It may be cut into 
more or fewer pieces with impunity ; or, if the creditors con- 
sent to it, let him be sold to foreigners beyond the Tiber.— 
Hook's Rom. Hist. Vol. L p. 319. 

Though this view occurred to Douce, but was re- 
jected by him for his oriental theory, it has been fully 
adopted by Grimm in his Deutsche liechtsalterthumer, 
p. 616, most probably from Douce' s hint, though not 
fully in accordance with Grimm's earlier view in 
in armer Heinrich. The Roman grants an impunity to 
the act, which, in the Christian Legend, to give an 
ultimate triumph over the Jew, it was necessary to 
surmount. Instead of cutting into many pieces, a 
single pound with the impossible condition of neither 
more nor less was imposed, to bring the tale into con- 
formity with the popular wishes and prejudices. 

In the oldest German laws, a full power over the 
person of the debtor was given to the creditor, founded 
no doubt on the above Roman legal maxim ; this 
was, however, mitigated in subsequent legislation. 
Grimm, therefore, looks upon the plot in these tales 
as an historical law legend, representing the triumph 
of cequitas over the jus strictum. This equity is best 
exhibited in the result of the story already given 
from Gregorio Leti, and probably fathered by him 
upon Sextus V., to shew the prudence and good 
sense of this Pope, his patron, who, having first con- 
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demned both the Jew, Samson Ceneda, and the 
Christian merchant, Secchi, to death, pardons both, 
under condition of the galleys for life, but subsequently 
lets them off with a fine of 2,000 zecchinos each, for 
having so foolishly conspired to shed human blood. 

It is, however, on the early German ballads we 
have formerly alluded to as containing very full 
accounts of the Bond on which we rely ; though dated 
in 1493 and 1498. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer 
(p. 616 note), says they are found in MSS. fifty years 
earlier ; their first notice was by the Philolog. Docen 
in alt deutsch. Museum II, p. 279—283, Berlin, 1811, 
but very slightly and fragmentary. We give, how- 
ever, the full description of two from Hain's Reperto- 
rium, before we follow them up with the text of a 
third only lately published. These are — 

No. 4526.- — Von Keiser Karl's recht. Wie er ein Kauffman 
und ein Juden niacht sehleeht, von eins pfund Schmerbs wegen 
das er aus seiner seitten um M. gl. versetzt het. Icon. xgl. 
F. 1. 6. Das Erst Gesetzt (U)nd wolt ir hore, so wil euch sing© 
von einem Kauffman lobesan | dem thet sie wol gelingen | er 
hat einen Sun den soch er schan, &c. Von Meister Hannsen 
Puchtrucker | zu Bamberg, Hinder sant Martins Kirchen 
xciii. iar vor Egidii — 49. ch. 

No. 4527. — Von keiser Karl's recht. wee er ein Kauffman. 
un ein jude macket schlect, um eines Pfund schmerbs wegen, 
Das er aus siner seyten solt geben. Gar ein hiipsch lied in 
fro wen lops zugwys — Colophon — Gedruckt zu Strassburg, von 
Matthias Hupuff. Im xcviii. 4. 4. ff. c. fig. xylo. sub titulo. 

The third I adduce was sent by Herr Emil Weller 
of Augsburg to the Editor of Anzeiger fur Kunde der 
deutschen Vorzeit, and printed in the October number 
of 1862. It appears different from the above two 
copies of the same ballad, and, as the contributor 
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believed, had not been previously printed ; there are, 
however, all the passages which Docen's imperfect 
notice above referred to contains, so that possibly it 
may be that which he had before him when he wrote, 
which was a Strassburg edition of 1498. Ours is 
printed at Nurnberg by Wolfgang Huber. 

BALLAD, AND LITERAL TRANSLATION ATTEMPTED IN THE 

ORIGINAL DOGGEREL. 

Voo den Kauffmaau der 
den 

Jliden ein pfund schmerbs* aus seiner , 
seytten Of & merchant who pawns to a Jew 

versetzet. In des Regeubogen zuge P° und of fat his side, 

thon. 

Nun w6lt ir hbren so will ish each If you will listen I will to you tell 
singen 

von cinem kauffman lobesau, Of a merchant of high favour 

dem thet hie wol gelingen, Aud how well it him befell : 

er bet eynn sun den zog er schon, lie hud a son and sans labour 
wann der kauffman der was mit gut He brought him up, being rich enough, 
ser reyohe. 

• 

Der alt hot gelebt ynn grosser This old man was there held in great 
kraffte respect, 
vnnd bracht zmamen grosses gut, Great store of wealth he had there gained 
mit seyner kauffmanschaffte. From thrift and traffic circumspect : 

der iung was frisch vnn wol gemut. The youth was fiery and well trained 
vnn brach sich do fur ander sein ge- An equal to him scarcely to be found. 

leiche. 

Der alt was krannck bis auflf den The old man sickened, and when near- 
todt, ly dead 

Er sprach zu seinem sun gee hernim Spoke to his son : Take of my goods full 

ware, store, 
ich lass dir gut vnn gulden rot, Thou shalt have plenty, as of gold full 

red, 

du bist noch iung vnd wiltu selber Thou'rt young and canst trade's myste- 
aware, ries explore. 



* Schmerbs.— The signification of this word indicates a much higher degree 
of cruelty than the English ballad or any other version of the tale implies : 
with them, the penalty of their bonds is a pound of flesh taken from the side 
of the defaulting debtor ; this might be superficial, and might not necessarily 
cause death. Schmerbs, however, is now obsolete German for the internal 
fat of men and animals placed round the kidneys, which in oxen, etc., wo call 
tallow—the Germans, Talg. Its use, therefore, permits the creditor to dig 
into the intestines which would undoubtedly be lethal, aud represent bar- 
barity equal to that of the old Roman code, In Adelung, srhmeer-bauch is the 
stomach (unterleib), because the fat there collects itself fullest and firmest. 
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du hast genug ist mir dick sawr wor- Enough thou'lt have, by me full sore t'was 

den, gain'd 

des solt du micb geniessen Ian, Thou shalt divide with me whilst I'm 

alive, 

vnd lass mein gedencken in den vier And let my name throughout the world 

orden. be famed. 

Der vater starb der sun besass dps The father died, the son then took his 

hausse, place 

er was frisch vnd auch frolich zwar, In joyous youth, and gay and merry was 

er zert vnd lebt im sausse, He lived iu riot and in wasteful ease, 

das gut weret in nicht ein iar, His wealth in twelve months vanfshM 

alas ! ' 

er wardt .arm, gross leydt gieng im In poverty he felt of want the pan*, 

zuhande. * s * 

Ein reycher JUdt sass in derstat, so A Jew dwelt in the town, as you mav 
hore, know, * 

zu dem so gieng der Jungling freye. On him the youth then ventured to at- 
tend, 

er badt den Juden sere, And begs the Jew, with bows and crintr- 

ing low, tt 

er solt im Tausent guldenn leyhe, That he a thousand gulden would him 

lend. 

er sprach darumb setz ich dir gutte And said, for them 111 give thee pledge 

Einpfundschmerbsaussdemleybe A pound of fat, ta'en from my body's 

meyn side, 

dasselb ich dir zu pfande setzen will, I'll give in pawn as guard and surety 

true ; * 

der Judt kam mit im vber ein, The Jew agreed, if that he would abide 

er sprach das gelt bring auff das rechte The time appointed when the gold was 

zill, due: 

Der Judt der sprach nun merck das **For," says the Jew, "now mark the 

zill gar eben, term aright, 

vnd kumbst du nit zu rechter zeyt, That if thou failest the true day now ap- 
pointed 

das pfundt must du mir auss deyner A pound of fat from out thy side 's mv 

seyten geben. right." 3 

Er nam das gelt vnd zog in frembde The money ta'en, the youth seeks fo- 
lande, reign climes, 

do gieng es im gliicklich schier, And there he trades with wondrous skill 

and luck, 

vnn er gewan zu hande, In all he takes in hand good fortune 

drey Tausent gulden oder vier, chimes, 

He doubles or p'raps trebles what he took 
Er kam zu rechtem zill vnd wolt be- He came at the right time for to refund' 
zalen. 

Als er im het verheysen zu den But at the term that fixed was to pay 
zeytten, 

der Judt der was do heyment nicht, The Jew, he finds, is not just then at 

home ; 

Der kauffman wolt nit beyten, The merchant would not stop but rode 

away 

er reydt do hin do cr het pflicht, Where other business called him to come 
am driten tag kam er gar vnuerholen And on the third day he appeared again,' 

Er sprach das gelt das brinng ich And says ; " The money due I bring to 

dir, thee." 

Der Judt der sprach du byst gewest The Jew replies ; "But thou hast made 

zuiange, default ; 

das pfundt bistu verfallen mir, Thy pound of fat is lapsed now to me ; 

die zeyt ist hin das zil ist vergange, The time is passed, the term gone, by thy 

fault." 
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Der kauffman sprach ich kam zu The youth replies ; "I came at the time 

rechter zeyto, due 
warumb warst du do heymmen nit, Why was not you there to receive it ?" 
der J udt der sprach du must fur den " Thou must before the Keyser, " says the 

Keyser reyten. Jew. 

Vnd das gaschach bey eynem keyor And so it happened 'fore great Charles' 
genenuet, throne, 
Kayser Karel der edel Furst, That emperor and most puissant prince , 

sein nam ist woyt erkennet, Whose glorious name is far and wide well 

known, 

uach gerechtigkeit in ser durst, Who most for justice can all men con- 

vince. 

cr richtet recht dem armen als dera He judges equally the poor and rich 
reichen. 

Der iUd thet den kauffman do be- The Jew now to the youth a summons 
scheyden, sent 
woll fur den Kayser also her, Before the Emperor's court to come 

Der kauffman stundt In leydeu, The merchant was full sore in trouble 

pent, 

er forcht der keyser sprech ich schwer, He fear'd a judgment troublesome 
was ich geredt das hilt ich pilleichen. And said what I had promised I held. 

Der kauffmann mit dem JUden The merchant and the Jew together 

reyt, pack 

hin zu dem schlofsvun do der kayser To the high castle, where the Kevscr 

sassc, hous'd, 

er entschlieff auff dem pferdt inn But he, with sleep o'erta'en on his steed's 

grossem leydt, back, 

Br forcht das urteyl schwer onn alle In greatest troublo for the verdict, dozed 

masse, 

Der selbyg kauffman kam yn grosse And fell thus into a new and a fresh 

notte, danger — 

eyn kindt das lieff under das pferdt, A child ran under his quick horse's feet 

des sach er nit vnn drat das kindt Which he saw not, and kill'd it quite a 

zu todte. stranger. 

Des kindeg vater lieff im nach mit The parent of the boy pursu'd him 

giere, fierce, 

vnd schrai in fur ein morder an Invokes on him all the dread pains of 

murder, 

der Jtid der sprach gar schicro To whom the Jew, 1 wilt thou him quick 

amerce, 

wilt du gerichte von im han, And thy just claims of vengeance further 

So zeuch mit mir wol fur den kayser Come ride with me 'fore our trreat Charles' 

here. throne.' 

Sie gundon auff des kaysers hoff They then proceeded on their wav to 

tun reyten court. * 

der keyser was do heymen nicht, The Emp'ror was not just then found at 

home — 

der iudt der wolt nit beyten The Jew would not admit delay, though 

man hielt. den kauffman wol yn The merchant was forbidden out to 
pflicht, roam, 

man seizt in wol in ein fenster And on a window-sill he is ca-cd down 
schiere. ' 

Der kauffman was betriibet hardt, But, being in deep trouble and sus- 
pense, 

or entschlieff aber in seim grossen In his distress he there began to doze. 

leyde, ^ 
Eyn banck vnder dem fenster war, When, on a plank, beneath the window 

placed , 
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darauff do aafa ein ritter hochgo- 

meydo, 

er was ein alt man vun des kaysers 
rathe, 

der Kauffman viel zum fenster ab, 
vnn viel den ritter schlaffendig zu 
tode. 



Der ritter bet ein hnbschen iungen 
knaben, 

derlieflf auffden kauffman so drot, 

wolt yn erstochen haben, 

der ludt sprach herr last yn on not, 

dea ersten anspruch mufs er von mir 
leyden. 

Der keyser liesa besitzen ein ge- 
richte, 

der kauffman wardt gestelt dar, 
<ler iuut in kurtzer pflichte, 

klagt wie er im scbuldig wer, 

ein pfund schmerbs aufs seynem leyb 
achneyden. 

Der kauffman was betrUbet seer, 

Der kaiser sprach nun antwort 

darauffe, 
er sprach gnediger keyser herr, 

ich bekenn der wort dio also hye 

verlauffen, 
doch bin ich kumen zu den rechten 

zile, 

ich fandt den hundt do heymmen 
nicht : 

der keiaer sprach ich dir sagen wille, 



Der gute man der sol den schmert- 
zen leiden, 
vnd solst solber nun dar gee. 

aufs seyner seitten schneyden, 

ein pfundt achmerba weder minder 

noch mer, 
ven felBtu verlorn hastu dein leben. 



Vnd do der iudt horet de8 haysers 
dencken. 

Er sprach ich hab den kauff verlorn f 

ich will ims als scheneken, 

dye tausent gulden lassenn farn, 
zweyhundert gulden die wil ich 



A grandee of the empire there sat close — 

The merchant fell upon him thus dis- 
graced, 

And crush'd him in his sleep, alas ! to 
death. 



The grandeo's aon, a young and beau- 
teous youth, 
The merchant then attacked, was fiercely 
wrath'd. 

And would him kill, so violent his ruth ; 
But the Jew whispers, 4 Leave him now 

unscathed — 
His first deserts he must receive from mo. 



The Keyser order'd that a court be 
called ; 

The merchant as defendant must appear. 
The Jew in curt and succinct speech re- 
called, 

How that of fat the youth before him 
there 

A pound was bound to lose from his left 
side. 

The merehant was in greatest tribu- 
lation — 

The Keyser bid him answer to the plaint 

Said he, " Great prince of this our Ger- 
man nation : 
I do admit in words, the Jew's complaint ; 

But I was there at the appointed day, 

And found the dog was absent from his 
house" — 

Th' emperor then his sentence thus gan; 
say: 

" The poor youth must now bear this 
torture sore, 
And thou may'st hero thyself so far pro- 
ceed 

To cut a pound of fat, not less, nor more. 

And fail'st thou that, thy life ia forfeit 
dead. 



But when the Jew had heard the 
Keyser's word, 
Ho says : " I have then truly lost my 
cause ; 

I will the sum forego, and from my 
hoard, 

Give him besides two hundred gulden 
more." 
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Do kam dcr man dea kyudt was Then came the man whose child to 
todt, death was sent, 

Der klagt in fur ein raSrder ane, Who charges him with murder foul pre- 
pense. 

Der kayser sprach nun antwort drot. The Keyser bid him answer to the plaint : 
der kauffman sprach ich habs nicht The merchant says, 44 'Twas done without 

gerne thane, offence." 
der keyser sprach was iet er dir denn The Keyser asks, 14 How high rate you 

verpflichtot, , your claim V 

Dor kleger syrach ich nim kein gelt, To whom the plaintiff, " Money take I 

none, 

es mufs rait eynem radt werden The wheel must all his limbs and mena- 
ge rich tet. bers maim. 

Der keyser sprach was hilffct dich But then the Keyser: 44 What avails 
sein todte his death ? 

dennoch so lebt deyn kindt nicht, It cannot bring thy child to life again ; 
Ich gib dyr ein gutteu rathe, Hear my advice— much more to thy true 

weal — 

vnd nim ein gelt in der geschichf, Take of him mulct ; you thereby some- 
thing gain ; 

es ist an einem todt genug furwaro. One death is here sufficient quite. 

Der kleger sprach hie mufs sterben But then the plaintiff: 44 No ! the death 
sein leibe, he die !" 

Der keyser do das vrteyl sprach, Thus gave the prince his true and just 

decision : 

leg in zu deynem weybe, " Let him with thy fair spouse a full night 

lie, 

der er einn ander kindt ir mach That he another boy bring for th' oc- 
casion." 

neyn sprach der man das kindt lafs " So," says the man, 44 the child's death 
ich ee fare. I forego ; 

Mir weren lieber mein kinde alle 44 I'd rather all my brats were dead and 
todt, buried, 
dann das ich im mein frawen ein Than that my wife lie with a strangcr- 

nacht solt leyhen, man." 
Der kayser sprachs vergibs durch The Emperor : 44 Now pardon him in that 

got, you're worried, 

vn solt dich des durch got alles As you for pardon in heaven hope can." 

verzeyhonn, 

Des ritters Sun klagt den kauffman The grandee's son then put in his com- 

auch ane, plaiut, 
denn vater mein viel er zu todt, How that bis father was crush'd unto 

keyser ir solt vber yn gericht hane death— 

44 Dread prince, you shall judge rightly 
this my plaint." 

Der keyser gundt das drit vrteyl With that the Keyser gave then his 
sprechenn, decision, 
unn sprach du solt ins fenster gan, Saying: 44 Thou shalt upon the window 

stand, 

wiltu deyn vater rechen, That thou thy father wroke with due 

precision, 

hoch in das fenster solt du stan. So on the window take thy station, and 
do setz ich dir den kauffman auff die Tho merchant I will place there on the 
wale. plank ; 

Do er dir dein vater erfallen hate, 44 As he thy father crush'd, so do thou 

now, 

vnnd fall zum fenster heraufs auff Drop from the window-sill upon him 

in, there, 
vnn fall yn auch zu todte, And crush him dc ad enough o' th* plank 

below- 
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das vrteyl icb dir sprechen bin, Such is the judgment I deliver here" 

er sprach mir nitich m5cht darneben But the youth says he would not risk 

faile. the fall. 

Der kauflman was erlOset do, The merchant was thus of his mishaps 

clear, 

von seyimcn feynden er lobet got And from his enemies he was freed ail. 
gar sere, 

vnd danckt dem kayser vnd was fro lie thank'd tho Keyscr and was joyful 

sheer, 

Er zoch hin heym do er het preyfs And travell'd homeward, where him 

vnd ere. honours wait, 

welcher richter thut soliche vrteyl The judge that can by such decisions 

mercken, teach, 

vnnd mit erbarmung myscht das Who with fair mercy tempers justice 

recht, strict, 

vnd wer das thut Got * will sein ere Him surely with high honour God will 

storcken. reach. 
Gedrtickt zu Nuraberg 
durch Wolffgang lluber. 



* Und die das thun die Ehre will 
Gott starekdn.— Uocen's Copy. 



It only now remains to make a few remarks on 
some specialities which appear in this piece and 
Shakespeare's Drama as strong as some that have 
been previously insisted on, and, as already men- 
tioned, common to other stories of a similar bloody 
nature. 

Act II. sc. 3. 

Shy. — You called me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spat upon my Jewish gaberdine. 

And how often is not this affront insisted upon in 
the same speech. 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : monies is your suit, 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
' Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman's key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness 
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Say this : Fair Sir, you spat on me Wednesday last ; 
You spurn'd me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies" ? 

The key-note of all this invective and recrimination 
will be found in the above, where the merchant, even 
when pleading his cause in the Court of the Emperor, 

says : 

Doch bin ich kumen zu den rechten zite 
lch fand den Hundt do heymmen nicht 

The name of Gernutus in the English ballad has a 
strong smack of Fatherland. It is the latinized form 
in the Nibelungen Lied of Gemot, a chieftain famed 
for slaughter and murder, as at verse 8961, Hagen's 
edition. 

Hie stunden diese rechen, Gunfcher und Gemot, 
Si slagen in dem Sturme vit mauegen helt tot. 

Here stood the Knighten Giinther and Gemot. 
They spilTd in the fray many heroes' blood. 

It is known that in the transcendental criticism of 
the Continent, a fundamental idea which is supposed 
to have influenced the writer, is sought for with much 
address and ingenuity. Thus, in this very play, Ul- 
rici believes this idea is the antagonism, as Grimm 
had previously expressed it, between jus strictissimum 
and equity. This may be true enough; a transcen- 
dental genius, like William Shakespeare, must ever 
unconsciously follow in his plots the finest workings 
of the human mind; but it will not derogate from the 
fame of the poet if it be permitted to suppose, that 
sometimes the key-note of a drama may be figured 
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out in its name or in that of a principal actor. As 
such, 1 look upon the name of Shylock ; for what do we 
find as the foundation and principal fact in the drama 
but misfortune attending on the characters. Anthonio 
loses his ships ; the suitors lose their hopes ; but mis- 
fortune principally hovers over the Jew. He loses his 
daughter, his jewels, his money ; and then he loses his 
revenge, his credit, character, aud bond. Certainly 
an accumulation of ill or shy luck quite sufficient to 
allow the significance of these actions to give an ac- 
cordant name to the actor on whom so much more 
additional ill luck descends than the original ballad 
or that of Gernutus contemplated. He would have, 
in the German language, in Scheu-Gluck an equally 
expressive and almost homophonous name. This 
custom of uniting many similar actions in an expres- 
sive name has a curious example in very high art at a 
period almost contemporaneous with our author. The 
masterpiece of Reubens "The Descent from the 
Cross/' is such an instance. This picture, it is well 
known, was painted for the Guild of St. Christopher 
at Antwerp, and it was no doubt stipulated by the 
fraternity that a Christbearer should be shewn in 
every one of the compartments. In the principal 
one, in the centre, the Christ is borne on the arms of 
St. John, St. Joseph of Arimathea, &c. On the left 
side, the Salutation, Christ is borne whilst in the 
womb ; on the reverse of this, St. Christopher bearing 
the menino I)eos on his brawny shoulders, and the 
action is completed by the witness to the transaction ; 
the fifth fold displays the presentation in the Temple, 
when Simeon the priest bears the Child-God in his 
arms to complete this artistic imagery and funda- 
mental idea. 
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Upon this topic, I trust the beauty of the following 
passage of a kindred class, and its unity in nature 
may excuse its insertion. It is from Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton's " Eugene Aram," Chap. x. 

" Forget! 99 said Aram, stopping abruptly ; " ay, forget — it 
is a strange truth ! we do forget. The summer passes over 
the furrow and the corn springs up ; the sod forgets the flower 
of the past year ; the battle-field forgets the blood that has 
been spilt upon its turf; the sky forgets the storm, and the 
water forgets the noon-day sun that slept upon its bosom. 
All nature preaches forgetfulness. Its very order is the pro- 
gress of oblivion." 

In further confirmation of this view of the origin 
of the name of the principal actor in this drama, 
Shylock,I may remark, that in many of Shakespeare's 
dramas, some passage in it has reference to the name 
of the piece or some of the characters towards the 
ends. 

Thus, in the " Comedy of Errors," we have, in 
Malone's last scene — 

Ant. — I see we still did meet each other's man 
And I was ta'en for him and he for me 
And thereupon those errors are arose. 

The note to " Love's Labour-Lost 9t by Malone, in 
his attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays 
of Shakespeare were written (vol. i. page 297) 
appears to me pertinent to the matter. 

Mr. Gildon in his Observations on " Love's Labour Lost" 
says he cannot see why the author gave it this name. The 
following lines exhibit the train of thought which probably 
suggested to Shakespeare this title as well as that which was 
affixed to another of his comedies— Love's Labour Won. 
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To be in love where scorn is bought with groans, 
Coy looks with heartsore sight ; one fading moment's mirth 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights. 
If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain ; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IL, sc. 1. 

But in the " Merchant of Venice/' the concluding 
lines of Jessica's speech (Act II. sc. 5) give better 
assurance for my interpretation of the name of the 
principal character, when she says : — 

Farewell, and if my purpose be not crost, 
I have a father you a daughter lost. 

To confirm this view, I think, must have been the 
intention of Herr Emil Weller of Augsburg in a short 
notice introducing the German tale already given, 
which he entitles " Der Deutsche Shylock" and diese 
ist zugleich die Mdhre von einem Pechvogel. (This is 
also the tale of a Pech- Vogel.) Though I have not 
been fortunate enough to discover any actual fable of 
such a character, yet a consideration of the meaning 
of the word Pech-vogel will sufficiently establish the 
relation. The Germans are accustomed to apply the 
term Vogel (bird) to any one, but neither in a com- 
plimentary nor a fortunate sense, as when we say a 
Gaol Bird, they have ein Galgen- Vogel. Their lose 
Vogel is identical with our " loose bird "; and Luther 
translates, in 1 Kings, chap. xxi. 13, our "men of 
Belial " by lose Buben. When Pech (literally Pitch) 
is joined to Vogel it is significative more of misfor- 
tune than of crime or ill repute. Er sitzt in Pech 
would answer to an expression now fast gaining ground 
amongst us, particularly in low periodicals, of he is 
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come to grief\ and Peck Vogel is a common colloquial 
designation of one universally unlucky ; therefore, it 
may be supposed that when I have hunted up the 
fabie mentioned by Herr Emil Weller it would give 
additional proof, if proof be necessary, that the name 
Shylock has been elaborated from shy luck and its 
near German homophone, Scheu-Gluck. 

It will be seen, that the entire German poem re- 
lates a series of ill luck attendant on the young mer- 
chant, exactly similar to those which Douce found in 
Gladstone from a Persian Moonshee, and from which 
he is freed by the astuteness of the Soldan, who, in the 
Persian tale, takes the character of Charlemagne in the 
German, by exactlythe same decisions. — VideDouee's 
Illustrations and Malone's Appendix, vol. x. p. 584. 

On the name of Shylock we have (Malone p. 20, 
note 5) Steevens note as " Our author, as Dr. Farmer 
informs me, took the name of his Jew from an old 
pamphlet, entitled 1 Caleb Shillocke, his Prophesie on 
the Jewish Prediction.' London, printed for T(homas) 
P(avyer). No date." 

But Knight's Shakespeare gives for the pamphlet 
the date 1607, therefore, not the prototype of Shy- 
lock s name; on the contrary, possibly the popularity 
of Shakespeare's drama may have induced the author 
to adopt without understanding Shakespeare's desig- 
nation when he wanted to signify a Jew. 

And now a few words on the name of the other 
principal actor in this piece, which, instead of the 
usual Antonio, I have written Anthonio with Warbur- 
ton, for such is also the reading of the first 4to. of 
1600, on the first page — 

Enter Anthonio, Salary no, Salario. 
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and so continued throughout. It is important for 
my views, as proving that, as we might now suppose 
the name was Italian, and our familiar Tony an ab- 
breviation, this may shew that the h is also wanting 
in our indigenous nomenclature. It is, however, de- 
cidedly German, and very significant in that language 
for the infliction of evil, for which reason no doubt 
Shakespeare used it in preference to the usual Anglo- 
Italian form. Anthun, as a substantive is injury ; as 
a verb (J. Grimm, deutsches Lexicon, s. v) etwas an 
einen thun, doing something to another hurtfully; 
used in M. Luther, 8. 63a. " der den Juden das gebrante 
Leid ant hut and 8. 74a. ob sie uns tod ten oder alles un- 
gliick anthun. I see no difficulty in the objectiveness 
of the Anthonio of the drama in this barbarity ; the 
the use of subjective for objective ideas, and vice 
versa, is as common in writing as in speech ; besides, 
it is not in all the versions of the tale, that a Chris- 
tian merchant is to pay the forfeited pound. In 
Leti's version, Secchi, the Christian, demands the 
penalty of the bond from Ceneda, the Jew.* 

NOTES TO MANY DIFFICULT PASSAGES OF THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE PRINCIPALLY TO 
SHEW THEIR GERMAN ORIGIN AND CON- 
STRUCTION. 

■ 

Act II., sc. 1. 

Want-wit sadness. — Besides the specialities which 
are unmistakeable in Shakespeare's dramas as proofs 



• I may, however remark that Shakespeare follows the 
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of his knowledge of German, there are some general 
ones, for which this early instance offers a suitable 
opportunity of comment. It is well known, that 
next to the Greek language the German offers the 
greatest facility for word-coinage {Wortbildung), i.e., 
by the junction of two words to form a new but ex- 
pressive meaning ; for instance, Handschuh (literally 
hand-shoes), gloves; Dach Stube (roof- room), a garret. 

In verbs, this feature of the language is more parti- 
cularly remarkable by the junction of prepositions, 
which the Latin language partly copies, e.g., Tendere 
would be an example with the numerous variations 
which the prefixed particles and prepositions, in, sub, 
pro, etc. would exhibit ; these we have mostly copied 
into the English language without being aware of 
their beauty. 

Shakespeare seems evidently alive to such a beau- 
tiful source of language. Want-wit, however, inde- 
pendently of the expressive alliterative junction of the 
words, had for him peculiar reference to Anthcnio's 
confession of ignorance in the same speech — 

In sooth, / know not why I am so sad. — 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it ; 
What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn. 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

All this required no quickness of fancy, which is 
our English definition of wit, but it suits well with 



German ballad in giving prominence throughout to the Mer- 
chant rather than to tho Jew, and thence rightly gives his 
title, as the " Merchant w of Venice. 
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the German wissen, knowledge, and unwissend, igno r 
rant, which word, I believe, floated in Shakespeare's 
brain when he wrote the sentence. 

In his verbs, this word-building in a Teutonic sense 
is continually recurring. He discriminates nicely 
the German prefix ver and vor, which are so often 
confounded by us in the present day. Thus, in 
King Lear, last scene (Malone viii. p. 683.) 

Kent — Your eldest daughters have foredoomed themselves. 

The folio reads fordone, which is the true meaning, 
as in German verihun, which Adelung explains by 
verderben, to ruin. Shakespeare is particularly fond 
of this Germanism. 

Thus, in Hamlet II. 1. 

This is the very ecstasy of Love 
Whose violent property foredoes itself. 

In Ochello V. 1. 

This is the very night 

That either makes me or foredoes me quite. 

In King Lear V. 3. 

To lay the blame upon her own despair 
That she foredid herself. 

Similar to foredo is forespeak — 
Ant.andCleop. — Thou hast jorspohe my being in these wars. 

which is a very archaic use of versprechen now obso- 
lete perhaps, but retained by Ben Jonson, regard- 
ing the mischiefs effected by enchantment in the 
" Staple for News." 

A witch, gossip, to forspeak the matter thus. 

Versprechen, durch einen Spruch verderben. The mean- 
ing, therefore, of Cleopatra in this passage is to charge 
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Enobarbus with making use of magical charms or 
verses to render her unfortunate in these wars. 

Other examples of these particles particularly dis- 
criminated will be given as they occur. 

Act L s. 1. 

Argosies. — Steevens, in an extract from Ricaut's 
Maxims of Turkish Polity, claims 

— Your Argosies with portly sail, 

Like signors and rich burghers of the Flood, etc. 

for the petty pirate vessels of Ragusa ; and truly says 
that in " Measure for Measure," the pirate has the 
name of Ragozine. The description is too pompous 
for any but the maritime power which had the great- 
est fame at that time, because so little known : quic- 
quid ignotumpro mirifco. This state was Algiers, 
put perhaps collectively for all the Barbary Powers. 
It is the mere well established convertibility in all 
languages of the R for L, and vice versa. This is 
plainly the case, as we have it in the Tempest (Malone, 
p. 20), where Ariel declares the native birthplace of 
the witch Sycorax was in Argier, which, in a note, 
Steevens rather inconsistently admits is the ancient 
English name for Algiers. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

Plucking the grass to know where sits the wind — On . 
this passage commentators are very desirous of find- 
ing sufficient grass in Venice for Solanio to act upon. 
A note in Knight's edition says, " though sea- weed is 
much more common than grass in Venice, there is 
enough land-vegetation in the gardens belonging to 
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some of the palazzi to furnish the means of Solanio's 
experiment." Steevens adduces a passage from Koger 
Ascham which might be thought conclusive, did not 
a better offer from a well-known species of German 
augury. When any one wishes to ascertain the truth 
of a doubtful matter, he takes something admitting 
of being numbered, and, without premeditation, be- 
gins a number with yes, the next with no, and so al- 
ternately affirmation and negation, till the numbers 
are exhausted, the determination being made by the an- 
swer on which the last figure rests. Gothe, in his Faust, 
has a very pretty example of this practice : Margaretha 
wishes to know if Faust really loves her ; she takes a 
flower, pulling off a petal at each question — He loves 
me? He loves me not? The result would*not induce 
English young ladies to make the experiment, though 
some trace of it may still be found in remote places 
of English counties under the denomination of " pull- 
ing prime" that is the primula. It is still a very usual 
practice on the Continent; so that " plucking the 
grass M means pulling off one blade after another in 
the hopes of an augury for a favourable wind. 

Act I. sc. L 

Salar. — Now, by two-headed Janus, 

Nature hath framed strange Fellows in her Time. 

Warburton, in his note on this passage, says: — 
Shakespeare shews his knowledge of the Antique, 
and is taken up by Farmer who adds " so does Taylor, 
the water poet, who describes 'Fortune' like a Janus, 
with a double face." 

I am more inclined to take our Poet's knowledge 
of it from the corresponding tale of "Die wildeJagd" 
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so universally prevalent in Germany. In the ninth 
chapter of my second Vol. (pp. 73 to 153) 1 have, I 
believe, pretty successfully established the identity of 
Thor and Janus from this wide spread myth; 
agreed as both the Roman and Scandinavian super- 
stitions are in the shutting a Temple, or an Abode, in 
time of peace; and opening it in time of war; when 
the " die wilde Jayd" issues from the opened gate of 
the Rodenburg, presaging all the horrors and ravages 
of war. The numerous pre-romanic coins of double- 
headed Janus, of which I have given an example, 
both in Britain and Gaul, are corroborated bv a bust 
of the double-headed deity in marble, found at New 
Cross, pretty near the station on the Croydon Railway. 
If I have been anticipated in this discovery by Shake- 
speare, I can only say it was perfectly unconsciously 
on my part. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

Salar. — Nature hath framed strange fellows in her times; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye*. 

Warburton's note,* 1 This gives us a very picturesque 
image of the countenance in laughing, when the eyes 
appear half shut " This may be true enough ; but its 
aptitude will be well explained by the following 
passage from Grimm's Lexicon, s. v , Auye: Auge 
trittj wie OAr, in die noch sinnlichere Vorslellung der 
Oeffnung des Lochs, Nadelohr, Nadelloch. 

Act L sc. 1. 

For this year, which is Malone's correction for 
this gear, is certainly right, alluding to what Gratiano 
has just said, 

Well, keep me company but two years longer ; 
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and is a most easy press error; if we knew how at 
this early period of the printing art, the boxes of a 
Compositor's case were arranged, or if as at pre- 
sent, we could speak more readily of the probability 
of one letter being picked up for another, because it 
had slipped into the adjoining one from the fingers 
w hen distributed. 

Ibid. — "A Maid not vendible" All the commentators 
have let this pass unnoticed, as if Maid was here 
equivalent to Girl. But this would not give any 
point to Gratiano's speech, who is the genteel wit of 
the piece. By Maid is here meant the Skate, always 
of strong scent, and, when tainted, peculiarly dis- 
agreeable. Silence about it is most commendable; 
and less decently expressed by the common proverb : 
u Don't cry stinking fish" — joining it with a Neat's 
tongue dried, shews that it must be something edible, 
and, w ith full reference to this speech immediately 
above: 

But fish not with this melancholy bait ; 
For this fool Gudgeon : this opinion. 

No doubt, the Equivoque was also intended here. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

Bass. — In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight, 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth. 

This is one of the passages that, I consider, fully 
bears out the view of Shakespeare's knowledge of 
German, and the construction of its verbs when con- 
nected with a preposition. A want of this knowledge 
has passed the above faulty punctuation through ali 
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editions : this makes the verb " find" conjoined to 
"forth/' but to find forth is certainly not Euglish; 
forth is the adjunct to shot three lines above, and a 
comma is required after other in the last line ; so 
that shot — to find the other, forth is a regular Ger- 
manism. 

I appeal to every reader of German, if such con- 
struction be not perfectly Teutonic and decisive : it is 
certainly not English Syntax. One of the most 
remarkable passages of Schiller's " Thirty Years' War," 
the fall of Gustaf Adolph at the battle of Liitzen, is 
a sufficient example : 

M In diesem Augenblicke kommen seine Schwadronen daher 
gesprengt, und ein verwirrtes Geschrei : Der Konig blutet ; 
der Konig ist erschossen : breitet unter den Ankommenden 
Schrecken und Entsetzen aus" 

Here, ausbreiten is divided exactly like Shakespeare's 
shot forth. 

Act L sc. L 

" In pure innocence" in German would be, "In 
reiner Unschuld," and I know not, as Unschuld 
in common life (though not in book language) 
has the meaning of undebtedness (phne Schulden) } as 
well as innocence, whether with no full mastery ot 
the language, (as I always have presupposed) our Poet 
had floating in his mind this double meaning. 
As the phrase stands, I confess not to comprehend 
it, but believing him to have meant indebtedness, 
we give to the passage "what follows is pure inno- 
cence" the elliptical sense " what follows will make me 
clean, free from debt" It then becomes quite perti- 
nent to the next Hue : / owe you much, &c. War- 
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burton's change of wilful into witless, though agreed 
to by Johnson, would be unnecessary. 

" To wind about my love with circumstance" 
as translated by Schlegel and Tieck: — Dass Ihr 
Umschweife macht mit meiner Liebe, does not 
give the full force of the original. Circumstance 
used for specialties is not a common English 
idiom ; it may be queried if used as such before 
Shakespeare, with whom we find it again in the 
s * Two Gentlemen of Verona," (Malone, vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 110) 

Speed ! nay ! that I can deny by a circumstance. 

In both instances, the German word umstand, 
umstdndlkh would be very likely to suggest the use 
of circumstance as a correct but unidiomatic trans- 
lation. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

44 Ay, that's a Colt indeed :" the derivation of this 
word as young wild horse is curious. For our Child 
the Swedes have dropped the h and write Kild> which, 
as vowels may be substituted, one for the other ad 
libitum, would be Kold, or Kolt. This is the reason 
why we use Childe, as in Byron's Childe Harold, for 
a young wild youth, sometimes a hero, or a cham- 
pion. That our Poet has this double meaning in his 
view here I will not aver. For explanation of Childe 
see Warburton's Lear, Act iii. sc. 7, vol. vi. p. 85 ; — 
Malone v. p.155, where FalstafTs doubts are an- 
swered by the above. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

Then there is the County Palatine. 
Supposiug this play written when the accession of 
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James I. was imminent, it is scarcely probable that 
this satirical mention could be intended for that 
Prince's future Son-in-law afterwards received by the 
nation as the husband of the Princess Elizabeth, with 
an enthusiasm equal to that with which we have just 
welcomed the Princess Alexandra as our future Queen . 
In the second volume of this work, p. 252 seq., I have 
noticed two visits of a Duke of Wurtemburg to the 
English Court in 1592 and 1610, the latter from an 
unpublished diary of his Secretary in the MSS. of 
the British Museum. It may have been the first only 
which is here inadvertently alluded to. Dr. Johnson 
has shewn a wonderful ignorance of Continental 
history, in supposing the allusion here is to r< Albertus 
a Lasco, a Polish Palatine/' who was nothing but a 
pretender to alchymical knowledge and an arrant 
cheat, and who ended his days in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition at Rome. His career in England, in 
1583, would scarcely have interested an English 
audience at the date of this piece." 

Further on : The Duke of Saxony 9 s Nephew. In 
1589, the House of Wettin (Saxony) was split into so 
many branches, and so widely allied, that a Duke 
of Wurtemburg may have had claim to being nephew 
to a Saxon Duke. 

And still further, the words: If I live to be as old 
as Sibylla: may be considered as proof of Shake- 
speare's want of classical knowledge. For Sibylla is 
nowhere a personal, but only a collective designation 
for the numerous Sibyls, the Cumaean, the Erythraean, 
&c, one of which certainly reported herself a thousand 
years old. At this period, however, the name Sibylla 
was a great favourite amongst the females of the 
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Saxon race, and may have had influence in fixing it 
as the particular designation of one Individual 
amongst these old spaewives. 

Act 1. sc. 2. 

Ner. — What say you then to Faulcoiibridge, the young Baron 
oj England ? 

Por. — You know, I say nothing to him : for he understands 
not me nor I him ; he hath neither Latin, French , 
nor Italian. 

Warburton takes this for u a satire on the ignorance 
of the young English travellers in our Author's days." 
The omission of German from this list of lingual 
deficiencies in our young Englishman induces me 
almost to believe that Shakespeare intended here no 
satire, but a just representation of his own powers, 
restricted to his vernacular tongue and acquired 
German. Ben Jonson's character 44 little Latin and 
less Greek" would then be corroborated, when, in the 
character of this young Englishman, Portia continues, 
he can converse with dumb show; may the allusion nut 
be to much of the dumb shew in which the " sehr 
schone, herrliche und auserlesene, geist- und weltliche 
Comedi- and Tragedi-Spil sampt dem Pickelhering — 
von den Engellandern in Deutschland — seynd agiert 
und gehalten worden?" See Puck, vol. ii. p. 237 seq. 

Act 1. sc. 3. 

May you stead me : wilt you pleasure me. Here the 
use of stead, particularly as an active verb, is a 
very uncommon English idiom, but one of our Poet's 
favorites. For thus : 

For lo ! 

My intercession likewise steads my foe.— Rom. & Jul. iii. 3. 
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I would never better stead thee than now.— Othello i. 3. 

We shall advise this wronged maid, to stead up your 
appointment, go in your place. 

Yet the idiom is purely German : " semen Mann 
stehen and in hunting phrase : 11 der Hund steht 
einen Hasen," would be literally : The dog steads 
the hare, &c. 

Act I. sc. 3. 

When the work of generation was, 

The skilful shepherd pill'd me certain wands ; 

And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He stuck them up before the ftdlsome ewes ; 

Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 

Fall party-coloured lambs ; and these were Jacob's. 

Fully agreeing with Henley's note (Malone p. 17), 
as to the spirit and just discrimination of our Poet 
in drawing Shylock's character as a true Jew, we 
might add his oath by " Jacob's Staff" as additional 
proof ; but my extracting this passage is to point 
out Germanisms in the words I have italicised. 
The deed of kind; I think, those who know the 
meaning of kind for child, will comprehend it better 
than the mere English reader (see Collins* note). 
Fullsome : though we have the word foul, yet voll in 
German, dirty, disagreeable, and thence rank, may- 
be a nearer source. Eaning, and eanlings, are 
but variants of the German ein and einlinge : lambs 
of the first year for the more usual erstlinge, first- 
lings. 

In Anthonio's speech, a little further on, we have, 
in a somewhat harsh English construction, u a breed 
of barren metal," though in German " das Briiten 
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des unfruchtbaren metals" would be perfectly 
regular. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

/ tell thee, Lady, this aspect of mine hath fear'd the 
valiant: a curious instance of an objective for the 
subjective sense of hath made to fear; so in Henry VI. 
p. iii. : — 

For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all. 

This confounding of active and passive participles 
is a common error of our Poet. The meaning of 
Bug as the universal deity or Bog, the parent of Puck, 
has been very amply discussed in both preceding 
volumes of this work. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

1 will try conclusions with him,& c.: though Launcelot's 
phrases are not put forth as models of diction, yet, 
with Nares, we may not suspect him of incorrect 
language, particularly when we find Schliisse in 
German means not only the "ergo" of a logical propo- 
sition, but its entirety including major and minor ; it 
signifies, therefore, I will argue with him. Launcelot's 
oath: By GooVs sontiesl has been supposed to be 
a corruption of God's saints; if, however the ultimate 
source of common expletives were worth tracing, I 
should look upon the German s€ Gottes Sontage n as 
more probable ; as I also deem his deliberation upon 
" running away" as some distinct allusion to the 
common joke of Fersen-Geld 9 heel-money; or, as 
Adelung has it : entfliehen, running away. 
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Act II. sc. 2. 

Gob. — Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Dobbin, my phil-horse, has on his tail. This designa- 
tion for a horse has puzzled the Editors and Prin- 
ters. Steevens says: Thill, or Phil, means the shaft 
of a cart or waggon; to which Malone adds: "All 
the ancient copies have Phil-Horse, but no Dictionary 
that I have met with acknowledges the word. It is, 
as I am informed, a corruption used in some counties 
for the proper term, Thill-horse." More fortunate 
than Malone, in a Volume of Vocabularies published 
at the expense of Mr. Joseph Mayer of Liverpool, 
p. 250, the English Explanation of the Latin designa- 
tion of Viridus applied to domestic animals is by 
ThyUhorse. I take viridus here to mean strong; so 
we have often virida senectus i a hale or green old age. 
Therefore also a fole, in German Fallen, possibly 
allied to the &AIIHIOS, so common to the Britons 
on their coins ; and thence the enigmatical philfoU 
horse-foot, or pote, so frequently found beneath the 
horse when this animal is shewn on them. 

. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

Well, if any man in Italy have a fairer Table, which doth offer 
to swear upon a Book, I shall have good fortune. 

The chiromancy indicated in the first line is un- 
doubtedly very ancient. Scripture, and the Book of 
Job, have been called in support of its antiquity and 
truth ; and a long list of Authors who have practised 
and recommended it will be found in that scarce 

f 
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work of Henry Cornelius Agrippa of Hettesheym: 
"De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum, cap. xxxv." 
1 doubt, however, whether this art has anywhere 
been more popularised than in Germany. I possess 
a curious work, printed at Regensburg (Ratisbon) in 
1770, treating of a number of occult sciences, such 
as Metoposcopia, Onomantia, Cryptologia, and nu- 
merous others, equally rarely to be met with in Eng- 
land, amongst which Chiromantia holds the place of 
honor, and from which, or a m uch earlier edition, Laun- 
celot might have studied the fortunes of his life in 
more than seventy engravings. It also treats even 
of the nails and the various fates dependant on them. 
The Linea Matrimonialis, with plate 70, has many 
special directions; in No. 73 we are assured, where 
two matrimonial lines are found too near together, 
the first spouse dies soon; the wives die off\o the 
husband in about six weeks, and are followed pretty 
soon by fresh ones.* It was, no doubt, from such 
strokes, Launcelot found "the small trifle of wives; 
alas ! fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows and 
nine maids is a simple coming in for one man."— 
I doubt, whether Shakespeare could have found this 
matrimonial benison in any but a German author. 
In the other portion of the sentence: which doth 
offer to swear upon a Book : some doubts have been 
raised as to the present punctuation and the exact 
meaning, It is, I believe, Mr. C Knight who adopts 



♦ Wo zwei starke Heyraths-linien gar zu nahe beiaammen- 
stehen, da geht der erste Ehegatte zeitlich ab ; die Weiber 
sterben einem solchen gerne in sechs Wochen, und foJget bald 
auderweitige Verehelichung darau£ 
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the following punctuation proposed by Tyrrwhit : 
* well, if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which 
doth offer to swear upon a Book I shall have good 
fortune;" and he defends it by: 14 The table (palm) 
which doth offer to swear upon a book is not very 
different from other palms; but, the palm which 
doth offer to swear that the owner shall have good 
fortune, is a fair table to be proud of." It is rather 
difficult to conceive how a table could take any oath 
whatever. In my opinion no alteration is required; 
upon a Book is a very common phraseology for upon 
the faith of a Book ; and, very possibly, upon the faith 
of an early copy of the above Book in my possession. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

Launcelot : — And to be in peril of my Life with the edge of a 
Feather bed. 

The Clown here is recounting the different fates 
which his skill in Chiromancy had enabled him to 
avoid, as : to escape drowning thrice ; the " danger 
arising from the edge of a feather bed/' has been 
passed by every Editor : not a word has been said 
upon it, though certainly most singular. A little 
consideration on the domestic arrangements of the 
marriage couch amongst our continental brethren, 
to which Launcelot is evidently looking forward, 
will assist us in finding his meaning : there, amongst 
the middle classes, the beds are mere cribs (see T. 
Hood's definition of a spare bed) with a wooden ledge 
at the sides, only holding a single person. But, in 
the bed rooms of married couples two such are 
placed side by side ; and it may easily be conceived 
what peril of Life might occur in shifting, in the 
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dark, from one feather bed to another. The German 
custom of sleeping between two feather beds makes 
the feather bed here peculiarly emphatic and appli- 
cable. 

Act III. sc. 2. 
Bass. — Here are severed lips. 

Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. 

Metaphor, pictorially represented, becomes very 
ridiculous. This is exemplified in the copy of an 
old print in " Curiositaten" vol. ii. p. 68, where a bust 
of Charis is given to shew the absurdity of endeavour- 
ing to represent sensibly the amatorial expressions 
of poetry : from the hair, fish-hooks are dependant 
to angle for the expected lover; the eyes are two 
lustrous stars; roses are planted on the cheeks; and 
Cupid ensconced in a dimple on the chin, &c. J ust 
so ridiculous appears the metaphor of the above 
lines, when reduced to a graphic representation. 
We have a curious representation exactly answering 
to these words in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London. In the third number of the Transactions 
of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
p. 273, is the cut of some portions of an engraved 
brass plate found in Harrow church, of which the 
portion necessary to illustrate these lines, is thus 
described by the writer of the paper, Mr. Alfred 
Heals. 

But the most peculiar characteristic of the foreign style, is 
the treatment of the mouth, when represented in full face. 
The beautiful head of the blessed Virgin Mary, at the close 
of this Article is slightly reduced from the original, which 
forms part of the detail of the mentioned Brass at Liibeck, 
a.d. 1444. Some persons have supposed that the line between 
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the lips represents the eucharistic wafer ; but the supposition 
is clearly disproved by this example ; it was, probably, no 
more than one of those conventionalisms which in the Middle 
Age held Art with a tight grasp. 

Both these brasses, being admitted as of foreign 
workmanship, may be taken as samples of other 
graphic prototypes from which Shakespeare has 
taken this beautiful passage and found abroad. 

Act III. sc. 3. 

Shyl. — Thou caWdst me dog before thou hadst a cause ; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs. 

In the throes of the Christian Faith, when first 
offered to the inhabitants of Nordalbingen, or Nor- 
thern Germany, and when Bernard II., one of the Bil- 
lungen Dukes of Saxony, after 3ome encouragement 
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in the middle of the eleventh century to Mistevoi, 
Prince of the Wends, ultimately refused him as a 
son-in-law for his daughter, with the ill-timed ex- 
clamation : Shall I give my daughter to a heathen dog; 
and, this being told Mistevoi, he retaliated : Well, 
if I am a dog 9 he shall feel my fangs. The consequence 
was a wide desolation of the Saxon's dominions by 
the troops of the heathen prince. I have little doubt 
this speech was given to Shy lock as a reminiscence 
of this fact in early German History. 

Act IV. sc. 1. 

Why he a woollen Bagpipe, etc. More words have been 
wasted upon the readings woollen or swollen than they 
deserve. Woollen is certainly in the old copies ; but 
Sir John Hawkins suggested, as better acquainted 
with music than Dr. Johnson, the restoration of the 
lost prefixed sibilant for swollen. The Doctor's wooden 
is very improbable. Epithets, the more general they 
are, are so much the more applicable ; and we cannot 
suppose that our Poet, as the master of diction should 
not have applied the more general one. Bagpipes, 
when blown, must always have a swollen sack ; a 
green baize covering to it could only be occasionally 
used, and practised only in some places. Mr. Collins' 
bollen may be taken as the German wallen, to swell 
up, as Adelung says : " das Wasser wallet in dem 
Topfe, wenn es kocht." Whence, in England, the fran- 
chise in some boroughs was attached to every hearth 
on which a pot was boiled, and these voters were 
distinguished by the name of Potwallopers, before the 
Reform Bill destroyed the franchise and the time- 
honored observance of the name. 
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That Shakespeare borrowed the beautiful Incidents 
of this grand Drama from various sources there is no 
doubt. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hollinshed, and 
Camden, all offer the supposed principal Historical 
Groundwork ; the latter, with the substitution of the 
name of Ina for Leir. The episodical scenes of 
Glo'ster and his sons are traced by Malone to the 
story of the blind King of Paphlagonia, in Sidney's 
Arcadia; and old plays and ballads are found in 
which this very popular legend of our British history 
has been offered to the audiences of our early theatres; 
or to be sung about the streets for the edification of 
the million. It had, however, a reputation beyond 
our Island, of which he makes partition to his two 
daughters, being found in the Gesta Romanorum and 
other foreign sources; and it will not, therefore, 
surprise my readers if I should also produce a very 
old German poem, with the principal incidents 
relating to the passages betwixt the king and his 
daughters. For this new source I am indebted to 
the industrious Master-songster Hans Sachs, the 
famous shoemaker of Niirnberg, a writer almost as 
voluminous as the Spanish Dramatist Lopez de Vega. 

Since Hans Sachs is little known to our Literature, 
the following short notice may not be unacceptable. 
As his death took place in 1576 at the age of 82, he 
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must have been born in the last decennium of the 
fifteenth century. His first occupation was that of 
the Guild of St. Crispin; but he soon took to writing 
poetry, and, as a Master-songster of Niirnberg, he 
effectually raised the estimation of this singular guild 
to a higher degree of respect amongst its fellows 
than it had previously enjoyed, and gained his 
appointment as a schoolmaster thereby. The pro- 
lificness of his genius during 62 years' literary activity 
has been measured by six thousand and forty-eight 
spiritual and secular poems: some of his carnival 
pieces are too coarse for the present age ; but Schlegel 
says of his performances generally : the composition 
is respectable, and his sketches of character, in a 
dramatic point, are feeble certainly, but not falsely 
drawn ; and, if Germany had proceeded in the line 
he opened, they would have avoided the poor imita- 
tions of French Comedy and Dramas of the seven- 
teenth century. 

It is, no doubt, perfectly fortuitous, but certainly 
curious for my assumption of a communion between 
Hans Sachs and Shakespeare, that in the latest of 
the four great cartoons with which Kaulbach has 
adorned the magnificent Scala of the New Museum 
at Berlin, and which he calls the 44 Results of the Re- 
formation," that thePaiuter has introduced bothPoets 
in close juxtaposition. The old Master-songster is 
seated, cowering at the feet of the Bard of Avon, 
poring over some older poets. A copy of a portion 
of the Fresco with this incident may be seen in a 
wood-cut of the Leipzig Illustrirte Zeitung, July 4th, 
1863. Spenser's Fairie Queene, Bookii. canto x. al- 
most copies Hans Sachs. 
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In the second Volume of his Poems and Dramas, 
entitled : 

** Das ander Buch ; sehr herzliche, schone, artlicho und ge- 
bundene Gedicht mancherlei Art, als Tragedi, Comedi, Spiel, 
Gesprech, Spriich und Fabel ; darinn auff das klirtzt und 
deutlichest an Tag gegeben werden, und guter christliehen 
und sittlicher Lehr, auch vil warhafter und seltzamer Histori 
sampt etlichen kurtzweyligen Schwencken, docb niemand 
ergerlich sonder jederman niitzlich und gut zu lesen. 

Dreyhundert und zehen Stiick vorhin im ersten Buch, noch 
sonst im Druck nie gesehen noch ausgegangen. Durch den 
sinnreichen und weytberuhmten Hans Sacbsen, ein Liebbaber 
Deutscber Poetry, niit fleiss in das ander Buch zusammen 
getragen. Gedruckt zu NUrnberg im Jar MDXCI. 

(The publication of the five Volumes began in 1545.) 

(The second Volume of very hearty, bea)(tif\d, artisfzc, und 
metrical Poems of various kinds, as: Tragedy, Comedy, farcical 
Dialogue, Proverbs, and Fables; which will be brought 
forward in the most curt and plain manner, -with spiritual and 
moral maxims, true and curious Histories, and also some 
laughable Farces without offence to any, but rather useful and 
good for every one to read). 

Three hundred and ten pieces, none of which have appeared in 
the first Volume, or anywhere else in print ; produced by the witty 
and wide renowned Hans Sachsen,a cultivator of German Poetry 
with great care in this second Volume, Printed Number g, 1591. 

In the second part of this Volume, at page 79, we 
find a poem, dated by the Author "Anno Salutis, 
MDLV1I, the 29th August," with the following title : 

Btt itolfi tm Uasten. 

It would not be my intention to have added this 
tale to the numerous others on the same subject, did 
it not appear by some specialties that I shall notice, 
which are found in our Poet's Drama, but in none 
else, agreeing with those of the NUrnberg Master- 
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songster, and which I therefore adduce as an un- 
doubted proof of Shakespeare having seen and taken 
hints from it, though written seven years before he 
was born. It will, I should suppose, be scarcely 
attempted to be proven, that either Poet or Volume 
could have travelled into England ; and the conclusion 
seems inevitable, that Shakespeare could only have 
gained a knowledge of it on the Continent.* It is 
not on the historical feature of the tale that we insist, 
or find conformities, but in the minor Dramatis 
Persona, particularly in that of Lear's " Poor Fool." 
It has been remarked, that an astonishing trait of 
human infirmity, which Shakespeare has so perfectly 
fathomed in this character, is the singing of scraps 
of ditties in a rambling, unconnected manner ; and 
in this he has been so successfully imitated by our 
second best delineator of character, Sir Walter 
Scott, in the charming David Gellatley, of Waverley. 
As the scene is laid in London, it is possible 
that some English version of the story may have 
been translated and popular on the Continent. For 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the acknowledged earliest 
noticer of the Legend, professes to have but tran- 
scribed his History from an older Bretonne author. 

The coincidences, therefore, betwixt Shakespeare 
and Hans Sachs, will be found omitted by our 

* It is of great consequence to this view of the matter 
that the authorities to which we usually look for the 
Plot of Lear were published much posterior to the date 
of Sachs' Tale in 1557. Hollinshed was first printed in 3587; 
Camden's Bretannia in 1601 : certainly at Frankfurt a/M, and 
of the numerous imitators, abbreviators or translators of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, it may be doubted if any vernacular 
N edition of his history was accessible when Shakespeare wrote 
this play. 
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British Bard from the mouth of his Fool in this 
piece. It may, therefore, be a suitable place to give 
the reader Coleridge's view of the grandeur of his 
character ; to shew why Shakespeare preferred this 
organ of his knowledge of the intricacies of mental 
aberration : " The Fool here is no common buffoon, 
to make the groundlings laugh; no forced con- 
descension of Shakespeare's genius to the taste 
of his audience. Accordingly, the Poet prepares for 
his Introduction, which he never does with any of 
his common clowns and fools, by bringing him into 
living connexion with the pathos of the play. He is 
as wonderful a creation as Caliban."— It is with the 
same view of the superior character of the Fool in 
this piece, and in corroboration, that I shall intro- 
duce him as the principal expounder of its ground- 
idea from Hans Sachs, put into his mouth in the 
"wise-saws and modern instances" which our Poet 
makes him utter. 

After this Introduction, we at once give, from 
p. 79 of the second portion of this Volume, of which 
the comprehensive title is given above, the following 
metrical tale, as far as metre and idioms permitted. 



DER KOLB IM KASTEN. 

Is dem Konigreich Engelland, 
In der Hauptstadt Lunda geuannt 
Da sass em alter reicher Mann ; 
Er hett drei T5chter wolgethan, 
Den er all© dreye Manner gab , 
Verheyrat sie mit reicher Hab. 
Nun ward er schr reich uberaus, 
Doch hielt or als eiu Widwer haus, 
Und zchret von sein grossen Gut 
Mit eyner Magd, als mancher thut. 
Gieng den Kirchen und dienet Gott 
Und theilt den Armon mit seinBrodt. 



THE CLUB IN THE CHEST. 

In the great City of Lands, and 
In the vast realm of Angle Land, 
There liv'd an old man, very rich. 
He had three beauteous daughters, which 
He each one married to a Lord, 
With dowry ample from his hoard. 
And though, as said, full rich he was, 
He follows the wont o' the bachelor s class. 
Living to th' full, just his on mean 
With but one girl, as men are seen. 
Went to Church daily, feared God 
From him the poor much alms have got. 
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Tochter und Eydem sahen Strang, 
Weil er ihn leben wolt zu lang ; 
Und schmeichlenten dem alteu ebon : 
Er ftihrt also Kartheuser leben, 
Zu ihr einer er kommen sollt, 
Zu welcher er nur selben wolt. 
Und solt essen an ihrem Tisch, 
Als gut als sie, Wiltpret and Visch. 
Wolten ihm ein schSn Gemach ein- 
geben, 

Da mocht er haben ITerrenleben. 
Und wer entladen aller Sorgen, 
Mit ihn Gott dien Nacht und Morgen. 
Jedoch soli er ihn bey sein Leben 
Sein Hab und Giiter Ubergeben, 
Wann ihr Manner mochten mit Sinnen 
Gross Reichthum mit sein Gut ge- 
winnen, 

Das jetzt da lag und feyren thet. — 

Der gut alt vaier wurd beredt 

Und ihn all sein Baarscbaft und Hab 

Liegents und fahrendts tibergab. 
Kam der altesten Tochter zu Haus, 
Die hielt ihn gar wol Uberaus ; 
Und etwas avffein halbes Jar, 
Allda sie sein gar verdrlisst war, 
Schick t ihn der andern Tochter heim, 
Klagt tlber den Vater in's geheim : 
Wie er wer so seltsam und entisch. 
So wundorlich, grissgram und greu- 
tisch ; 

Er wolts als haben nach sein Sinn — 
Da zog er zu der andern bin, 
Die ihm ein viertel Jar lcaum hett, 

Und ihn auch weiter schicken thet 
Der dritten Schwester in ihr Haus 
Und klagt auch heftig uberausa 
Wio er so gar unlustig wer 
Hust und reisprent, and wie auch er 
Yv'er kretzig, vol grind und auch 
reuden. 

Die dritt' auch ihn mit kleinon 
Freuden 

Annamb, den guten frommen alten, 
Da wurd er erst nerlich geh alien ; 
Er musst essen mit dem Hausgesind, 
Auch war er ein Spot ihrer Kind, 
Magd wide Knecht wurd ihm gehau ; 
Er irret wo er stund und sass. 



Daughters and sons viewed it askance 
That he ith world so long should chance, 
And glozed much at the poor old man, 
As if a monkish course he ran: — 
If, that with them he would put up ; 
(And, he 'mongst them had choice enough) 
He should at their own table dine. 
And feast with them fish, game, and wine ; 
Should also have his private rooms, 

And all that his great state becomes ; 
He'd thus be free'd of noise and care, 
Could serve God night and morn in prayer. 
But he must ev'ry thing o'ergive 
Into their hands, whilst still he live; 
So that their spouses, prudent folk, 
Might with his gold great gain invoke, 

Which now lay dead and almost fallow : 
The good old man did this view all6w. 
Goods, chattels, lands, and grass, and 
clover, 

To his dear children he gave over 
And with the eldest makes his home, 
Who treats him with a true welcome ; 
For rail six months these good traits last, 
But then she's tired, the kind fit's past, 
And to her sister she him sends. 
And secretly complaints perpends; 
How he was odd and so fantastic, 
So whimsical and of ways antic; 

How he'd have all things to his whim. 
And then to t'other she sends him : 
Who scarce three months could him 
endure, 

Then sends him to her sister's door 



The third then takes, with little greed. 



He must eat at the servants' table, 
And is made fool of by the rabble ; 
Maidens and grooms may him neglect, 
Whate'er he does is incorrect. 



The poor old man ; him poorly feeds 



With dire and violent complaint, 
How that he'd keep in no restraint, 
Hawking, spittiug ; how that he'd 
The itch, was leprous and scabbed. 
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Die dritt schickt ihn der Elsten 
wieder. 

Ach solcher mass ward er boi jeder 
Unwerth und gar unwirs gehalten, 
Jedo hett bald genug des Alten ; 
Wo er bin kam so ward er fast 
Ein unwedcr elender Gast. 
Auch sahen die Eyd'n schwer ihn an 
Samb miistens in umb Gotteswill'n 
ban, 

Also must der alt fromb Mann wan- 
dern, 

Von einer Tochter zu der andern. 
Ueberall wurd man sein verdriltz, 
Weiter zu nicht mehr war er ntitz. 
Erst ward der Alt von Hertzen 
trawern, 

Das gross unbild das the£ ihn tawern 
Dass er hett Ubergobn sein Gut, 
Leidt nun soloh Elend und Armuth. 



The third bids him with th» first sojourn, 

And so he's serv'd by each in turn ; 

As useless, worthless, poor, held rough ; 

For each of him had soon enough, 

To which he comes, ho seems, at best, 

A most unbid, unwelcome guest. 

The sons-in-law, too, view him sour, < 

Him keep but pour cU DUu Vamour. 

And thus must this poor old man pothe- 

From daughter this to daughter t'other 
They all of him were soon tir'd out, 
For he's no longer useful thought ; 
So that, forlorn, he felt much sorrow 

At the ills heap w d on him each morrow, 
Having thus transferrU all his weal;^, 
Now suff'ring waut and in ill-health. 



It is needless to follow up the indignities and 
ingratitude, heaped on the Father by our Meister 
Sanger, nor has the stratagem, by which the despised 
old veteran, upon the advice of a friend, uses tc 
reinstate himself in his former position with the 
three sisters to his death, been at all followed by 
Shakespeare, who only uses the German legal ground 
idea established, and more particularly now practised 
in Oldenburg and Holstein, of putting old people, 
when no longer fuily able or desirous of managing 
their property, upon the "Alten Theil that is, 
the old folks retire to a small house, generally pro- 
vided for this purpose upon the estate, having secured 



* AUen Theil : Grimm's Deutsches Lexicon, s. v. — Portio 
Senum. Der Vater zieht sich auf dem vorbehaltenen Tbeil 
des Alten oder der Alten zuriick ; ein solcher heisst dann der 
alten-theiler, sonst altsitzen. 

And in Meyers' s Gros. Convers. Lex. s. v. — Auszug, wird 
in der Kegel fur den Altvater und die Alt mutter bestimnit. 
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to themselves by a legal Instrument an adequate j 
support for life from their children, who enter upon 
the principal mansion and have the entire control of 
the property from that time. The judicial niceties 
attendant upon such a compact may be studied by 
those who wish to penetrate its intricacies, p. 97 in 
Mittermayers Grundriss des Deutschen Privat-Rechts, 
8vo., Regensburg, 1847. And Hans Sachs Poem is 
principally to shew the danger and foolishness of 
surrendering everything without this legal provision. 
He may have worked up a German Proverb to the 
same effect, which is written on a large Club in the 
Hall of a Poor-house, 1 believe at Neu Brandenburg 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, as follows :— 

Wer seinen Kindern gebet Brot 

Und leidet davon selber Noth, 

Den schlage man mit diesem Kolben todt. 

Literal translation : 
He, who gives his children bread, 
And after that is self in need, 
Him strike with this Club dead. 

Shakespeare has almost paraphrased this easy 
German sentence in the fool's mouth: 

He, that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
Weary of all, shall want some. 

It is this proverb which, in the continuance of 
Sachs' story, is found written by the old man of his 



Das Recht des Auszugs kann Ausziigler an einen anderea 
nicht abtreten, da dieses ein rein persSnliches ist, dessen 
grossere oder geringere Personlichkeiten fiir den Verpflichte- 
ten von der PersSnlichkeit des Auszuglers abhangt. 
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narrative above, in a chest in which he makes his 
children believe he has hoarded some of his 
riches previously concealed from them. At his 
decease, his children open the chest, and the result 
is : — 

Da funden's kein Gelt, sonder allein They found no pelf, but there alone 
Den Schrein voll Sand undKieselstein, The Chest, quite full of sand and stone, 
Darin auch einen Kolben rund, And in it was a large Club round, 

Daran also geschrieben stund : On which they this inscription found: 

"Wer sein Kindern bei seinem Leben " Who to his children, whilst he lives, 
Sein Hab und Gut thut iibergeben, His goods and chattels freely gives, 
Den soli man dann zu Schand und Such man ought we, as laughing stock, 
Spott, 

Mit dem Kolben schlagen zu todt." To death with this large round Club 

knock." 



Beyond this ground-idea, which, it must be admitted, 
Shakespeare took for his inimitable production, he 
has, certainly, retained the gradual lessening of 
respect and attendance, noticed in the passages of 
the Teuton, which I have italicized, and which will 
be found in Act II. sc. 3. 

Gon. — Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of 

his fool 1 
Stew. — Ay, madam. 

Gon. — By day and night ! he wrongs me every hour, 
He flashes into one gross crime or other 
That set us at odds ; I'll not endure it. 
His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle— when he returns from hunting. 
I will not speak with him ; say I am sick : — 
If you come slack qf former service, 
You shall do well ; the fault of it TU answer. — 
Pat on what weary negligence you please, 
You and your fellows ; I'd have it come to question : 
If he dislikes it, let him to my sister, 
Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be overruled : Idle old man 
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That still would manage those authorities. 
That he hath given away. 

It is unnecessary to follow up this climax of 
ingratitude, which pervades almost every portion of 
the Drama, we will only adduce from Act II. sc. 4 
(Malone, vol. xvii., p. 439), Regan's determination: 

what, fifty followers ? 

Is it not well ? What should you need of more ? 
Yea, or so many ; sith that both charge and danger 
Speak 'gainst so great a number. 

That Shakespeare was perfectly cognizant of the 
legal means by which in Germany any old man 
might have secured himself from want by the in- 
gratitude of children, is apparent from another 
passage of this same: it is the state to which 
Glo'ster is made to believe his son Edgar wishes to 
reduce him by the villanous Edmund : 

I have often heard him (Edgar) maintain it to be 

fit that, sons of perfect age and fathers declining, the father 
should be as ward to the son, and the son manage his 
revenues. 

Can any such procedure be found out of Germany ? 
Could Shakespeare have found it in England ? if not, 
must he not have travelled across the German Ocean 
to have found it ? I wait for a reply. — To all this 
must be added, that Hans Sachs dates the above poem 
the twenty-ninth day of August, one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-seven : eight years before Shake- 
speare's birth. 

Our Niirnberg Meistersanger is so taken with this 
theme that he again introduces it (3ter Band des 
2ten Theils, p. 23), with the date 1579 : " Comedi mit 
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fiinf Personen ; der alt reich Burger, der seinen Sdhnen 
sein Gut ubergibt" 

The locality is still retained, 

Der Histori wol ist bekannt 
Der Statt Lunda in Engelland, 

but the circumstances are altered. The unnatural 
children are here three sons, though the result, by 
which both they and the three daughters in his 
earlier Schwank are deluded into contending who 
shall treat the old man kindest, and retain him 
longest, is the same. The following is a portion of 
the Prologue : 

Wie ein reicher BUrger sein Hab How a rich citizen his whole 
Sein dreyen SOhnen Ubergab. Gave to three sons, a most rich dole, 

Sein Lebtag ihn darurab zu halten. That thoy for life should keep him well 
Sie aber hielten Lag den Alten, But they, quite churlish, let him dwell, 

Was er sein guten Freunde klaget So, that he seeks a friend's advice, 
Der ihm rathweis ein' Meinung saget, Who gave him counsel just and wise. 
Dem volgt er, und durch Liste klug, He follows it, and now, well taught, 
Sein drey Son wiederumb bet rug, His sons so in a trap are caught 
Dass sie ihn hielten wol und ehrlich That all to keep him well now throng, 
Darnach sein Lebentag gar herrlich. So he liv'd cosy his life long. 

I may remark, that these poems of Hans Sachs are 
dated twenty years before the earliest edition of 
Hollinshed ; and that Spenser, in the Faery Queene, 
BookX., Canto x., has three Stanzas with many spe- 
cialties from Sachs not in Hollinshed. 

This subject, bearing so strongly upon the plot of 
this Piece, and totally ignored, as I believe, amongst 
us, may, therefore, I think, require more elucidation. 

Amongst the old Wendic inhabitants of Northern 
Germany, where the institution is still in full opera- 
tion, a custom, if not a law, obtained by which old 
and infirm parents might be killed by their unnatural 
children, when the calls of avarice overcame the 
dictates of filial piety and gratitude. We have a very 
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late instance of the belief in the right of this self- 
amends. In Spiel's Vaterl'andisches Arehiv we find 
it related, that when our King George II. in one of 
his many visits to his continental dominions, was 
returning from an hunting excursion in the Gohrde 
Wald, a wild district where the Hanoverian territory 
joins the Prussian Alt Mark, and where even yet the 
Wendic tongue is not entirely extirpated, His Majesty, 
alarmed by the piercing cries of distress at a short 
distance, rode up to where the shrieks directed him, 
and arrived just in time to save an old peasant for 
whom his grandson had dug a grave, and was pre- 
paring to bury him alive. 

As we find these Wends (Veneti) also in Prussia, 
the following translated Extract from Lucas David's 
Chronicle of the Teutonic Order in that country, will 
be confirmatory; there we may also observe, that 
voluntary cremation was practised by their Pontiff 
Kings (Krive Kirvesto), as also it was by the Gymno- 
sophists in India. It will be here found, that the 
right of putting out of the way, not only on account 
of infirmity by age, but also by sickness, was fully 
recognized amongst them. Lucas David writes : — 

If any one of them, particularly a nobleman, fell ill, a Wei- 
delot (so their priests were named) was brought to him who 
prayed to him and blessed him many days. I£ however, the 
illness lasted above four weeks, an offering was made to their 
idols, and he fetched some of the holy ashes from the ever- 
burning fire before the sacred oak of Romove. When these 
appliances were unavailing, the friends and children held a 
family council, and when they unanimously concurred for 
death, the Waidelot put a pillow on the mouth of the sick 
man and suffocated him* 

• Wenn einer bei ihnen, sonderlich der Edelmann, krank 
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The particularity by which a state of destitution, 
like Lear's, was guarded against in the surrender of 
property during life, may be seen in the following 
extract from J. v. Arn. " Geschichte des Canton St. 
Gallen," vol. i. p. 71. 

It is a document by which an individual, named Gotzbert, 
surrenders to the Abbot and brethren of the monastery of 
St. Gall, in Switzerland, all his broad acres in the upper 
Schwartzwald at Elwaingen, Thetlingen, Aschdorf, and his 
portion of the advowson of the church of Sartin, in Breisgau, 
reserving to himself from the Prior, or whoever administered 
the revenues of the Convent of St. Gall in that neighbourhood, 
yearly in money, clothes and cattle, eight gold schillings ; two 
servi, a waiting boy and girl, a rider on horseback with a 
sumter mule for his journeys into Italy or to Court ; and, in 
case he should ever make any stay at St. Gall, a warmed 
room, a double dole of victuals ; also annually, a woollen and 
two linen suits, and three pair of shoes ; every second year a 
new quilt ; and, should he ever wish to enter the confrater- 
nity as a monk, a free admission to the monastery. 

Independently of this being a curious instance 
of the requirements of a German Junker at a very 
early period, it also shews one of the means by which 
the monkish orders gained such inordinate wealth ; 
granting life annuities very disproportionate to the 
premiums they received. In this respect, the military 
Orders followed an equally lucrative plan, and it 



war, zu den war gefordert ein Waidelot. Der Waidelotte uber 
ihn betet und segnet ihn alle Tage. Wenn die Krankheit 
uber vier Wochen anhielt, opferte man den Gottern und nahm 
von der heiligen Asche des immerwahrenden Feuers von 
Romove. Wenn das nicht helfen wollte hielten die Freunde 
und Kinder Rath, und wenn sie einhellig willigten zum Tode, 
legte der Waidelotte dem Kranken ein Kissen auf den Mund 
und erstickte ihn : besonders den Adel. 
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would be curious, to compare with the above reserv- 
ations, the corrodies granted by the Knights Templars 
for large money payments, to which these church 
militants added the practice of foreign Bankers, 
giving promises of payments on their castles in 
Palestine, to knights engaging in a crusade, against 
value received at home. And this may partially 
account for the large possessions which they had 
accumulated in 1309, and which brought down their 
fall from the greed of Philipp le Bel and the sub- 
serviency of his son-in-law, our Edward II. 

It has been previously mentioned, that a club like 
the one which Sachs mentions was hung up under 
the arch of a gate at New Brandenburg, but this 
does not seem a solitary instance. In Biisching's 
wochentliche Nachrichten Vol. I. p. 32 is a paper 
entitled: zur Erklarung der Keulen unter den Stadt 
Thoren (for explanation of the clubs under the Gates 
of Towns), and be brings an extract from Martin 
Luther's Table Talk p. 289. Augsburg, 1743, in 
elucidation. 

Some one waited on Dr. Martin Luther, and com- 
plained of his wretchedness, that having well appor- 
tioned his children, and even given them all his pos- 
sessions, he had been left destitute by them in his old 
age. Dr. Luther said in answer: Jesus Sirach gives 
old people the best advice for he writes : Give not every 
thing out of your hands, for children keep no faith. H A 
father," says the proverb, " may support ten children, 
but ten children cannot support one father": it 
was, therefore, for this, long ago, a custom to preach 
on the ungrateful children, and a father who made a 

• 
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will and locked it up in a chest with a label on a 
club as follows : 

Welcher Vater das Seine giebt aus der Gewalt, 
Den soli man schlagen mit der Keule bald. 

It is not astonishing that such a self-evident, and 
home truth, and such envious remedv should have 
found its way to our own country. In Price's De- 
scriptive Guide to Leominster, he makes mention, in an 
alms house for old women, of two inscriptions over 
the entrance, one, with a whimsical figure of a man 
holding an axe in his hand which has attracted the 
notice of strangers, and has occasioned them to relate 
many erroneous tales, runs : 

He that gives away all before he is dead 
May take up this hatch ett and knock him 
on the head. 

No date is given in this work, but by turning to 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary we find the hospital 
was founded by Mrs. Hester Clarke, Widow, as late 
as 1735; so tough is tradition. 

After this exposition of the custom and tradition, 
the following allusions to it in this drama, besides 
that already given in from the Fool's mouth, Act. I. 
sc. 1. may be pointed out. 

If thou wert my fool, uncle, I'd have thee beaten for being 
old before thy time. — Lear. How's that ?— Fool. Thou 
shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been wise. 
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So again Act. I. sc. 2. 

Fool. The Lord that counsel' d thee 
To give way thy land, 
Come place him here by me— 

Or do thou for him stand. 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear, 
The one in motly here 
The other found out there. 

Ibid. When thou clovest thy crown i 1 the middle and 
gavest away both parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back over 
the dirt. Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown when 
thou gavest thy golden one away. 

with many such allusions to the old king's folly; of 
which I shall only produce the following, because, if 
not copied from Martin Luther's allusion to the pas- 
sage from Jesus Sirach it illustrates it. Act II. sc. 4. 

Fool. Fathers that wear rags 

Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags 

Shall see their children kind, 
Fortune that arrant whore 

Ne'er turns the key to the poor. 

These are doubtless scraps of ballads; but we find 
the coincidences between Hans Sachs and Shake- 
speare particularly striking in the first scene. 

Lear. 'Tis our full intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strength ; while we 
Unburden'd crawl on death. 
This accurately describes a Holstein or Olden- 
burg Bauer willingly retiring in old age on his Alten- 
theil, as well as: 

Since now we will divest us both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state. 
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The following, though less particular in its reserv- 
ations than those reserved from the monastery of St. 
Gall still shew that reservation was necessary. 

Ourself by monthly course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be sustained ; shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns — only we still retain 
The name and all the additions to a king. 
The sway, revenue, execution of the Hest, 
Beloved sons be yours. 

And though the foreign mastersongster has more 
particular indignities which the old man undergoes, 
than Shakespeare's dignified treatment admits of, 
still the dialogue of Regan and Goneril at the end 
of this act already upbraid the old man with many 
of the evil habits that the foreign rhymster had fully 
enumerated ; whims, obstinacy and self-will, which 
culminate in insults and deprecations Lear so justly 
complains of in the sequel of the drama. 

Reading over the old tragedy of King Lear as 
attentively as its insipidity would allow, I find no 
trait of the Teutonic peculiarity of an old man 
retiring upon an annuity. 

Collier, Edit. 1858, vol. v. p. 615. — 

There is little doubt, that Shakespeare was acquainted with 
it, and probably adopted from it, at least, that part of it in 
the conduct of his story which relates to the faithful Kent. 
There are other general, but particular, resemblances. 

If, therefore, it be, as I have seen proposed, 
Shakespeare's first conception of his King Lear, it is 
a sign how wonderfully genius and reading enabled 
him to improve upon first thoughts. 
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As in the previous play of the Merchant of Venice, 
I now proceed to point out, in the words and 
phrases of this play, many which have been stum- 
bling blocks hitherto to his commentators, but which, 
I believe, to be clearly explainable from a knowledge 
of the language, manners and customs of Germany, 

The upward progress of this value of human life, 
even when protracted to the shortest span, is so 
curious and instructive a passage, in our general view 
of civilisation, that a rather discursive wandering 
through history in its search may be here allowed 
me. It illustrates practices which Lear had neglected, 
and thereby brought upon himself, in a relative 
degree, all the evils which the savage state inflicted 
upon the old and helpless. 

It is of a wandering savage tribe of Padoans (Eu- 
terpe, cap. 99) that Herodotus speaks, according to 
Rawlinson's Translation, vol. i. p. 189. 

This tribe is said to have the following custom. 
If any of their number be ill, man or woman, they 
take the sick person, and, if he be a man, the men of 
his acquaintance put him to death, because, they say, 
his flesh would be spoilt for them if he pined and 
wasted away with sickness. The man protests he is 
not ill in the least, but his friends will not accept 
his excuse. In spite of all he can say, they kill him 
and feast upon his body. If one of them reaches to 
an old age, about him there is seldom any question, 
as commonly before that time he has had some 
disease or other, and so has been put to death; but, 
if a man, notwithstanding, comes to be old, they offer 
him in sacrifice to their gods, and afterwards feast 
upon his flesh. 
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In* Clio, cap. 216, the same practice is noted for 
another tribe, the Massagetae, without the repulsive 
feature of killing their sick friends, lest they should 
be defrauded of a delicate meal; an intermixture 
with cattle for the funeral meats may have been the 
first upward step towards the abolition of the dis- 
gusting repast; though he reports that the victims 
consider being entombed in the bowels of their friends 
the most desirable end of life : ravra fiev ra dXficcbra 
t& <r<f)l vevo/JuaTac — 

In this he is confirmed by Pomponius Mela, 
lib. iii. de India, speaking of its inhabitants : 

" Quidam proximos parentesque, priusquam annis 
aut aegritudine in maciem eant, velut hostias ccedunt : 
ccBSorumque visceribus epuluri fas el maxime pium est." 

We find, therefore, the body exempt, and the 
bowels only reserved for the feast as a sacrifice. 

iElian, living about the same age with Mela, copies 
his account ( Var. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 1.), in the passage 
beginning : 'Aicxpov yap, k. t. X. 

" For they think it absurd, that an old man should 
live to an age when his body may become so en- 
feebled, as that he may be impelled to fraud and 
crime." 

How nearly this trenches upon Regan's speech 
(Act I. sc. 16.) : 

~— yes, that on every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 
And hold our lives at mercy : 

Civilisation long remained backward in the East. 
The following extract from Marco Polo's Travels 
will show that in the island of Sumatra, this 
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practice continued to about the middle of the 
13th century: "The people of Dragocan," he 
says, 11 observe this horrible custom, in cases where 
any member of their family is afflicted with a 
disease. The relations of the sick person send 
for the magician, whom they require, on examin- 
ation of the symptoms, to declare whether he will 
recover or not. If the decision be that he cannot, 
the relations then call in certain men whose peculiar 
duty it is, and who perform their business with 
dexterity, to close the mouth of the patient until he 
is suffocated. This being done, they cut the body in 
pieces in order to prepare it as victuals ; and, when 
it has been so dressed, the relations assemble, and, in 
a convivial manner, eat the whole of it, not leaving 
so much as the marrow in the bones" {Travels, 
p. 610 E. P. § ). Mere modern cannibalism is not a 
case in point. 

That the custom of immolating old age at the 
shrine, either of necessity or appetite, obtained 
amongst the earliest inhabitants of Etruria, and its 
abolition on this upward refinement of manners, we 
may learn from the curious account Ovid has handed 
down in his Fasti, lib. v. 565 seq. 

Turn quoque priscorum virgo simulacra virorum 

Mittere roboreo scirpea ponte solet, 
Corpora post decies sows qui credidit annos 

Mum neci sceleris crimine damnat avos, 

shews that the practice of immolating old men had 
not been confined to the East ; and, no doubt, the 
custom of throwing twelve dumbies (figures of men 
stuffed with straw) from the Sublician Bridge was a 
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humane substitution for the earliest sacrifices after 
the recollection of the original rite had ceased ; this 
is partly alluded to in one of his reasons for the 
practice, v. 577. 

Pars putat, ut ferrent juvenes suffragia soli, 
Pontibus infirmos precepitasse senes. 

Though this has more the appearance of a joke 
and play upon the custom of freeing old citizens from 
their attendance at the Comitia, to which the voters 
went over a narrow bridge, so that dijecere ponte was 
to be excused from voting. The authorities vary, 
whether this age was sixty or sixty-five years, at 
which they might enter or keep away from the 
courts, as the same age excuses now members of 
Parliament from Committees, and citizens from Juries; 
in Rome senes deportari expressed this age (Pliny, 
Lib. iv. Cap. 23). 

That our early history, besides what has been 
shewn, was not void of such atrocities, we may learn 
from the following passage in Aubrey's Miscellaneous 
Collection (Lansd. MS. 231), with, however, an ex- 
tension of ten years to the Roman prescription of 
sixty. He has it on the Holy Maule, or Club. 

The holy Maule, which (they fancy?) hung behind the 
church dore, which, when the father was seaventie, the sonne 
might fetch to knock his father on the head, as effete and 
of no more use. 

It was, not long ago, the popular opinion, that any one 
suffering from Hydrophobia, might be suffocated between 
two feather beds with impunity, to put an end to his suf- 
ferings. 

It was, however, for a le3s certain benefit, that the following 
relation from Notes and Queries, May 21, 1859, gives of the 
same practice for Ireland. An Irish peasant was in extremis in 
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1793, near the close of Christmas eve, and his mother, and 
his wife and daughter, on the first stroke of twelve, took the 
bolster and pressed on his face, whilst the wife sat on his 
breast, in the belief that his dying at that hour would free 
him from the pains of purgatory. The suffocation was 
effected and no secret made of the transaction, and no notice 
taken of it. 

The politic provision of the 14 alten Theil" as a legal 
provision for old age, abrogates both the necessity 
and excuse of dealing prematurely with old age, and 
points out how adult followers may be provided for, 
and old age not give up all; against which the 
sublime Tragedy of Lear may serve as a warning. 

It seems, these Clubs were pretty general in Nor- 
thern Germany ; and, to what has been already 
given, the following may be added from " Scheible's 
Kloster" Book iii. p. 283 : In mehreren schlesischen 
und sachsischen Stadten hangt am Stadtthor eine 
Keule, mit der Inschrift : 

Wer den Kindern giebt das Brod, 
Und selber dabei leidet Noth, 
Den schlagt mit dieser Keule todt. 

In Osnabnick stand (nach Strodtman, p. 1 19) der 
Reim vor einem Hause (es wird nicht gesagt, ob mit 
aufgehangener, ausgehauener, oder bios gemalter 
Keule) : 

De sinen Kindern gift dat Braut, 

Un liit siilvest naut, 

Den soil me slann mit der Kulen daut. 

Act I. sc. 1. 
That now I am brazed to it. 

I do not find that Johnson, in his lexicon or notes, 
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* 

or any other critic had noticed the unusual form of 
brazed', it may mean either braced or brazened, ac- 
cordingly as we derive it from brace or brass. As the 
first, we have a peculiar kind of bakery which the 
Germans term Bratzel, exactly in the form of a Staf- 
fordshire knott or brace: it is much connected with the 
shape of their former heathen offerings to their idols of 
such cakes, and would be borne out by some of the 
bronze dishes, peculiarly adapted to their form found 
at Rhetra with the bronze Puck, which appears on the 
frontispieces of these volumes, and described vol. i. 
p. 315. They are still made in this form as a species 
of confectionary, which the tourist on the railroad 
betwixt Magdeburg and Berlin will find as pertina- 
ceously thrust upon him by the Markers of the 
Kothen stations, as cakes are at Banbury junction, 
under the denomination of Gnadauer Bratzel: the 
name of Gnadau, Gracemeadow, still retaining the 
ancient prestige of sanctity. — See Scheibles Kloster, 
Band vii. p. 134. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

Oloster. For equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in 
neither can make choice of either's moiety. 

and Act I. sc. 2. 

Edward. Wherefore should I 

Spend on the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me. 

And in Timon of Athens, Act IV. sc. 3. 

When thou wast in thy gilt and thy perfume they 
Mocked thee for too much curiosity. 

We have here the use of a word differing from its 
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present senses of curious, inquisitive, in so far as it 
is made to denote in two passages the active curiosity 
of Gloster and Timon, in the first and third instance; 
and its passive sense in the second for prying in- 
quisitiveness by nations, inducing prejudice and ob- 
stinacy. Possibly the peculiarities of the German j 
word Eigensinn may have passed through our poet's 
mind in perusing the above passages; for obstinacy j 
in all the above cases is the consequeuce of too much 
inquisitiveness, so desirous is the human mind to 
keep to its own conclusions. — W. B. 

Timon of Athens, Act VI. sc. 3. — Curiosity is 
scrupulous exactness, finical niceness. Baret explains 
it picked diligance; accuratus corpores cultus. — A 
waiting gentlewoman should feel affection or curiosity: 
i. e. affection or overniceness. — Castiglione's Courtier 
by Sir Thomas Hobby, 1556. — It sometimes means 
scrupulous anxiety precision. — C. Knight. 

All the various meanings are reconcileable by using 
curiosity as a consequence of prying diligently. — W. B. 

A.ct I. sc. 1. 

Kent. Think' st thou that duty should have dread to speak. 

Here we have an example of a passive word used 
for an active emotion. Dread and fear are not 
synonymous; dread is the consequence of fear. In 
the Merchant of Venice, Act EL sc. 1, we have 
fear used in exactly an opposite mode. 

I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath/ear^ the valiant. 

Here dread is a rendering of the German " Furcht 
haben." 
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Act L sc. L 

Election makes not up on such conditions. — It seems 
that here we have the pure meaning of the German 
aufmachen in M makes not up," by opens, offers: that it 
is German, the relative position of the verb and pre- 
position prove, as: Die WaJil macht nicht auf. 
Malone says — "Election makes not up on such con- 
dition. I conceive, means, election comes not to a 
decision ; in the same sense as when they say ft I 
have made up my mind on this subject." 

Act I. sc. 1. 

That mousters it : which uncommon word, as Steevens 
calls it, appears again in Coriolanus: To hear my 
nothings moustered: is certainly nearer the German 
mustern, Dutch moustered, than our English muster, 
all from the Latin monstrare. 

* Act I. sc. 2. 

Be it lawful Here we have what is very unusual 
in England, but in Germany the set form. Sei es 
erlaubty by which every legal or official Act was for- 
merly prefaced : in the proceedings of the misunder- 
stood Vehmgerichte, the court is opened by the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Heir Greve Lord Count 

Mit Orleve With leave 

Unde mit behage And with grace 

Ick jock frage, etc. I you ask, etc. 

See Berk's Geschichte des Westphdlischen Vehm- 

gerichts, Bremen, 1815, p. 182. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

tt And well are worth the want that you have wanted? 

Possiblv a German sentence was in the mind of 
the poet when he penned this line. 
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Und wohl werth seid des Mangel* den Ihr bediirfet. 

But the necessity of rhyme induced him to give 
an uncommon English application of the word want: 
though he has given it in the same sense in other 
places: see third part of King Henry VI., Act IV. 
sc. 1. 11 Though I want a kingdom " : though I am 
-without a kingdom, as explained by Toilet. 

The reading of the quarto : — 

And well are worth the worth that you have wanted, 

Seems not so objectionable as all the modern Edi- 
tors appear to consider by their rejection: in a former 
speech, Lear says: — 

I would not from your love make such a stray 

To match you where I hate: therefore beseech you 

To avert your liking a more worthier way. 

Regan's second worth is ironical : the line thus is 
at all events better than Warburton's. 

And well are worth the want that you have vaunted. 

Calling, in his usual arrogant phrase, the received 
version f< nonsense." As the quarto, a German version 
is perhaps more explanatory. 

Und wohl werth seid des Werthes den ihr bediirfet. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

But that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines lag 
of a brother." 

This seems not to have any notice taken of it by 
the commentators. Johnson's second signification : 
he that cometh last or hangs behind, is directly 
contradicted by this passage ; since we must suppose 
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him born before the marriage of his parents or the 
birth of a legitimate brother : he is not too late but 
"some twelve or fourteen moonshines too soon. 91 It is 
not impossible that the curious phrase law, as in the 
common hunting phrase : giving the stag so much 
law before the dogs are let run, may have been ori- 
ginally the same word. In Nares* latest edition, we 
have the following instance of lag meaning to run : — 

Away the glutton lagged and Mockso highed to the 
doore, expecting that as he was larded so hee would be garded 
with some or other. Man in the Moone, 1609. 

In this sense, Shakespeare may have taken it from 
the German leg en, auslegen, to take a run for a jump, 
with their derivative substantives Lage und Lager. 

The technical and vulgar phrases often retains the 
meaning of a word lost to the general language. 

In the police diction either of constables or 
captives, lagged is transported, and the following lines 
are poetry worthy of the subject. 

Darbey he twice was lagged 
And precious nigh scragged 
But scapes by going to sea. 

Still the signification of catching or being caught 
is the prevailing idea : of dragging or being dragged. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

— — Why brand they us 
With base ? with baseness ? bastardy ? base, base 1 
Who in the lusty stealth of nature take 
More composition and fierce quality, 
That doth within a dull state-tired bed 
Go to the creating of a whole tribe of fops, 
Got 'tween asleep and wake ? 
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In the long note which Bishop Warburton appends 
to this passage from Vanini's de admirandis natura, 
Paris 1616, possibly the only conformity which in- 
duced this learned display is what he supposed the 
agreements between the lusty of his text are Vanini's 
in Venerem incaluisset ardentius; and " robustus 
corporis vires ; but it is more probable, that our Poet 
had in his recollection the German lustig, jovial, 
rather than our English lusty, as stout, fat, &c. Our 
own signification, as a consequence on which our* 
Teutonic cousins give us a cause, would make War- 
burton's error the easier, as his blunder on Ophelia's 
Virgin-kranz would prove him entirely ignorant of 
German. Our change of meaning, from jovial to 
stout, is an excellent instance of cause producing 
consequence, which we enunciate in our proverb: 
laugh and grow fat. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

Shall toe the legitimate 

In the variety of readings from the Quartos — 
"shall tooth legitimate," and from the Folio — " shall 
to tii legitimate," superseded in our received text by 
Sir T. Hanmer's emendation above, a fresh venture 
may not be too daring. A printer of the date of the 
Quartos may not have known that tug was an old 
low German derivative from tog, or toe : the passive 
participle from the tinhan of Ulphilas, and the low 
German tehen, in modern book-language Ziehen, to 
draw. Our Poet may have had in his mind the 
Scripture relation of the Birth of Esau and Jacob, 
the latter of whom held his brother's heel, and Esau, 
therefore, drew his brother who ultimately gained his 
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name of Jacob, i. e. Supplanter. As we have to tow 
a synonym for Tug % the printer may have been led 
into error by the Copyist who wrote his Manuscript 
from the delivery of the Performers on the stage. 
Heretog is the old German of Herzog ; vivos ducens, 
our Duke. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

Wend me unto him. 

Dr. Johnson's doubt on this phrase would have 
been unnecessary, had his want of knowledge of the 
modern tongues not prevented him from seeing, that 
the words and grammar are purely German, as in 
Adelung, s. v. wenden. 

" Sich zu jemand wenden, eigentlich, seinenKorper 
gerade auf ihn zu richten 

Act I. sc. 4. 
Truth's a dog that must to kennel. 

As in the varied circuit, that the "Englische 
Comedianten" made through Germany and the North 
of Europe, Copenhagen is named as one of the Courts 
to which they were invited, it is not improbable that 
our Poet may have seen and copied from the walls of 
the Rittersaal at Christianborg, or elsewhere, the fre- 
quently repeated motto (Wahlspruch) of the Danish 
kings, " Treu war Wildbrat," and given it here as 
a compliment for their patronage. 

Act I. sc. 4. 

Whoop Jug ! I love thee, 

has been already commented upon; see p. 3, for Jug. 
But whoop seems also to require remark. Nares, 

p 
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s. v., very justly defines it : 44 to cry out, or exclaim 
with astonishment (or joy)", and so correctly joined 
to Juch and confirmatory of my definition of that 
word. Its use, for at least half a century back, on the 
banks of the Humber I can personally attest, having 
then often joined in the merry call with my playmates 
on the Green before St. Peter's Church : — 

Boys and Girls come out to play, 
The mooD doth shine as bright as day ; 
Come with a whoop, come with a call, 
Come with a good will, or come not at all. 

The origin of Whoop seems to me purely Teutonic, 
from the irregular passive hub of heben, to raise, as 
in the English expression, to raise his voice ; Ger- 
man : er hub an und sprach. We have retained it only 
intensitively by reduplication, as hubhub; the initial 
guttural in whoop, or the change of vowels, would be 
no difficulty. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

If I had thee in Lipsbury Pinfold I would make thee care 

for me. 

This phrase has given rise to much doubt and 
hesitation. Johnson says, " The allusion which seems 
to be contained in this line I do not understand. In 
the violent eruptiou of reproaches which bursts from 
Kent in this dialogue, there are some epithets which 
the commentators have left unexpounded, and which 
I am not very able to make clear," &c. Farmer 
has, 11 1 do not find the name of Lipsbury; it may be 
a cant phrase with some corruption, taken from a 
place where the fines were arbitrary. ,, Malone has a 
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pretty good guess in thinking it a cant expression 
importing the same as Lobspond. But Shakespeare 
was more certainly thinking of Fool's Paradise in an 
ironical sense, and using a general from a particular 
instance. In u Fliigers Geschichte der Hofnarren," 
vol. i. p. 909, we learn that Margraf Philipp of Baden 
had in 1579 a Court-fool, called Lips, and relates his 
reply to the Duke at a council, when, after hearing 
all his Rathe, he called on Lips for his opinion on the 
question in debate — if the Jews were to be tolerated? 
and got the answer " Oh, certainly ! for then we shall 
have in the land all the religions but the Christian, 
which is yet wanting." 

As Shakespeare may have been personally known 
to this witty official, it is not improbable that he may 
have wished to name him as the head of a class, then 
far from disreputable. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

Kent.-- Thou whoreson Zed ! thou unnecessary letter. 

With the letter Z some curious archaeological facts 
both at home and abroad are connected. At Norries 
Law, in Fifeshire, a silver Z was exhumed which 
Dr. Wilson, now Professor at Toronto, in his Pre- 
historic Annals, pp. 497-499, likens to a similar 
figure, sculptured on the Diinnichen stone. Not to 
mention many similar figures found on the Conti- 
nent, I shall now confine myself to the discoveries 
made at Kobbelwitz, in Silesia, in a very early urn, as 
described by Kruse in his Budorgis : they consisted 
of two bronze letters, a Z and a C, or crescent, about 
two inches in height. My reason for introducing 
them illustrative of Shakespeare is from Antonius 
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Velser's * de Zita et Zitario" given by Polinus in his 
Supplement : — 

"Sic enim solitum antiquis duas illas literas D et I in 
imam Z contrahere ; cui rei firmandse, testimonium attuli ex 
notissimo carmine ecclesiastico : Michaelem in virtute con- 
tendentem Zabolum quod lumo negate possit diabolum. 

With this explanation we may take our Poet's 
"thou whoreson Zed" to mean "thou devil, son of 
the Babylonish whore." 

I have lately found the following use of Zabulus 
for the Prince of Darkness, coupled with the old Ger- 
man Queed, or Quad, from which we have formed our 
bad, often used in the version of Reynke Voss, Ham- 
burg, 1660 : 

0 thou, whate'er thy name, 

Or Zabulus, or Queed, 
Come, steel me, sable Sprigte, 

For fremde or doleful deede. 

Without much reference to this subject, but as a 
curious use of this letter Z, I may mention, that, in 
the Universal Magazine for 1795, a Correspondent 
writes : — 

The Z at Grocers' shops is an ancient sign, and looks very 
enigmatical ; but, I am told, it alludes to the word Zinziber, 
or Ginger, and intimated the sale of that article. 

Not a very probable solution ; but, at present, I 
have none better to offer. In Notes and Queries, 
21, February, 1863, an inquiry is made: "What was | 
the import, or signification of the contraction Z, i 
often found in mediaeval Inscriptions ?" without any ) 
reply. 
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Act II. sc. 2. 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 

For the understanding of this passage we must look 
farther back unto our most ancient history than the 
expositors of Shakespeare have hitherto done. Mr. 
C. Knight's note, following Steevens and Hanmer, 
places Camelot in Somersetshire ; but, as in Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary we find no such locality- 
mentioned, he must be in error ; nor is it probable, 
that the license, even of Rage, could stretch a pursuit, 
at one time, so far as the implied distance of these 
localities. Names of places compounded with Cam 
are very frequent in our British Topography, and 
Camelford is the most generally received site of the 
deeds of the fabulous Arthur, proving, however, a 
very remote antiquity. So the Camulodunum of Essex 
and Gloucestershire is matched by a Oameloa on the 
Carron, in Scotland, with the curious circular Temple 
whose destruction Stukeley so graphically revenged. 
There are Camelons in Somersetshire, and many 
other compounds in various parts of England with 
this Initial, and it would be proved, if space here 
permitted, that they were all sites of an ancient 
Pelasgic deity, Camulus, where Sabine worship was 
continued to the time of the Emperor Claudius, but 
who resuscitated it in Essex, and which foreign 
Archaeologists find as the origin of Cambray. 

As old Sarum was, undoubtedly, a British strong- 
hold prior to the Roman Invasion, we may readily 
suppose a fane there, sacred to this pre-historic 
deity, if not the same locality with this earliest 
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designation, so that Kent's threat would then come 
within an easy and possible distance. There are 
more difficult Problems in Etymology than the 
identification of Sarum and Salisbury with Camul. 

Act II. sc. 4. 

0, how this mother swells up towards my heart. 

By a forced inference, the date of King Lear is put 
by Percy later than 1603, because Harsnett's "Decla- 
ration of Popish Impostures 11 from which Shakespeare 
is supposed to have drawn, is ransacked for names and 
incidents, and, amongst others, for the word mother. As 
this conclusion is only supposititious, if it can be shewn 
that this and the names, found in Harsnett for the 
fiends which Edgar enumerates are found elsewhere, we 
shall be at liberty to put the date of this piece at any 
more probable year. Malone, in his " Chronology of 
Shakespeare's Plays" suspects that November 26th, 
1605, was not its earliest appearance, and if the old 
play of King Leir, which was entered in Stationers' 
Hall in 1594, was the original piece, our Poet could 
have owed nothing to Harsnett. The Germans have 
the substantive Moder and the adjective moderich, 
which only requires the restitution of the Anglo-Saxon 
(5, to be the exact English word, defined as " mouldy, 
put rifled," &c, and may be easily applied metaphori- 
cally to the corruption of digested nutriment. 

Act II. sc. 4. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, 
lest it break thy neck with following it. 

It is a very favorite practice of an Exorciser in 
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(xerman Legends to send his banished spirits down a 
hill, in the shape of a large waggon wheel, often fiery. 
In Pohl's Harzsagen, Leipzig (1854, p. 104), we have 
the story of the Banished Hostess, whom there is 
some difficulty to lay, till a Catholic priest is brought 
as exorciser, who sends her into the Red Sea. The 
door is opened, and she makes her exit down the 
road as a fiery wheel (gluhendes Feuerrad), and a 
shoemaker had felt the rush of the wind as she 
passed to her final destination. (See also Notes on 
Hamlet, Act II. sc. 2, supra). 

Act III. sc. 2. 

Hide thee, thou bloody Hand. 
Thou perjured, 

This is a peculiar German superstition. In Schopp- 
ner's w Sagen im Baierischen Lande," vol. iii. Nos. 
938, 939, are two legends particularly relating to 
the hands of two perjurers. The first broke through 
the heavy stone, that covered the body, twice, and 
could only be made to settle down into the grave 
by a restitution from the heir, of some Church plate 
that the dead man had denied on oath to be in his 
possession. The other is the hand of a false witness, 
in a disputed case of boundaries : when about to be 
buried, the coffin burst asunder, and the hand of the 
perjurer rose perpendicularly up, and, though covered 
with earth, could not be forced down. The perjury 
was evidently thus acknowledged, and the hand was 
cut off at the wrist, by order of the magistrate, and 
hung up in the church of Eisenberg, where a modern 
relater had himself seen it still preserved. A similar 
story is told, I believe, in MiillenhofPs " Sagen von 
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Schleswig and Holstein" : on the hand and arm 
of the Knight who, at the instigation of Duke Erich, 
murdered King Abel, his brother ; that it rose out 
of the ground and could not be kept down. 

Act III. sc. 4. 

Flibbertigibbet. — The name of this fiend, so beauti- 
fully adapted by Walter Scott in Kenilworth, to one 
of his most fanciful creations, is a pure emanation of 
German Paganism, carried down into Christianity. 
Flibber, is an onomatopoeia, like Flicker, Flutter, 
Flimmer, denoting the lambent play of gaseous ex- 
halations round putrefying substances, such as are 
found round places of execution, particularly in 
Germany, where it is the practice to leave the bodies 
of executed malefactors to rot on the wheels, on 
which their limbs have been broken, in the open 
air. The word Gibbet, which we have taken from 
the French Gibet, is but a malformation of the Ger- 
man Giebel, our Gable, designating the original 
angular form of the gallows, as now represented in 
military punishment by the Halberds. The whole 
is the famous object, the Galgenmannchen (Gallows- 
mannikin) personified, otherwise named the Alraun y 
on which Keysler in his " Antiquitates septentriona- 
les" has an express treatise. The Alraun was always 
to be dug out below a gallows. 

Act III. sc. 4. 

SairU Withold footed thrice the Wold. 

Collier in a note says : — In all the old copies, Saint 
Withold is printed S withhold ; and for " wold" they 
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read old, Tyrwhitt supposes St. Withhold to be 
St. Vitalis j and, it appears, that Withhold was the 
saint commonly invoked against the nightmare. 

I have looked into the Legends on the subject of 
St. Vitalis ; but I find nothing to confirm Tyrwhitt's 
opinion. The most famous among the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy of this name appears to have been 
a Salzburg bishop, elected 623 and dying in 646, 
His virtues have been celebrated in the following 
monkish rhymes : — 

Nunc nul' est talis, qualis fuit iste Vitalis 
In toto mundo, quia vixit corpore mundo. 
Hie pater insignis meritis fulget quoque signia 
M grotos sanat, virtus de inamiore manat 
Qui regitur tumba, vir simplicitate columba 
Et serpens astu, tibi consul o, quod venias tu 
Hue, si sanari cupis et membres solidari 
Surdus hie auditum recipit, mutus quoque ritum 
Ut lingua fetur, ccecus petit, ut sibi detur 
Lumen, quod prsestat Praesul populo quoque praestat 
Urbe Salis clams, Ohristo super omnia charus 
Quamvis trauslatus non sit pater iste beatus. 

In all this nothing extraordinary is predicated of 
peripatetic power, which, in St. Vitus and his Dance, 
is particularly prominent. This is related of a very fa- 
vorite German saint, venerated from Corvey on the 
Weser to Riigen, Sec, where, he is supposed, either pro- 
totype or suppleant of the famous heathen Idol San- 
tovit, all through Germany down to the Illyrian 
shores. St. Vitus footing it over the wold, might 
easily be an association to the original framer of the 
ballad of which Edgar here sings a portion, with St. 
Vitus and his dancing votaries (see my motto, &c. of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, Part II.). 
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Giesebrecht, " Geschichte der Wenden," gives from 
Mareschalci Chronicon, p. 14, a curious instance of 
the perambulations of a Community annually in May, 
to obtain a favourable harvest. First went the Bag- 
piper with his drone covered with dogskin, then the 
Dancer, then the rest of the villagers, at a place 
called Gabellinde, on the rivulet Sude in Mecklen- 
burg; and they danced in a procession to the har- 
bour, whence possibly the origin of St. VitusVDance. 
It is possible that Shakespeare, or the author of 
Edgar's Ballad may have mistaken the meaning of 
Wold ; for in Bragur, vol. vi. p. 19, is a very curious 
paper on two ancient deities, Odin and Wold, illus- 
trated by a print, of an old carved stone found near 
an old Druidical stone, with incised Runic characters 
carried round it. The true reading may, therefore, 
be " footed it thrice, to Wold." In the Journal of 
the British Archaeological Association for the Glou- 
cester Congress, at p. 127, Mr. Hayrick gives an 
account of u Crying the mare " in Hereford, an ana- 
logous ceremony. This is almost identical with the 
practice mentioned by Grimm, D. M. p. 105, where 
the Mecklenburg reapers leave in one corner of the 
field a few ears tied together, round which they make 
a festal dance, invoking thrice "JVold! wold! wold!" 
for better corn next year. See also Kloster, Band ix. 

Act III. sc. 4. 
Peace, Smolkin ; peace, thou fiend ! 

There will be no difficulty in identifying this fiend 
with the inevitable instrument, or familiar, of our 
witches, the harmless cat under the name of Grimalkin, 
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through German sources. Taking Gri but as a prefix 
for the French Gris, our Grey, and exchanging it for 
the sibilant prefix S we get the German Smolken, 
the diminutive of Schmollen, to be in the sulks. This 
word Adelung refers, deducting the prefix Sch, to 
maulen, to mouth ; and Eberhard's synonyms make 
them identical, though with us the usage of the word 
has progressed from cause to consequence, from 
passive sullenness to active mouthing : as in the Scrip- 
tural expression, Psalm xxxv. 15, Prayerbook ver- 
sion : "The very abjects came together, making 
wry mouths at me ; " and Psalm lxxiii. 9 : "To set 
their mouth against the Heavens." To bring out 
the name of Malkin, minus the German diminutive 
chen, or ken, we must refer to the miaul, or mauL 
which seems but an onomatopoeical version of the 
peculiar cry of the cat, as mewing, or, better provin- 
cially, miauing. 

Act III. sc. 4. 

The prince of darkness is a Gentleman ; 
Modo he's called, and Mahu. 

The ancient religion of Germany was dualistic; 
two equal powers, the Bielbog and Zernibog, divided 
the Government of the world, and the veneration of 
the people for good and evil respectively (see Puck, 
vol. i. p. 44). Therefore, in whatever veneration or 
respect, whatever title of superiority and deference 
was given to the good and beneficent Being, was due 
equally to his opponent ; nay, perhaps more, as fear 
is a more active principle than gratitude. 

That Modo and Mahu are found in Dr. Harsnett's 
declaration also with Flibbertigibbet, Hopdance, 
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Frateretto, and Smolkin, is very true ; but it is not, 
therefore, certain that our Poet studied that book to 
find them. In Volume II. of this work, p. 304, 1 have 
exhumed the name of Ariel, unknown to Harsnett, 
from a legendary work under the title : Dr. Faustus* 
"Magia Naturalis," published at Passau in 1505, in 
which are more than a thousand fantastical proper 
names, many very similar to the two above. An 
epitome of this work will be found in Scheible's 
Kloster, Band iii. p. 1095, where, however, it is called 
"The true Jesuits 9 deviPs force"; the full title being 
" Wahrhafter Jesuiten-Hollenzwang, Generalzwang aller 
Geister, wo sie immer seyn, und den Menschen nach 
ihrem Begehren thun und gehorchen miissen, gefallt durck 
Pastor Eberhard, Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu zu 
Ingolstadt" (The true Hell-control of the Jesuits 
over all Spirits, wherever they may be, to serve man- 
kind for every wish, and who must obey them, drawn 
out by Pastor Eberhard, of the Society of Jesus at 
Ingolstadt). Whether truly or falsely attributed to 
this much maligned Order, its early introduction into 
Germany shews the popular belief on this subject, 
and the opinion, even after Luther's Reformation, 
that exorcisms, to be effectual, must be undertaken 
only by Catholic priests, may have been carried over 
into England, with such a manual for their guide. 
Among the numerous names of the fiends or spirits 
invoked, we have, p. 1085, Mayth and Maym; p.1093, 
Maholem, Mennelem; p. 1123, Maku and Maka; 
and, if not near enough to Modo and Mahu, a stricter 
search amongst the curious crowd might possibly find 
them identical; for Pillicocke we have, p. 1132, a 
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near approach in Phaloway and Pilwolet, and at p. 
1084, Semolla in lieu of Smolkin. 

Possibly, however, the exact members of this De- 
monology are found in Kloster (Band iii. p. 226). 
" Modyn, von dem Zorn, Hass, Liigen, Krieg (Modyn 
is the ruler of anger, hatred, lies, and war) ; and at 
p. 324: Maihey oder Machon, welchen dienen 2,000,000 
Engel (Mathey or Machon, to whom serve 2,000,000 
angels). 

To the title a very useful notice is appended : 
M This book is indeed not for the commonalty to get 
into their hands, but for monasteries sunk in poverty 
and need. Should it, however, get into the hands of 
a common person who wishes to use it, let him call 
in an ecclesiastic who understands it, for otherwise 
be would glean nothing from it. Has he obtained his 
wishes, let him not forget the poor and such as suffer 
from want." 

To these Edgar, Act IV. sc. 2, in his assumed 
madness, adds Obidicut and Ilobbididance. " Five 
fiends have been in poor Tom at once ; of Lust, as 
Obidicut ; Hobbididance, prince of dumbness ; Mahu, of 
stealing; Modo, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of 
moping and mowing;" exactly, as all the different 
spirits in this German mythology have each their 
peculiar office over the passions or crimes of man. 
The necessity, therefore, for Shakespeare having need 
of Harsnett for their enumeration, falls to the ground, 
or any necessity to judge the first appearance of King 
Lear anterior to 1603, the date of Harsnett's book. I 
lament that a copy of it, though published by the 
order of the then Privy Council, is not found in the 
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National Library. It is of importance that the whole 
of this passage is Hot found in the first folio. 

Act III. sc. 6. 
Or bobtail Tyke, or trundle-tail. 

Tyke is a word generally used in a bad sense, as 
in Steevens' instance froniWitches of Lancaster, 1634, 
for dogs. 

11 Are Mr. Robinson's dogs turned tikes with a 
wanion" ; but, perhaps, more frequently for men, par- 
ticularly for Yorkshire men; it is the prevailing 
opinion of their general acuteness in the matter of 
horse-flesh, so that a Yorkshire bite and a Yorkshire 
tyke are pretty nearly synonymous. But Steevens* 
definition as " a Runic word for little," is neither true 
nor of any significance as a canine qualification. The 
word is the German Tucke, Tiickisch. Adelung defines 
the substantive justly : "Eine tlickische Handlung, 
ein Uebel, welches man einem andern vermittelst 
eines vortheiihaft scheinenden Verhaltens zufugt"(an 

111 which is done to another by means of an 
apparently beneficial behaviour). His quotation 
from Uz : — 

Wo kiihne TUcke schleichen. 

would suit very well the treacherous nature of some 
hounds. 

Act III. sc. 6. 
Hound or spaniel, brache or Ipn. 

Bracke, a corruption of the Danish wild-brat, in the 
royal motto at Christianborg : treu war Wtldbrat, 
perhaps the original of our brat, sometimes a word 
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of endearment, often of execration against children, as 
duck, little duck, &c, is of the first. 

Lym, which Nares refers to limehound, would be 
better line-hound, as held back by the leash, in which 
it would well answer to the German Leit-Hund, in 
the same meaning and not of very differing sound as 
perhaps also Leinhund. 

Act IV. sc. 6. 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam. 

A very small emendation will make this passage 
clear. Of it, Steevens says, " I am not confident that 
I understand the meaning of this desultory speech f 
at trial, sufficiently indicates that the opening cry of 
the official " Oyez," so frequently garbled into O yes, 
is here meant. 

Act IV. sc. 6. 

Eopdance cries in Tom's belly for two whole herrings. 
Croak not, black angel ; I have no food for thee. 

A curious superstition, often made subservient to 
imposture both at home and abroad, is hidden under 
these words. The belief that various reptiles, snakes, 
toads, newts, &c., may be swallowed by drinking 
from brooks, or ditches, and continue in the stomach 
alive, is a prevalent popular fallacy. They are then 
supposed to have a ravenous appetite for food, to 
supply which impostors crave the charity of the bene- 
volent. I have still a perfect recollection, at the 
distance of more than half a century, of the horror 
caused not only to myself and school companions, but 
to many grown-up inhabitants, by the tale of a 
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cunning knave who pretended that he had a live toad 
in his stomach, whose cravings for food were in- 
cessant. He was, I believe, assisted by a species of 
ventriloquism to imitate the reptile's croaking; the 
donations he received were proportionate to the pity 
his tale excited, and, no doubt, he made an ample 
harvest. The subject has been lately much ventilated 
in Notes and Queries. The number for November 13, 
1863, has a cutting from the Leeds Mercury of August 
19th, with a very circumstantial relation by a Swedish 
Physician, of the symptoms, real or affected, by which 
a Swedish peasant was affected. This foreign instance, 
though modern, is no doubt not solitary, but of long 
standing, and may have been brought under our 
Poet's notice on the Continent. The instances pro- 
duced by the Commentators from Harsnctt are not 
much to the point. 

Act IV. sc. 6. 

Hadst thou been aught but Gossomer feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou hadst shivered like an egg. 

In the long note added by Mr. C. Knight, to the 
end of this Act, he adduces the following beautiful 
description of it from Romeo and Juliet, Act II. sc. 6 : 

A lover may bestride the gossamours 
That idle in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall ; so light is vanity. 

But, 1 think, there was no need for the following 
doubt : — 

It is needless to inquire, whether Shakespeare was aware 
that the filmy threads were the production of spiders. Spencer 
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mentions them as scorched dew. Without entering into 
any detail of the controversy between naturalists, as to the 
cause of the phenomenon in connexion with the spider, we 
may quote Gilbert White's remarks attached to his interesting 
description of a score of Gossamers. 

Now I believe fully, that Shakespeare was not only 
fully aware of the nature of the phenomenon, but 
also of the meaning and derivation of the word, which 
is purely German, contracted from Gottes Sommer. 
This phenomenon is only seen in the few fine days 
that usually precede the dreariness of winter. In the 
Sagen im Baierischen Lande, which I have already had 
the pleasure of quoting, in vol. iii. p. 162 we have a 
poem in the dialect of the Altmiihl-Thal, near Kel- 
heim, describing, from a Catholic point of view, how 
this short-lived Summer was obtained from Jehovah, 
at the intercession of the Virgin Mary, and thence 

called ©a ILtaHiFraua^Dunna* The poem is too 

long to give entire, a few verses with a metrical 
translation may suffice. 



Warm koa Bloama mehr blliaht, 
Und koa Grasel schiasst mehr, 
Wann da Wind voar eahms Laubat 
Treibt, rauschat daher ; 

Nach den duslinga Taer'n 
Voll Truabnuss und Keg'n 
Wann ma wochalang d' Sunna 
Kaam blinkatzen seg'n. 

An dem Samsta af oamal 
Dees G'wolkat vofliagt 
Und d' Sunna's erst Schneebel 
Weckleckt und afziagt. 

Dass en Samsta voar Abend 
Da liaben Frau z' Ehr*n t 
Dee Sunna muass scheina 
Kannst alio Tag hbr'n. 



When the trees green no longer, 
The grass grows no more ; 
When the wind drives the leaves 
In its fury before. 

After days full of sorrow, 
Full of trouble and rain ; 
When for weeks the bright sun 
We have sought for in vain. 

On a Sunday at once, 
When the welkin is clear, 
And the sun the first snow 
Licks up to it near. 

That oth' Eve of her Sunday, 
To Mary's renown, 
The sun must shine brightly, 
To ev'ry one's known. 
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That our Poet had his Gossomer from Germany, 
his spelling thus plainly proves; in this he is followed 
in Bullokar's English Expositor, 1616, spelt Gossomer 
God's Summer; though in 1637 we have in Hannibal 
and Scipio, by Nabbers, our present faulty reading, 
Gossamer. When our Poet says, " That idle in the 
wanton summer air," he must allude to this German 
summer late in the year, in which only these films 
appear. 

Act IV. sc. 6. 
Whose face between her Forks presageth Snow. 

Though the sense, in the usual acceptation of Fork, 
admits the reprehensible interpretation which Steevens 
elicits from Cotgrave's explanation of Fourchere, and 
Edwards by a forced construction as " whose face 
presages snow between her forks," does not add, as 
Steevens suggests, to the " modesty of the explan- 
ation," I think, a slight knowledge of Teutonic 
mythology will give a perfectly pure and innocent 
meaning. 

The potency of all angles, in repelling or calling 
up deities and spirits of every description, is too well 
known. Every cutting instrument is necessarily 
angular, and, therefore, of the necessary efficacy. 
The Egge, or harrow, is all points and angles ; of it 
some examples are given, Puck, vol. i. p. 72 ; and in 
Burns' "All Hallowen," when hempseed is sown 
something must be taken to represent, at least, the 
harrow. 

The Grays now for a harrow takes, 

An' hierts at his curpiu ; 
And every now and then he says : 

" Hemp seed I sow thee." 
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Of others, the efficacy of the shears may suffice 
from Herrick's Hesperides, p. 234 : 

Hang up hooks and shears to scare, 
Hence the hag that rides the mare, etc. 

This angle, or the Fork, is also necessary to enable 
mortals to view the Scandinavian deities, an example 
of which is also found in my Puck, vol. i. p. 74-5, 
from Saxo Grammaticus, p. 37, to see Odin. Bearco 
there inquires of Ruta : — 

At nunc ille, ubi sit, qui vulgo dicitur Othin, 

Omnipotens, uno semper contentus ocello ? 

Die mihi, Ruta precor, usquam si conspicis ilium ? 

Ruta answers : — 
Adde oculum proprius et nostras prospice chelas, 
Ante sacraturus victrici lumina signo, 
Si vis praesentem tuto cognoscere martem. 
Bearco. — Sic potero horrendum Frigse spectare maritum 
Quantum cuique alio clypeo sU tectus, et album 
Flectat equum 

Here we find the deity only visible through the 
human angular orifice, produced by the arm placed 
akimbo against the sides ; and the snow sufficiently 
designated by the white horse and white shield 
which covers Odin's body. I see herein nothing more 
indecent than the appropriation by Her present Most 
Gracious Majesty of the Garter on the arm, which a 
male Sovereign wears on the leg. Analogous, how- 
ever, to the use of this imperial emblem is certainly 
for males the angle which Cotgrave's definition of 
Fourchere gives, as the " Twist," that part of the 
body where the thighs do part. For the graphical 
representations of the head in this situation, notices 
of which I have given in Puck, as already cited, from 
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Chalk church in Kent, and the stables of Haddon 
Hall, with the other views on the XHAH y "forfex" 
of the Greeks, sufficiently prove. 

For the snow, which this position gives the power 
of seeing besides the white accompaniment already 
given, proving him only its personification, we may 
adduce the following upward genealogy of his family 
from Scheible's Kloster y Band ix. p. 236 

SSon t>er Spnaflic ber $ngtinger wax gornjeter, 
itonig in Sotlanb (gtnnfanb), feme bret ©of)ne : $ i e r, 
aud) £)gtr (ba$ SDleer), genannt; fio ge (gofjesgeuer); 
tint) jta rc(SBinb^uft). Siefe jeugten grojl (£dtte), 
benS3ater t)om ©no (©cfynee), beffen ©ofyn war S£bore 
(Donner). — SJlad) eincr anbem £anbfd)tift fyattt er ani) 
brei Softer : Sinn (garter ©cfynee); 2)rtfn?a (weu 
cber ©d)nee); unb 2Rjoll (©cfyneebrift). 

[Of the Yuglinga Dynasty Fornjeter was King in 
Jotland (Finnland); his three sons were called : Hier, 
also Ogir (the Sea); Loge (Lohe Fire); and Kari 
(Wind- Air). These generated Frost (Cold), the father 
of Sno (Snow), whose son was Thore (Thunder) — 
After another MS. he had also three daughters : Finn 
(Hard Snow), Dri/wa (Soft Snow), and Mjoll (Drift- 
Snow). 
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Shakespeare was seldom satisfied with a single 
basis for his plots. How much soever he may have 
been indebted to the anonvmous authors of West- 
ward for Smelts, &c., (vide Malone's edition, vol. viii. 
p. 474), it is equally clear, that, for some other 
portions, he has dipped into the specialties of a very 
early period of German history and mythology. 

For the first we will hear the story Belarius relates 
to the two youths, whom he has taught to consider 
as his sons. 

Act III. sc. 3. 

Bel. How you speak, 

Did you but know the city's miseries, 

And felt them knowingly ; the art o' the Court, 

As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to climb 

Is certain falling, or so slippery that 

The fear's as bad as falling ; the wit of the Court 

A pain, that only seems to seek out danger 

To the name of fame and honor, which dies i' the search 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph, 

As record of fair act ; nay, many times 

Doth ill deserve by doing well : what's worse, 

Must court'sy at the censure.— 0, boys, this story 
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The world may read in me. My body's marked 
With Roman swords, and my report was once 
First with the best of note. Cymbeline loved me ; 
And, when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. 

Thus far the relative position of the warrior and 
his prince " before the false oaths of two villains" 
swore, that the former "was confederate to the 
Romans." 

Now follows his revenge : — 

How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature. 
These boys know little they are sons to the king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive 

This Polydore, 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king, his father, called Guiderus,— 

The younger brother, Cadwal 

(Once Arviragus), is as like a figure, 

O, Cymbeline ! heaven and my conscience knows, 
Thou didst unjustly banish me ; whereon, 
At three and two years old, I stole these babes, 
Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 
Thou reft' st me of my lands.— 

If we now find in German history, or more parti- 
cularly in the annals of Saxony, an esteemed warrior 
wronged by his prince, or rather believing himself 
wronged, who in revenge stole the two sons of that 
prince from the castle where they were residing, but 
who are afterwards restored to their parents, I think 
such coincidences will be judged more than acci- 
dental, and indicate a knowledge in our Poet of an 
event, the acquaintance with which, I believe, it will 
be difficult to find any previous mention of in any 
English chronicle. 
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Yet this is one of the most remarkable facts in 
the ^foreign annals of our present Royal family, 
directly referring to its two principal branches, the 
Saxon Royal and Ducal Houses : the Albertinian and 
Ernestian lines. 

It was in the night from the ?th to the 8th of 
June, 1455, that the two progenitors of these lines, 
Ernst and Albert, were sleeping peaceably in the 
ducal castle of Altenburg, aged respectively twelve 
and fourteen years, when their slumbers and liberty 
were rudely t invaded by a discontented vassal of 
the house, named Kunz, or Conrad, von Kaufungen. 

The grievance, which induced him thus forcibly to 
abduct the two sole heirs to the possessions of their 
father, Frederic II. , der Sanftmiithige (placidus), are 
variously related. According to one account, this 
prince had refused to pay Kunz's ransom of 4,000 
gulden, demanded by the king of Bohemia, who 
captured him at the storming of the town of Gera, 
to whose aid he had been despatched from Altenburg 
with eight hundred horsemen. 

The Prince Elector himself published a report 
which attributes the deed to Kunz's dissatisfaction 
that an estate, which he had in pledge, was re- 
deemed and not given to him to hold by feudal 
tenure. The vassal, grieved at this refusal, muttered 
threats of vengeance, 11 not," says he to the Elector, 
11 against your innocent subjects but against your 
own flesh and blood." The answer recorded by the 
Elector shews how little he apprehended the danger. 
"Take heed, Kunz, that thou only do'st not burn me the 
carp in the fish pond" 

Retiring into Bohemia, where he had some pos- 
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sessions, he mauaged to send thence a confederate 
to take service in the Elector's kitchen as a cook. 
This confederate is by Shakespeare turned into 
11 their nurse Euriphile" 

Act V. sc. 5. 

Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children, 

Upon my banishment j 1 moved her to't. 

Having received the punishment before 

For that which I did then. Beaten for loyalty 

Excited me to treason. Their dear loss, 

The more of you 'twas felt, the more it shaped 

Unto my end of stealing them. 

Learning, by means of his agent in the castle, that 
the Elector would leave for Leipzig about midday 
the 7th July, on a Monday, and that a grand carnival 
of the court attendants was to take place in the 
lower town, with an escort of 40 horsemen he rode 
to the castle, and, placing scaling ladders against 
the windows of the apartment where the young 
princes slept, himself with six others made a forcible 
entry ; and, whilst four others barred the doors of 
the Electress' apartment, forced the youths from 
their beds, and, under threats of immediate death 
upon any alarm, made them descend the ladder. So 
coolly were these proceedings conducted, that when 
the principal accomplice, William of Mosen, had 
secured by mistake a young Count of Barby, who was 
being brought up as a companion of the two princes, 
and found his error, he returned to secure the true 
booty. 

The intentions of Kaufungen being ransom, not 
murder, the conducting of the two princes to a place 
of security, was divided betwixt himself and his 
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confederates ; but their release, after some romantic 
adventures, was quickly effected. These, not falling 
into our Poet's plan, are passed over by him, and, 
therefore, need not be farther followed ; only it may 
be remembered as a somewhat curious coincidence 
that three years following this attempt on two an- 
cestors of His Royal Highness on the male side; an 
ancestor on the female side, the Duke of York, had, 
in 1457, to fly from a similar attempt to seize his 
person. 

Act III. sc. 4. 

Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent, when thou hast ta'en thy stand. 
The elected deer before thee ? 

Dr. Johnson's note rightly gives the meaning of 
this passage, as alluding to a hunt; but certainly not 
to an English one, where — 

'Tis sweet in the huntsman, with fleet hounds and horn, 
To wake with shrill echoes the rosy-eyed morn ; 

but fitting exactly to the German Hetz- or Frei-Jagd, 
when the deer or other game is driven by a large 
circle of hired peasants, continually being narrowed, 
to a central clear spot in which a stand is erected 
for the hunters to take deliberate aim, and so to 
elect any particular animal for their deadly weapon. 
Not having the large forests which Germany still 
possesses as fragments of the huge Hercynian Wood, 
and which Caesar considered so remarkable, our 
English sportsmen have never had the opportunity of 
such wholesale butchery ; and with such want, it is 
to be hoped, the desire has also vanished. 

G 
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See Passionate Pilgrim, xvi. (Mai. p. 367) : 

When, as thine eye hath chose the darne, 
And stalled the deer that thou woukht strike. 

Act V. sc. 4. 

Why did you suffer, Iachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 

With needless jealousy ; 
And to become the geek and scorn 

O' the other's villany ? 

The various definitions given of Geek by the com- 
mentators sufficiently prove, that it is not in the 
English language we have to look for its meaning. 
There can be little doubt that Shakespeare took its 
true meaning, when abroad in Germany, from that 
language, as a fool or laughing-stock; thus his 
joining it to "gull" in Twelfth-night (Act V. sc. 1), 

And made the most notorious geek and gull. 
That e'er invention played on, 

which so excellently suits with Adelung's definition, 
s. v., ein alberner, thdrichter Mensch, " a silly, foolish 
man." The Germans have it also in a verb : gecken, 
u to make anyone play the fool." It is consistently 
used as an illustration in Flugel's Geschichte der 
Burlesque, p. 209, from Die Neue Deutschheit, a satyri- 
cal poem : — 

Ich lob' mil's deutsche Vaterland 

Mit alien seinen Gecken ; 
S'besitzen Witz, Kunst und Verstand, 

Was alt ist, neu zu lecken. 

Scheible's Kloster, Band 4, contains a reprint of 
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T. Murner's Gauch-matt, 4to., Basle, 1519, with nu- 
merous engravings, where the Geek, or Gunch, always 
with his bells, is represented fooled in almost every 
condition of social life. (See Note in Court Fools). 

Act V. sc. 4. 

When from a stately cedar shall be lopt branches, which, 
being dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed to 
the old stock and freshly grow : then shall Posthumus 
end his miseries, and Britain be fortunate and flourish to 
peace and plenty. 

When the indigenous recondite lore and legends 
of a people are used for illustrations by a poet of 
another nation, in which no other trace of it is to 
be found, it must be pretty evident, that this poet 
must have gained his information on the spot, where 
it is common and popular, especially if other cir- 
cumstances tend to encourage the belief of his 
having been there. It must, therefore, be most 
convincing of Shakespeare's visit to Germany, that 
in the recited passage he should have used one of 
the most curious, most special, and most widely 
spread legends of Fatherland, viz. that des gedbrrten 
Baum's (of the withered tree) ; so little is it, even 
at present, known here, that, notwithstanding our 
acknowledgment of Grimm's merit as a mythologist, 
and the elucidation it has received in his Deutsche 
Mythologie, first edit.) under the title Entruckung 
(p 537, seq.), an inquiry was inserted lately in Notes 
and Queries : * what was the legend of the withered 
tree?" without hitherto having elicited a response 
from the numerous readers of that gossiping peri- 
odical. 
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It is the story of the return of one of their famous 
emperors, sometimes Charlemagne, but most com- 
monly the Hohenstaufen Barbarossa, Frederic II., 
though even Charles V. is mentioned, who, though re- 
moved from the world, are not dead, but immured in 
some cavern under a hill, the Kyffhauser inThuringen 
as often as the Unterberg near Salzburg, and wait but 
an appointed time to reappear again in the world. This 
time is, when a pear-tree, after having been long 
withered and dead, shall again suddenly revive and 
shoot forth fresh leaves : then shall the immured 
prince gather his forces, and a final, most destructive 
battle shall be fought; — a prelude to a period of 
enduring peace and prosperity to the country. 

One of Grimm's versions is so remarkably in 
accordance with this passage of our Poet, that I 
think his words ought to be recorded. 

rt Das Walser Feld hat einen durren Baum, der 
schon dreimal umgehauen wurde; seine Wurzel 
schlug immer wieder aus, dass ein neuer vollkom- 
mener Baum daraus wuchs. Wenn er wieder beginnt 
zu grunen, dann naht die schreckliche Schlacht, und 
wenn er Friichte tragt wird sie anheben. Friedrich 
hangt dann seinen Schild an den Baum, Alles wird 
hinlaufen und ein solches Blutbad sein dass den 
Kriegern das Blut in die Schuhe lauft : da werden 
die bosen von den guten Menschen erschlagen 
werden." 

Shakespeare took as much of the legend as suited 
his purpose, to interweave it with his other circum- 
stances into the beautiful and consistent whole, in 
which we now find it. The good period of peace and 
plenty resulting from the dreadful conflict was, of 
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course, from the nature of the plot, referred to Bri- 
tain. But it may be a question, whether the Ger- 
mans have not adopted this popular story from the 
battle of Armageddon in the Apocalypse, where, after 
an unexampled bloody battle, the final peace of the 
world results in the Millennium. 

The mentioning, in one of the versions of the 
legend, that one result will be the regaining of " the 
Holy Sepulchre," (das heilige Grab), and the appear- 
ance of Antichrist, give some support to this Christian 
and biblical origin. 

The only slight resemblance to this Legend which 
I have been able to meet in England, is that which 
a sign suggests, of an Inn at Monkheath, called the 
" Iron Gates/' in Cheshire, under Alderley Edge. It 
is given fully in Vol. 17 of the Mirror, 1831, p. 98. 
It is too long for insertion, but its material con- 
formity is, that a peasant is taken with his horse by 
a necromantic monk, through iron gates into a sub- 
terranean cavern, where he finds numerous knights 
asleep, ready caparisoned for battle, with their steeds; 
and so far agrees with many German stories. 

" These are immured warriors, preserved by the 
good genius of Britain until that eventful day when, 
distracted by internal broils, England shall be three 
times won and lost between sunrise and sunset. Then 
we, awakening from our sleep, shall rise to turn the 
fate of Britain. This shall be when George, the 
son of George, shall reign. A Cestrian shall speak 
of it and be believed." This Chester man is the half 
idiot, half knave, Nixon, the Cheshire prophet, who 
has only some points of the Legend, as, then 
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Peckforton Mill shall be removed to Ludelington Hill, 
And three days' blood shall turn Nogenshire Mill," 

Something like the above Legend is found in 
"L'Arbrc Sec," (Encyclopedic Theologique, Tom. xiv. 
p. 51), from Mandeville. 

Act V. sc. 5. 

Their Nurse Euriphile, 

Who for the theft 1 wedded, stole the children. 

It was necessary for the conduct of this plot, with 
some degree of probability, that an accomplice 
should be implicated. In the original tale it is, we 
have seen, the cook ; our poet made it more likely 
by drawing in the nurse into the story. Her name 
seems to have been suggested by the following tale 
of Hans Sachs' Historie und Geschichte, Theil III, 
p. clxxiii. : Historia von Ysiphele, der Frauen K'onigin. 
The convertibility of R and S, renders the identity 
unquestionable. 
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Our German neighbours are ambitious, not only of 
understanding our national Poet thoroughly, but 
even of penetrating further into his thoughts and 
ideas than we can ourselves. They have numerous 
translations of his works ; and a writer in the wide- 
read publication Das Morgenblatt, No. 48, 1848, goes 
so far as to say, 11 Have we not in German trans- 
lations of equal value with the original? If, forsooth, 
in Paradise Shakespeare could again take his works 
in hand, he would often wish to have himself written 
them as the Germans have translated them." 

A critical comparison of some of these Verdeutschun- 
gen might, perhaps, result in a different belief. 

In 1839, we had from Herr Ernst Sussmuhl a trans- , 
lation of Shakespeare's Dramaturgische Werke ; and 
the following passages from his preface will give 
some idea of this overweening Teutonic imperti- 
nence : — 

The historical investigations of the English are alone of any 
value. What opinion we ought to entertain of the critical 
and ajsthetical interpretations of their commentators, Tieck, 
in his Preface, has thoroughly and convincingly shewn : u Dr. 
Johnson and his fellows did not understand the Poet, and 
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yet they tried explanations such as they were. I can declare, 
I have read the notes of the English commentators to many 
of Shakespeare's pieces, and beyOnd some historical points 
have found in them nothing useful ; yet for a long period 
these annotations were thought the only true and valuable. 
Are not these notes, even to the present day, printed with 
the new editions ? Instead of that, we should try to refute 
them, and from Tieck's example restore the original readings. 
I would soon have laid them aside, if I had not received so 
much pleasure from the palpable and absurd mistakes which 
seemed to me but a parody of the genuine comic power of 
the Poet.'' 

How Tieck would have cut up our annotators may 
be seen from the erasures and MS. remarks in his 
copy of the Basel Variorum edition of Shakespeare's 
works, now in the British Museum Library. But 
what some of his more sober countrymen themselves 
hold of his opinions we may learn from Delius' "Die 
Tieck 1 sche Shakespeare Critik beleuchtet." Bonn, 1847, 
Einleitung. 

After having premised that the Germans are fond 
of calling Shakespeare their own, and shewing the 
influence his works have had in the formation of their 
philosophy of art, he continues : — 

But this consciousness must not, as so often happens, warp 
our judgment to consider our spiritual affinity as exclusively 
belonging to ourselves, and which we hold with a superior 
title to that of the English. We ought not any longer to 
indulge in the unworthy fallacy, that our aesthetic countrymen 
have nourished for their own and their readers' patriotic 
feeling the delusion, that Shakespeare is better understood in 
Germany than in England. 

Much in Tieck's " Herclesvein " might be adduced 
from other German commentators— from Garve, 1796, 
Horn, 1808, Rotscher, Simrock, Vehse, Kreysig, &c. 
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Even J. W. Schlegel, the least transcendental and 
most legitimate foreign critic of our Poet, cannot 
avoid calling Dr. Johnson to task for his judgment 
on the different dramas, because this deep searcher 
into the inner workings of the human mind is not so 
enthusiastic in his praise as to approve of blunders 
and defects. He says : — 

And yet, how little and how unsatisfactorily does he (Dr, 
Johnson) himself speak of the pieces, considered as a whole ! 
Let any man, for instance, bring together the short characters 
which he gives at the close of each play, and see, if the aggre- 
gate will amount to that sum of admiration which he himself, 
at the outset, has stated as the correct standard for the 
appreciation of the whole. 

To all this we may oppose Steevens* remarks as a re- 
joinder: "If Shakespeare is worth reading, he is worth 
explaining, and the researches used for so valuable 
and elegant a purpose merit the thanks of genius and 
candour, not the satire of prejudice and ignorance. 
That labour which so essentially contributes to the 
service of true taste deserves a more honourable 
repository than the Temple of Dulness." 

The most outrageous transcendentalism will be 
found in Dr. Hermann Ulrici's Shakespeare's Drama- 
turgishe Kunst, Leipzig, 1847, a writer whom Air. C. 
Knight, in his illustrated edition of the Poet's works, 
seems to have taken more especially under his English 
patronage. 

This is one of his views on Hamlet, p. 427 : — 

If the true drama ought to reflect the world's history itself 
in concrete, there must then be contained in it all the richness 
of the world's history in thought, tendency and motives ; but 
there must also be possible very different points of view, though 

g5 
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one of them all may be the true zenith and centre to which 
all the rest are subordinate. This circumstance has its con- 
firmation in Hamlet. If we, in Shakespeare, must generally 
dig deep to get down to the lowest foundation on which he 
has built each marvellous edifice, such a proceeding is more 
necessary here. Every new commentator by whom Hamlet 
has been considered, aud who has written upon him, has gone 
further and deeper than his predecessors. 

and a little further, at p. 431 : — 

Hamlet is, as I believe, from nature an artistical (kiinst- 
licher), or, if that is preferred, a philosophical spirit, and in 
that the general basis of his character will be found. 

On Romeo his opinion is as follows : — 

Romeo, frightened by a dream (Act I. sc. 4), follows the 
invitation of his friends almost unhesitatingly, though he 
meets it driven by a necessity. And this necessity, what else 
is it than just that dark but necessary connexion betwixt 
the inner and outer world, yon secret, though so plain ; action 
and re-action betwixt a man's character and his fate, by which 
the outer relations and circumstances correspond to the inner 
drag of the mind, by which here fates, clouds, Romeo's ideal 
force of love, to which he is for his entire being, as it were, 
subject, correspond with the external opportunity. 

More might be adduced in a similar strain, if the 
above were not sufficient. 

But, perhaps, the zenith of abstractedness and 
Teutonic philosophy will be found in the latest critic, 
Dr. and Professor J. L. Flathe, of Leipzig, in his 
"Shakespeare in seiner Wirklichkeit" erster Theil, 
186". We have, in the first part, something intended 
for an autographic character of Shakespeare from 
himself, and a review of the previous views of his 
predecessors, from all of whom he dissents. His own 
views are principally deduced from the sonnets of 
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which we have many, translated by himself, com- 
pared with similar ideas or expressions from the 
Plays. 

My limits, however, preclude me from following in 
extenso his singular views ; and I shall content myself 
with an abstract of Polonius and family (the Po- 
lonius as he calls them, to express his contempt of 
the three). He finds (Hamlet, p. 34), that the tragedy 
has two principal factors (zweiHauptfaktoren), one in 
Hamlet, the other the three persons of the Polonius 
family. " Teutonic aisthetic has, since it has not 
throughout been able to comprehend the tragedy, 
not known what to do rightfully with these Po- 
lonius." 

And what does the Reader suppose that their true 
character is ? They are all three in a league to entrap 
Hamlet into a marriage for which he has no inclin- 
ation. Polonius is only second to Pandarus in his 
matrimonial scheming for his daughter. And Ophe- 
lia, in Mrs. Jameson's characteristics: " Oh, far too 
good, too soft, too fair, to be cast among the briars 
of this working-day world, and fall and bleed upon 
the thorns of life," is, in Professor Flathe's idea, 
nothing but a common intriguante, intent only on 
securing Hamlet for a husband as heir-apparent to 
the crown of Denmark, which he certainly is not. 
He continues p. 48. 

But old Polonius and his Ofelia [sic] have misreckoned 
dreadfully. Their sin falls back upon themselves, and by the 
same madness, which they fancy they had caused for their 
own advantage, they have to descend into the darkness of the 
grave, which gives them very gloomy answer to their question 
after their dream of terrestrial grandeur. 
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When Polonius and Ofelia are finished off, that the bad 
fate (Ungeist) of his family may be made fully manifest, 
Laertes appears upon the scene. It must still be tried, even 
after such dreadful experiences, if from his father's and his 
sister's death something important and excellent may not 
be attained. 

Yet Professor Flathe is said to number 150 
voluntary and valuable auditors, to listen to such 
diatribes. 

This may be thought somewhat digressive from 
my principal purpose, which is to prove that Shake- 
speare passed three years of his life on the Continent, 
but it has drawn my attention to a question asked, 
concerning the Poet, that may be useful in the 
inquiry : does Shakespeare in Hamlet picture himself 
or any of the circumstances of his early life ? 

Warburton inclined fully to the idea. — Heinrich 
Steffen has an express treatise on Hamlet, in 
1841, in which he states, that the trouble it took 
him to comprehend the drama, only equalled the 
pleasure he received when he had mastered it ; and 
he then declares, that it must have been prophetical 
to make Hamlet a Wittenberg student at the date of 
the play. 

And Dr. P. Macdonel, in 1843, after totally 
negativing actual madness as rendering us unable to 
appreciate justly that high and transcendental feeling 
for which this drama is distinguished, at p. 11 gives, 
perhaps, a pretty correct psychological view of the 
character of its hero : — 

Shakespeare has presented to us a correct outline of the 
moral character of those whose feelings and actions have 
been influenced by that temperament, denominated melan- 
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choly, but which is often found assuming, under different 
phases, many of those that beloDg to the sanguine. 

Does Shakespeare himself not corroborate this in 
the following lines, Act II., last scene ? — 

The spirit, that I have seen, 

May be a devil ; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 
(As he is very potent with such spirits,) 
Abuses me to damn me. 

But, as a melancholy temperament may be assisted, 
if not engendered, by adverse outward life, supposing 
Hamlet's melancholy counterpart of the Poet's, some 
reasons must be shewn from known circumstances in 
Shakespeare's life to induce such melancholy. In 
this respect, we shall adduce the opinions and high 
authority of Hallam : — 

There seems to have been a period of Shakespeare's life 
when his heart was ill at ease and ill content with the world 
or his own conscience : the memory of hours misspent, of 
affection misplaced or unrequited, the experience of man's 
worser nature, which intercourse with ill chosen associates 
by choice or circumstance peculiarly teaches — these, as they 
sank down into the depth of his great mind, seem not only 
to have inspired into the conception of Lear and Tim on, but 
that of one primary character — the censurer of mankind. 

Why, therefore, the certain facts of his life that 
would induce such melancholy, and particularly such 
as refer in the above extract to affections misplaced, 
should be ignored if we want to form a correct 
opinion of the Poet, and more especially of this 
drama, I cannot conceive. They have been brought 
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together from the very few facts we know of Shake- 
speare. 

There is none more clearly proved than the unhappi- 

ness of his marriage. The dates of the birth of his children, 
compared with that of his removal from Stratford, the total 
omission of his wife's name in the first draft of his will, and 
the bitter sarcasm in the bequest, by which he remembers 
her afterwards, — all prove, beyond a doubt, his separation 
from the lady early in life, and his unfriendly feeling towards 
her at the close of it. 

One of our writers, the late Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
whose studies of Shakespeare entitle his opinions to 
great respect, affirms the identity of Shakespeare 
and Hamlet in the most direct terms. His words 
are : — 

Most great authors have in some one of their productions 
given to the world the impress of their own form and 
thought ; and characters, apparently imaginative, have been 
faithful portraitures of their own known character and views. 
Numerous incidents now render it beyond mere conjecture, 
that in this, the greatest production of our bard, he has made 
it the vehicle to shadow forth his real feelings and great 
imaginings. 

To this catalogue, I fear, must be added the tes- 
timony of numerous sonnets, his undoubted produc- 
tions, in which the fiery breathings of a married man 
(I take the description from an ardent defender, 
Browne, in his Autobiography from Stanzas 127 to 
152,) are a poem "To his mistress on her infidelity " ; 
and Stanzas 27 to 35 of another poem, 44 To his friend 
who robbed him of his mistress, forgiving him."* 



* Malone (and others have repeated it after him), has 
pointed out several passages in Shakespeare which seem 
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Such are the authorities and facts by which we 
form the opinion, that in many, if not in all, the 
incidents of the piece, Shakespeare delineates the 
incidents of his own life, and, therefore, more espe- 
cially a three years' residence abroad as fahrender 
Schauspieler and student in the university of Witten- 
berg, and thence follows a competent knowledge of 
German and more than a smattering of Latin. 

Supposing him, therefore, both player and student 
abroad, two professions at that period so often united 
there; and, if we may trust our jest-books, fre- 
quently united at home,* some notices, to prove 

directly to indicate the evils resulting from unions, in which 
parties were misgrafted in respect of years, which Collier 
assents to in his life of Shakespeare, 1844, p.lxxxvii. 

* The plot, upon which the once popular farce of No song, 
no supper, is founded, I believe I recollect told in Scroggin's 
Jests of an Oxford Student- We have it, in an amusing variety, 
in Hans Sachs, vol. v , der vierte Theil, p. 13a, with the title : 

©£t fafjrenlJ Scolder nut ticm STeufelbannm. 

One of these Scholares Vagabonds comes to a house to ask 
for a Zehrpfermig, a travelling penny. He declares :- 

Es i*t uus aufgesetzt allsand, It is our wondrous handwork thus : 

Das wir stettigs im Land umbwan- That we are alway on the Tramp, 
dern. 

Von einer hohen Schul zu der andern, From one high School to t'other ramp, 

Das3 wir hierinn die schwartze Kunst And practise all sorts of black art, 

Und dergleich ander Kiinste sunst, With what to them is joined as part. 

Wo man eim etwas hat gestoln, If any one's aught lost by theft 

Das konnen wir ihm widerholn [sic J. We »u flnd of whftt he » 8 been De reft. 

Wem Augenweh und Zahnweh Who suffers, aches, from tooth or eye, 



Dom kdnn wir ein Segn an Hals We can to's neck an am 'let tye. 
hencken ; 

Vor's Geschosswund Segn wir auch We can prevent from Balis all harm, 
haben, 

WirkCnnWarsagn und Schatzgraben, And have for treasure trove a charm ; 

Und zu Nacht auf dem Bock auss- At uight ride th'air on goat's rough 

fahren. back. 
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the identity of the playing and studying professions 
seem desirable. Fahrend, our word strolling, was 
equally applicable to both, as our still legal term of 
vagabonds applied to the histrionic corps would suit 
as well early foreign actors. For this we need only 
refer to Forkel's Geschichte der Musik, Bd. II, p. 
742-49, who, taking his onset for the dramatic art 
as early as the Druids, though he finds fault with the 
term fahrende Leute, because the parties rode (fuhren) 
neither in a coach nor on horseback, says, it was 
equivalent in Latin to Scho lares vagi, Scholastici vaga- 
bundi, and hence, from the disorderly troops of women 
who generally accompanied them, these also were 
called fahrende Leute. 

It is, most probably, to this disreputable com- 
panionship that the bard alludes (Act II., sc. 2). 

How chances it, that they (the players) travel ? their resi- 
dence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

The long note on this passage in Malone's edition 
(vol. ix. p. 264) may be read upon this subject. John- 
son brings superfluous quotations to prove, that to 
travel in Shakespeare's time was to stroll; and 
Malone adduces for another purpose an Act, 39 Eliz., 
cap. 2, beginning "All fencers bearing swords, common 
players of Interludes, &c, — shall be taken and 
deemed rogues and vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, 
&c, shall sustain such pain and punishment as by 
this Act is in that behalf appointed." That these 



The story is almost identical with the farce, only that the 
priest, who is called for by the wife, has, when the husband re- 
turns unexpectedly, at the bidding of the student to play the 
part of Satau, to get clear from the house. 
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pains and penalties were severe, the annals of the 
town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which the whipping 
of some strolling players is recorded, sufficiently 
prove. 

I have, in ray second volume, p. 239, already alluded 
to this custom, and its continuanee amongst the 
handicraft tramps of the present date, under the title 
of fechten, which is literally the translation of fencing 
in the above Act, and might cause it to be misunder- 
stood without this German explanation. Nothing 
disreputable attaches to this practice in the view of a 
German handicraft : it is an institution of his trade, 
and connected with the municipal regulations of his 
country. Mr. Howitt might have repressed his won- 
der at having been asked for alms by well-dressed 
young men, with perhaps a heavy watch chain 
dangling from their pockets, had he known more of 
the habits and customs of Fatherland. At Eton, this 
practice was disguised, but imperative, under the 
name of Salt-money, and, though restricted to a par- 
ticular day, and collected by the school, still, was no 
doubt founded on this practice, and identical. That 
the idea, if not the practice, pervades the German 
mind in England, a very recent instance may be 
adduced. In a low German periodical, published in a 
low locality in London, remarkable for its rampant 
advocacy of Germany against Denmark, the word 
fechten is used as an equivoke. Speaking ironically, 
he says* England professes to be willing to fight 
(fechten) for the Danes, but their only fechten is col- 
lecting a few trumpery shillings for the wounded.* 



* It would almost appear, that Gervinus, who maintains 
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If, to this probability, we can add traces from the 
play, referring both to our bard's three years' absence 
from England, and an age for the hero of his drama 
corresponding with his own, it can scarcely be denied 
that these coincidences are not accidental. 

Shall we not take in the following speech of Ham- 
let to Horatio (Act V. sc. 1) : — 

By the Lord, Horatio, these three years I have taken note of 
it ; the age is grown so picked, that the toe of the peasant 
comes so near the heel of the courtier, he calls his kibe, 

and spoken after his supposed abode in England, shall 
we not mutatis mutandis refer these three years to an 
absence on the Continent. 

The venue is here laid in Denmark, and we must 
necessarily, therefore, make England and Denmark 
change places. 

Now, as to the age of Prince Hamlet. To make 
it correspond with that of Shakespeare's at the date 
of his expatriation, 1586 to 1589 : having been born 
in 1564, it should be from 22 to 25 years. In Act V. 
sc. 1 we have the following dialogue to guide us : — 

Ham. — How long hast thou been grave digger ? 

1st Clown. — Cannot you tell that ? Every fool can tell that. 
It was that very day that young Hamlet was born : he that 

was mad and is sent into England. 1 have been sexton 

here, man and boy, thirty years. 

Blackstone would, by this, make Hamlet thirty 
years old, and knew Yorick well, who had been then 



the theory that Shakespeare upon his final retirement to 
New Hall became ashamed of his calling, was induced to 
adopt it from a knowledge of these unworthy practices, at the 
period of our Poet's first initiation into the player's profession. 
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dead 22 years; but he justly adds u And yet, in the 
beginning of the play, he is spoken of as a very young 
man. that designed to go back to school, i.e. to the 
university of Wittenberg. The Poet had forgotten 
in the fifth Act what he wrote in the first." This is 
judicious, as, I believe, the Poet had then in his 
thoughts the measure of his own age, by his recol- 
lection of " this fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy: he hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times." Supposing Yorick dead twenty- 
two years, and Hamlet borne on his back when an 
infant of two or three years old, we have then the 
exact age at which, we suppose, Shakespeare resided 
abroad before his return in 1589, viz. 24 or 25 
years. 

In Saxo, Kranz, and Hans Sachs, the immediate 
successor to Hamlet, who, in these stories, takes a 
wife and falls in a battle against a king of Denmark, 
is Roricus, whence, I suppose, the Poet took the 
jester's name ; and, had his recollections not been 
continental, the flagon, poured on the clown's head 
by the mad rogue, instead of Rhenish would have 
been good October English ale. 

If we have thus traced Shakespeare, cither from 
his own words, or the fair inferences from them, to 
the Continent, it is most reasonable to suppose that 
he took this plot from northern sources and not from 
Belleforest, as generally believed. Of its northern 
authorities, we possess three, which I have before 
alluded to. Saxo Grammaticus was scarcely then 
accessible ; he wrote his Danish history prior to 1204 ; 
but, though there are folio editions of Paris, 1514 — 
Basel, 1534, and Frankfurt, 1576 — these would not 
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have been very accessible in the North of Germany, nor 
the plot through this author, till the edition of Sorse, 
in 1644, a town in Zealand, where formerly was a 
Danish university. 

In Albert Kranz, who died the year after Shake- 
speare, in 1617, as he was born exactly a year later, 
and, therefore, also exactly of the same age, we 
have a Latin epitomator of Saxo amongst the his- 
tories of the northern nations, which he composed in 
his situation of Syndic of Hamburg, his native city, 
and theologian (rigid Catholic) Professor. He might 
have been taken for our Poet's original, had we not a 
more probable prototype in the master-songster we 
have elsewhere so frequently met, Hans Sachs, who pro- 
fessedly follows Kranz, and, like him, discards many 
of the fables and absurdities of Saxo, though he still 
retains much which gives many of the particularities 
of our Poet's drama, not otherwise to be met with. 
To prove this, 1 will give Sachs' entire relation with 
with a translation, as much like the original as pos- 
sible. In the edition Frankfurt a/M., 1580, Lib. I. 
p. 181 retro, der dritte Theil, weltlich Historie und 
Gedichte. 

HISTORIA: FENGO, EIN FURST HISTORY: FENGO, A PRINCE OF 
IN ITLAND, ERWURGET SEIN JUTLAND, MURDERS HIS BRO- 
BRUDER HORWENDILLUM. THER HORWENDILLUM. 

Der Albertus K rant z bescbreibet Albertus Kranz describes so clear, 
klar 

Wie vor Christ! Gcburt vil Jahr How 'fore Christ many a year, 

Zween Brtider war'n in Itland do, Two brothers wore in J utland so, 

Ilorwendillus vnd auch Fengo ; Horwendillus and Fengo. 

Die waren des Kdnigs Statthalter, They were the Governors for the King 

Von Denmark vnd seine Verwalter. Of Denmark and ruled every thing ; 

In Itland die FUrsten regierteu. In Jutland these two play'd the part 

Mit gleichem Gewalt gubernierren Of equal power and ruler's art 
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In ihres alten Vatters statt, 
Der inn gross Gut verlassen hat. 
Horwendill war ein freudig Mann, 
Der hett gross Ehr' einlegen than. 
Im Krieg, der Kbnig ihn lieb hett, 
Und ihm sein Sch wester geben thet 
Zu einer Gemahel, in kurtzer Zeit 

Macht ein konigliche Hochzeit 
In Itland, gar mit grossem Pranck 
Thet jm auch vil herrlicher Schenk; 
War dem Konig gantz angenem. 
Sollichs verdross hart Fengonem, 
Das sein Bruder auffnehmen thet 
Und so ein gnadig KOnig hett; 
Da er jm mitgleichen kund 
Weil er jm feind auss Herzen grand 
Weil er jm nit zu kund mit Fug 
Wend er sein Anschlag auff betrug. 
Hielt auff jn in ein Holz, hornach 
Am Jagd hinterriick in erstach. 
Das er im Blut gewaltzet lag. 
Wiewol sollichs mord kam an tag 
Ging er doch ungerochen hin, 
Dann sein Parthey beschtitzet jn. 
Namb darnach soines Bruders Weib, 
Die Adelich und zart von Leib, 
Wiewol sie das nit gerne thet, 
Dann sie ein jungen Sone hett 
Gezeugt mit ihrem ersten Mann, 
llicss Ampletus, den zog sie schon, 
Der war scharpffer sinn vnd ver- 
nunfft, 

Und war unsicher in Zukunft 
Seines Lebens vor seinem Stieffatter. 
Er merkt wol das die mordrisch 
Atter 

Ihm heimlich stellt auch nach dem 
Leben, 

Derhalb stellt sich Ampletus eben 
Als war er zerriikt vnd ein Tor, 
Das sich sein Stieffatter nit vor 
Ihm forchten thet, als einem Frechen 
Der seines Vaters tod wtird rechen 
Am Stieffatter, durch widerrach, 
Das er ihm weniger stellt nach. 
In dor Narrweis thet or verharn, 
DasHofgesiud hielt ihn ftlr ein Narrn, 
Sein eygne Mutter es nit west, 
Der Stieffatter auch zweyffelt vest 



In lieu of their old father, who 
Had left them monstrous well to do. 
Horwendil was an upright man 
Who praise obtained from all his clan. 
In peace and war, the king him loved, 
Ilis sister him to give behoved, 
As troth-pledged groom, and in short 
frist 

At his grand nuptials did assist ; 
In J utland, where, with much of pomp, 
He dotes him with domains a lump. 
Though high thus favored by the king, 
Yet Fengo much disgusts this thing, 
That 's brother had thus prospered well, 
Of graces thus fro'th king could tell. 
He had been with him equal child, 
And so he grew 'gainst him quite wild ; 
Since rightly he could not him hit, 
He tried by treason to do it. 
And watched him to a wood, wherein 
He slew him with a javelin, 
So that he lay there, cased in blood. 
But though his death revealed stood, 
It still remained without revenge, 
For from his party he'd defence. 
He then espoused his brother's wife, 
Who noble was of upright life, 
Though she it did against her will, 
As having a young son 'livo still 
By her first husband, strong and rough, 
Called Ampletus, whom she brought up 
With care, and he was wondrous clever 

And quite distrustful of stepfather, 
From whom his life 's by no means safe, 
He hates him, and would frequent chafe, 

So that, of fear and hate so full. 

Young Amplot simulates the fool, 
That his step-fdther, him so dull, 
Might no wise fancy full resolved, 

Of his sire's death revenge to hold 
On his assassin by fresh slaughter, 
So that he was less follow'd after. 
As fool ho plays his part so well, 
No man him for aught else could tell ; 
His mother even he deceives, 
But his step-father less believes, 
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Und het gar fleissig auf in acht, 
Gesucht wer sein Torheit erdacht. 
Nun am Hof er ein Heuchler hett, 
Derselbe Sich unterwenden thet, 
Im grund wolt bald erfinden er 
Wo er weyss oder sinnlos wer. 
Den Anschlag machtena heimlich 
beyd. 

Der FUrst ritt hin auf das Gejagd, 
Der Heuchler kam sein Filrschlag 
nach, 

Schlich heimlich in dor Furstin Ge- 
mach, 

Legt tiickiscb sich in das Faulbett, 
Unter die deck sich bergen thet, 
Zu laustern was Mutter und Sun 
Da wurden beyde reden thun. 
Nachdem die FUrstin hinnein kam, 
Auch jr Son Ampletus init nam ; 
Der strafft sie hart, das sie dem 
Mann 

Wer gehorsam vnd vnterthan, 
Der sein Vatter ermbrdet hett, 
Die Mutter aber straffen thet 
Den Son, von wegen seiner Torheit. 
Der Son breytet aus sein arm weit, 
Ala ob er fliegen wolt darvon, 
Springt auf das bett, kreht wie ein 
Hon; 

Als er nun auf den Heuchler trat 
Sein Untreu er gemercket hat, 
Und ihn mit seinem Schwerdt er- 
stach, 

Zerhaut jn zu stucken hernach 
Und sied die Stuck zu Abontheuer 
In einem Hofen bey dem Feuer 
Darnach schUtt er es fur die Seu, 
Die frassen's ohn alle Abscheu. 
Als nun Fengo hett aussgejagt, 



And has sharp eyea upon him set 

To find if he fools' cue forget. 

He had at Court a sycophant, 

Who read'ly takes the task in hand, 

To find out truly, if a fool, 

Or only simulation's tool. 

The plot the two together plan ; 

The king then hunts with all the clan. 
The courtier false then plays his part, 

Steals slyly to th' king's room apart, 

And hides him spiteful in the arras, 

Under which, covered close, he was 

To listen what the queen and son 

For each in privacy had done. 

Soon, as the lady had come there 

With Ampletus, her son so dear, 

She scolds him well (since she obedient 

Was to her husband, as expedient, 

Though he had slain her husband dear) 

And rates full hard, with many a sneer, 

Her son about his foolish pride. 

The youth spreads out both arms wide, 

As if the flying art he 'd mock. 

He crows, too, loudly like a cock. 

He then the foul play meant perceived 
And fully found he was deceived, 
When 'neath th' arras he felt the traitor, 

He slew him dead, as he then lay there ; 
And also boiled, for very fim, 
The limbs, which in a cauldron flung. 
He poured all forth before the swine, 
Who on them greedily did dine. 
When Fengo came then back fro' th' 
hunt. 

And for his friend put questions blunt, 



Kam heim unn nach dem Heuchler 

Sprach Ampletus, samb gar ver- Ampletus answers quick and daring : 
messen : 

Hoha, ihn haben die Seu gefressen. 



Als man nun fand die Todenbein 
Erst fOrcht sich der Morder vnrein, 
Schickt Ampletum in Engelland 
Befahl zweyen Knechten zu hand, 



The swine have had him 'mongst them 
sharing. 

But when was found the well pick'd bone, 
By^th' murd'rerthen first fear was shewn. 
So Amplet he to England sends 
And with him two accustom'd friends, 
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Sollten in wlirgen auff der Strass. 
Als solchs Ampletus mercken was, 
Die Knecht er selbs umbbringen war, 
Kam heim vber etlicht Jar, 

In seiner getichten Narrheit. 
Als sein Stieflatter kurtzer Zeit, 
Hett ein herrlicho Gastuug gross 
Vom besten Adel auf dem Schloss, 
Ziind er ihm das Schloss unten an. 
Der Fiirst sampt dem Adel verbran 
Damit seines Vaters tode rach, 
Entschuldigt sich weisslich hernach, 
Im Land bey der gantzen Gemein, 
Die setzten in zum Ftirsten ein. 
Nach dem flihrt Ampletus gross 
Krieg 

Mit Dennmarck, erlangt einen Sieg, 
Nach dem in einer Schlacht erlag, 
Darmit end er auch seine tag. 

Anno Salutis MDLVIII, 
Am 23. Tage, Junii. 



With orders to kill him o'the road ; 
But Amplet, having learnt their bode, 
Both friends himself he slew at last. 
He then came home, some few years 
pass'd, 

And kept still to his madness' cue ; 
That, when the king and courtier crew 
Soon after held carousals grand, 
Amidst their feast with treach'rous hand 
He set the castle's hall on fire, 
That prince and nobles then expire 
And thus his father's death he wroke, 
The popular ire ho wisely broke, 
So that his just excuses pass'd, 
They made him Jutland's king at last. 
When soon against the Dane he'd feud, 



And vict'ry him its favour shewM. 
But in a second fight he's killed, 
And so he, too, his days has filled. 



This being, as I firmly believe, the original of 
Shakespeare's masterpiece, as well as of Belleforest's 
translation, many years subsequently to Hans Sachs' 
date, the question seems thereby fully answered as to 
Hamlet's sanitary condition, that his madness was 
throughout only simulated. It is only when he 
suspects that he is watched, that the veil of lunacy is 
put on. In this, as in most others of his dramas, our 
Poet has religiously followed his original, a circum- 
stance already noticed by Dr. Johnson in the preface 
to his edition : — 

Another impediment, not the least vexatious to the com- 
mentator, is the exactness with which Shakespeare followed 
his author. Instead of dilating thoughts into generalities and 
expressing incidents with poetical latitude, he often combines 
circumstances unnecessary to his main design, only because 
he happened to find them together. Such passages can be 
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illustrated only by him who has read the same story in the 
very book which Shakespeare consulted. 

This may be considered to be confirmed by what 
Browne, in his autobiography (p. 170), says of the 
historical dramas : — 

That when Shakespeare dramatized portions of the Roman 
or English history (and Danish), it may almost be said he 
was writing upon oath, so correctly does he follow the course 
of events according to his authorities." 

i 

And how consistently is not this pretended insanity 
assumed in its proper place. Hamlet is mad to Po- 
lonius and Ophelia, with Rosencranz and Guilden- 
stern; and with Osric he tries conclusions ; for these 
might all wittingly or unwittingly carry reports to 
the king, contrary to his wishes. With Horatio, 
the Players, and his mother, no words can be more 
judicious than are put into the mouth of the young 
prince. 

Moulding now Sachs' rude material to his own 
elaborate fabric, there are very few of the original 
incidents omitted. The queen is throughout treated 
tenderly, because Sachs represents her adelich (noble), 
who was forced into the marriage with the usurper 
against her will, as the Ghost says : — 

Who with witchcraft of his wit, with traiterous gifts, 

. \y on t 0 his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming virtuous queen ; 

and, therefore, Hamlet is enjoined : — 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught. 

It is mother and son who are to be earwigged by 
the Heuchler, representing Polonius, and though the 
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scolding is transferred most judiciously by the Poet 
from the mother to her son, he still, though he 
u speak daggers, uses none." 

Shakespeare, with great judgment, makes Polonius 
the agent to induce the queen " ihn (Ambletus) hart 
zu strafen (to scold him well)," Act III. sc. 2: — 

But, if you hold it fit after the play, 
Let his queen-mother all alone entreat him 
To shew his grief: let her be round with him, 
And I'll be placed, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. 

and it is one of the beautiful uses to which Sachs' 
rough idea is converted that the Poet, in Act III. sc.4 
so completely turns the tables betwixt the reprover 
and reproved. 

The death of Sachs' Polonius, so crudelv and 
almost ludicrously held in the original, is judiciously 
toned down in the tragedy ; yet Hamlet's occupation 
(Act IV. sc. 2) in stowing away the dead body, as his 
exclamation " Safely stow'd" indicates, and his reply 
to the question "What have you done with the dead 
body?"— 

Compounded it with dust, whereto 'tis kin. 

is certainly only a beautifully modified cast of SachV 
soddening it in a cauldron and throwing it to the 
pigs. It may also be due to the bard's retinence of 
the original, that what has been so much adduced, a 
direful spot on this hero's moral character, the mur- 
der of his former playmates Rosencranz and Guilden- 
stern, has not been thrown out. Other coincidences 
which it would be here too prolonged to point out, 
will be marked by a careful examination ; but I may, 

H 
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in conclusion, remark, that I look upon the beautiful 
lines in the opening Act of the drama, where the 
mythology of the Cock on Christmas night is re- 
counted, due as a specialty awakened by the singular 
proof Amblet offers of madness, in spreading his 
arms as if attempting to fly, and crowing like a cock. 
Small as such an incident is on which to build such 
charming verse, I have in ray second volume pointed 
out, in other of his copies from German originals, how 
a w r ord, or slightest mention, was sufficient to war- 
rant Shakespeare in making it the subject of beauti- 
ful application. 

When Shakespeare, in the following passage, 
descends to an unwonted vulgarity of expression, 
Act III. sc. 4 : — 

I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room, 

which Steevens endeavours to excuse as being " an- 
ciently not so offensive as at present," the Poet seems 
only to have taken his cue from the next coarse occur- 
ence in the original. The incident in Sachs, of seeth- 
ing the body of old Polonius in a cauldron and 
afterwards throwing the body to the swine, so that 
only the bones were left for burial, may be figured 
out in the king's speech to Laertes : — 

The people muddy'd, 

Thick and unwholesome, in their thoughts and whispers 
For good Polonius' death ; and we have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

In pursuance of my plan, I shall give explanations 
of some words in this drama, which have been 
hitherto totally misunderstood, but which receive 
a clear and consistent meaning through the German 
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language. Having, however, been led into greater 
detail on this drama than I intended, I shall at 
present notice only some of the most prominent 
passages. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

Fran. — Kay, answer mc : stand and unfold yourself. 

The very unusual word unfold has been passed by 
all the commentators without notice ; yet it is but 
the literal rendering of the common German verb 
auslassen. See Adelung's 5th meaning No. 2 : " Seine 
Gedanken iiber etwas auslassen, d. i. bekannt machen," 
with his quotation fromOpitz's metrical translation of 
the 109th Psalm :— 

Weil ihre falsche Zunge sich 
Hat ausgelassen wider mich. 

Our translation, verse 2, is, "they have spoken 
against me with a lying tongue." 

Opitz was born 1579, and died 1639 of the plague 
at Danzig. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, 

Malone's note, to make Shakespeare's use of rival 
here and elsewhere with our Poet, to mean " one 
engaged in the same employment or office with another/ 9 
consequently as companion or associate, directly the 
reverse of itspresent signification, is a curious instance 
of forced interpretation. 

The difficulty seems easiest obviated, if we suppose 
the German Gegner and Begegner, floating in the 
mind of the Poet when he penned the passage, 
without any full appreciation of their difference. The 
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former meaning rival, opponent; the latter mere 
casual meeting, as is always done when one sentinel 
on guard meets his relief of the watch. 

Act I. sc. 1 . 
Thus twice before, axidjump at this dead hour. 

Steevens wishes to show that in Shakespeare's time 
jump and just were synonymous; but the instance 
he adduces from the Andria of Terence, by Kiffin, 
1588:— 

Comes he this day to jump in the very time of this marriage, 

is not in point, because it is there a common use of 
the verb ; and the other instance from Chapman's 
May-day is later, of the date 1623 ; jump is here used 
expletively, exactly as the word halt is used in Sou- 
thern Germany, particularly in Austria, where we 
hear continually such expressions as: "Is halt schon 
recht — Wird's halt schon deutsch lernen"; and, in 
some respect, halt might be considered by an English- 
man not without reference to a jump, mistaking the 
English halt for the German meaning of stop. 

The Emperor Maximilian I., as might be supposed 
from an Austrian, uses the word in his Theuerdank 
frequently, as : " Sollt ich halt todt bleiben." 

Shakespeare has it again in this play, Act V. 
sc. 2 : — 

So jump upon this bloody question ; 
and again in Othello, Act II. sc. 2 : — 

And bring him jump where he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. 

Such unmeaning expletives may be found in other 
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languages, as the French tenez y and our English 
vulgar you see. 

Act L sc. 1. 

A little more than kin and less than kind. 

Though Dr. Johnson had clearly pointed out that 
Kind is the Teutonic word for child ; and that, there- 
fore, Hamlet answers with propriety to the titles of 
cousin and son, that he was something more than 
cousin and less than son ; yet, from want of know- 
ledge of German, neither Malone nor Steevens can 
concur, but ring the changes on the English meaning 
of kind as an adjective, or kindness, merely as a co- 
relative of the kindly feeling towards children. 

Steevens' objection is based upon this, " that the 
word kind was never used by any English writer for 
child." Most true ! And it must, therefore, be added 
to the numerous examples of words adduced in these 
volumes, which our Poet could have known only by a 
personal acquaintance with the language and country 
of the Teutons. 

That the desire of a pun, or jeu des mots, was the 
ruling cause of this use of the word, there can be no 
doubt, when we admit the German use of kind for 
child, so that by the slightest addition of a to kin, 
thus signifying — 

I am a little more than akin and less than son. 

I should warn my English readers against the 
wrong reading of Kind, which, from the great simi- 
larity of the German text l£t and may bring them 
under the suspicion of cannibalism, as happened to a 
friend of mine, who in a restaurant struck the waiter 
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dumb with an order for Kindbraten (a plate of roast 
child) instead of Rindbraten (a plate of roast beef). 

I may remark, that in Hans Sachs', Fengo, the 
Claudius of Shakespeare, calls Hamlet Veiter, cousin, 
as in Shakespeare's Hamlet, Act I. sc. 1 : — 

But now, my cousin Hamlet and my son. 

The suggestion of the beautiful lines, Act L sc. 1 : 
Ber. — It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 

As it is frequently impossible for each individual 
to go back to the earliest suggestions in his mind, so 
attenuated and indistinct are they, so altered by 
farther thought and reflection, so added to and in- 
creased by subsequent consideration. Therefore, how 
much the more difficult must it not be to trace the 
earliest lines by which a common incident, a single 
phrase may have been worked up in the mind of our 
Poet by thought and suggestion to one of his won- 
derful creations. The lowlier, the humbler the first 
hint — the greater merit in working it up so high, 
so beautifullv. I think to observe something of this 
in the beautiful lines above, from the humble nar- 
ration of Kranz, as given by Hans Sachs. 

In the interview with the queen, Polonius is 
stabbed by Hamlet. In Albert Kranz, we have this 
act described : — 

Si quidem ingressus — 

Cum expansis brachiis, quasi voliturus ledum ascendat, (in 
which Polonius is concealed) galli canticum imitatur. 

Who can say that this mention of the cockcrow in 
this story was not treasured up in the mind, to be 
worked out and used upon a more fitting occasion, 
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and that this ultimately expanded to the full felicitous 
Ghost-scenes and the entire plot. 

Act IL sc. 2. 

Ros.— But there is an eyry of children, little eyasses, that 
cry out on the top of the question. 

This is put into the mouth of Rosencranz, who, with 
Guildenstern is represented as just returned from 
travel. A curious and finely sculptured monument 
of marble in the Gallery of the Candelabra in the 
Museo Pio Clementino at Rome, may serve to give the 
fullest explanation of this difficult and disputed 
passage, which, or another of the same type, Shake- 
speare may have seen in his travels. As no notice is 
taken of it in Murray's Handbook of Rome and its 
Environs, and, as both the following account of it, 
and Shakespeare's words, make a representation of it 
necessary, I have had the annexed reduced drawing 
of it engraven, to assist the reader. It shews that 
Shakespeare had throughout an eye to the beautiful 
in art, and could fully appreciate it. 

The learned Jesuit, Padre Stephano Raffei* has a 
most elaborate and satisfactory monogrammatic 
treatise on it, preceded by a long Canzone didascalia, 
dedicated to the Cardinal Alexander Alboni (in 
whose collection it then was in its fragmentary state) 
with a number of notes, tracing it up as an ornament 
of the magnificeut theatre of Pompey the Great, and 
referring to very early notices of Aristotle, Pliny, and 
Tatius the Phoenician controversialist. 



See also my observations, p. 154. 
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Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 3) speaking of the 
grandeur of the theatre of Pompey the Great, the first 
ever built in Rome of squared stones, says : — 

Porapeius Magnus in ornamentis theatri mirabiles fama 
impo8uit effigies, ob id diligentius magnorum artificum ela- 
borates ; inter quas legitur Eutychis a xx liberis rogo illata. 
Tralli bus enixa xxx partus : Alceppe elephantum ; quam- 
quam iste inter ostenta est, 

and a little further on we read : — 

Reperitur et in Peloponeso quinos quater enixa, majorem- 
que partem ex oinni ejus vixisse partu. 

The word quinos has been altered in some MSS. 
into binos, and so received by Valpy in his text, but 
evidently in error ; for Pliny merely translates in this 
passage the words of Aristotle, Hist. Ann., lib. iii. 
cap. 4: — • 

Med Be rU rerapai tokok; ereienv eucoalv* dvd irevre 
yap €T€K€, teal ra ttoWol aincov igeTpdcfyn* 

This miraculous birth is fully confirmed by Tatius 
in Epist. ad Gracos, with the name of the architect, 
Periclimenus, whom Pliny enumerates amongst the 
celebrated sculptors of Rome, lib. xxxiv. cap. 18 : 

Quid ad me Periclimeni opus muliercula quae uno utero 
infantes triginta peperit ; quod plerique miraculum putant. 

Aulus Gellius (lib. x. cap. 2) likewise mentions 
the same portentous birth, recorded by Aristotle as 
their final ending ; but goes on to record one more 



* Quaodam vero partubus quatuor edidit viginti. Quinos 
enim singulis partubus enixa est, majorque eorum pars 
enutiori et adolescere potuit. 
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possible, of a female slave of the emperor Augustus, 
who bore five children at a single birth, which all 
died a few days after, nor did the mother long sur- 
vive ; but that Augustus placed a monument to her 
memory. 

It is a proof of Shakespeare's knowledge, even of 
the archaeology of antiquity, that he should have used 
Pompey's theatre and its attached portico so correctly, 
in making it a regular place of meeting for the con- 
spirators in Julius Ccesar, Act I. sc. 3 : — 

Cass. There's a bargain made ; 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 
To undergo with me an enterprise, 
Of honourable, dangerous consequence; 
And I do know by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey's Porch. 

All this done, 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find us. 

It is for the purpose of assemblage that we find 
the most frequent mention of it in the Classics: — 

Tu modoPompeia lentus spatiare per umbra. — Ovid. 

Propertius, libro ii., Elegia xxxii. : — 
Scilicet umbrosis sordes Pompeia columnis, 
Porticus auleis nobilis Attalicis. 

and lib. iv. 

■ 

Tu neque Pompeia spatiabere cultus in umbra, 
Nec cum lascivum sternit arena forum. 

Martial, lib. xi., Epig.xlviii. : — 

Cur nec Pompeia lentus spatiatur in umbra. 

As the Jesuit Raffei could not learn precisely 
where this sculpture was found, he does not vouch 
that it is the exact work of Periclimenus, or that it 
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ornamented Pompey's theatre ; but, from the excel- 
lence of such portions of the work as are ancient, he 
inclines to the opinion, that it may have been put 
there as a memorial of the fact. He gives also a par- 
ticular account of its discovery, amongst a heap of 
other fragments in a house at Rome ; that it subse- 
quently got buried again till it was bought, in 1778, 
by Cardinal Alboni. Engravings are given of the 
very mutilated state it wa3 in whilst in his possession,* 
until incorporated and restored for the Museo Pio 
Clementino. It is there placed in the Gallery of the 
Candelabra, without any notice of it in Murray's 
Handbook. The restoration has been abundant, but 
vouched by existing original portions. As the reader 
views the engraving, the left nest and trunk are 
ancient, and the bodies of the boys in it ; their heads 
are all modern, so are the heads and the trunk of the 
right nest. 

It must not be supposed, that I believe our Poet 
ever saw this monument even mutilated, or that he 
could follow Raffei's learned deduction on the sub- 
ject; to which in fact, besides other matter, it may 
be objected, that, to have been a perfect record of the 
fact of the thirty children at a birth, there ought to 
have been twenty more figures beyond the ten here 
exhibited. In the above records it will be observed, 
that all the extravagant instances are drawn from 
both remote times and distant places, particularly in 
Greece. Pliny, with some leaning towards the 



* In a Supplement to the Monumenti antichi inediti of 
Winkelmann. Roma, 1821, p. 91. 
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marvellous,* can but recall from Roman legends the 

double triplets of the Horatii and Curiatii in Rome's 

early history; and his sentence upon Augustus' female 

slave, as recorded above from Aulus Gellius, may 

leave some doubt as to its authenticity. He would 

have had, however, Grecian authority for his triplets, 

if any were needed, in Leda's Egg> which Ausonius 

(Epigram lvi.) translates from the Greeks as : Castor, 

Pollux, and Helena : — 

Istos, tergeminos nasci quod cernis ab ovo. 
Patribus ambiguis et matribus assere natos, 

and that these tales had principally been spread 
abroad by the earliest Greeks, possibly by Pelasgic 
rhapsodists, we have a curious relation in that 
amusing gossip Gellius, whom I have before cited, in 
a very graphic account, worthy of being quoted in 
his own words (lib. ix. cap. 4), when, returning from 
his university curriculum at Athens, he landed at 
Brundusium, and then hastens to the old book stalls. 

Fasces librorum venalium expositos vidimus, atque ego 
avide statim pergo ad libros, erant autem isti omnes libri 
Groeci miraculorum fabularumque pleni ; res inauditse iucre- 
dulse ; scriptores veteres non parvse auctoritatis. — Ipsa autem 
volumina ex diutino situ squallebant et habito et aspectu 
taetro erant : accessi tamen percunctatusque precium suum et 
adductus mira atque insperata vilitate libros plurimos sere 
pauco emo ; eosque omnes duabus proximis noctibus cursim 



* In this he is admirably called to account by Aulus 
Gellius (lib. x. cap. 12): "De portentis fabularum quae 
Plinius secundus indignissime in Democritum Philosophum 
confert." Though for talking parrots and an automaton 
flying wooden dove, this censure is refuted by modern 
experience and art, 
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transeo atque in legendo carpsi exinde qusedam et notavi 
mirabilia et scriptoribus fere nostris intentata. 

The well-thumbed state and dirty condition of 
these books, bought at such low figure, are pretty 
good proof of the Grecian avidity for such marvels; 
these I, as before stated, believe to have been trans- 
mitted from their oldest ancestry, the Pelasgi, at a 
period when that race occupied the whole of Europe. 
It is to this remote period, that the numerous 
examples of common customs, manners, and words 
in all the countries of modern Europe may be traced; 
and not the least would be a common belief in the 
possibility of the most monstrous parturitions. Ger- 
many has immeasurablv exceeded the Greek limit of 
thirty at a birth. The Guelfic legend of three 
hundred and sixty-five whelps is as impossible, but 
certainly not more so than what the chisel of Peri- 
climenus was called to perpetuate, and was implicitly 
received into all the old wives' tales of our nurseries. 
Nay, so little marvellous was it deemed, that docu- 
mentary evidence was adduced in its support, as 
will be given further on from Dutch and German 
legends. 

That the form of nests might be varied and shields 
substituted for them is self-evident; and then another 
passage of Pliny will give our Eyrie of Children further 
corroboration (Hist Nat. xxxv. 3) : — 

Suorum vero clypeos in sacro vel publico privatim dicare 
primus instituit, ut reperio, Appius Claudius qui consul cum 
Servilio fuit anno urbis CCLIX. Posuit enim in Bellonao sede 
majores suos : placuitque in excelso spectari et titulos honorum 
legi. Decora res, utique si liberorum parvulis imaginibus ceu 
nidum aliquem sobolis pariter ostendat 5 quales clypeos nemo 
non favens gaudensque aspicit. 
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My italics fully describe the Pio Clementino mo- 
nument. 

In Pepys' gossiping Diary, under date 1 9th May, 
1660, we find an entry: " By waggon (from Scheve- 
ling) to Lausdune, w r here the 365 children were 
born. The basins, wherein the male and female 
children were baptised do stand over a large table 
that hangs upon a wall, with the whole story of the 
thing in Dutch and Latin, beginning * Margaretha 
Herman, Comtessa,' &c. The thing was done about 
200 years ago." Shakespeare might have seen this 
monument in its integrity in 1586. 

It is necessary to correct Pepys' orthography of 
the place to Losdun, Loosduyn, or Loosduinen, under 
which latter form a more special account of this 
remarkable transaction will be found in J. van der 
Aa's Aardrijkskunding Woordenbook der Nederlanden, 
Gorinchen, 1846. The translation of what is inter- 
esting in this very special account is as follows : — 

" Of the foundation of this village we have no exact account ; 
but most writers give to it a very high antiquity. The an- 
cestors of Floris VI., Count of Holland, had long previously 
to the year 1224 lived here. The above Count founded here 
a chapel, with a nunnery adjoining, according to his charter, 
5th May, 1224, whicn became soon very famous, and was very 
richly endowed by succeeding princes, male and female, but 
suffered considerably in the Spanish wars, and was pulled 
down in 1579." In the modern church, which has replaced it, 
we find, no doubt as a relic from the olden fabric, the two 
dishes which Pepys saw with the Dutch inscription,* of which 



• For those who prefer the original Latin, we give it as 
follows : — 

"Illustris Domini Florentii, Comitis Hollandise, filia cujus 
mater fuit Mechtildis, filia Henrici Ducis Brabantiae, fratrem 0 
quoque habuit Guilelmum, Alemannioe regem. Hoec pncfata 
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the following is a faithful relation : " Margaretta, wife of Her- 
mann, Count of Henneberg, daughter of Floris IV., Count of 
Holland and Zealand, and sister of William, king of the Ro- 
mans and afterwards emperor, and of Alydt, Countess of 
Hennegau, &c.. This high-born dame, when about forty-two 
years old, brought into the world, about nine o'clock on Good 
Friday of the year MCCLXXVI, three hundred and sixty- 
five children who were all christened in these two dishes by 
Guido, suffragan Bishop of Utrecht ; when all the boys were 
named Johannes, and the girls Elizabeth ; who all died on 
the same day with the mother, and were buried* here in 
Losdun church. This was caused by a poor woman, who 
came with two children of one birth upon her arms ; at 
which the countess was astonished, and said that they could 
not be possibly from one man, and turned her away with 
many disgraceful epithets; upon which the poor woman, 
being much vexed, wished she (the countess) might have, at 
a single birth, as many children as there were days in the 
year. And this has thus miraculously happened. It is here 
hung up as memorial from olden chronicles, both printed and 
MS., in the shortest possible abstract. — God be hereby 
honoured, praised and glorified, for ever and ever. Araeii." 

It is a very ingenious conjecture of Heer van der 
Aa, author of this work, that the explanation of this 



domina Margaretha, anno salutis MCCLXXVI, setatis suae 
quadragesimo secundo, ipso die Parascives hora nona ante 
meridiem, peperit infantes vivos promiscui sexus, trecentos 
sexaginta quinque. Qui postquam per Venerabilem Episco- 
pum Dominum Guidonem suffraganeum, presentibu* nonullis 
proceribus et magnatibus, in pelvi quadam baptismi sacra- 
mentum percepissent et masculinis Joannis, femininis vero 
nomen Elizabeth impositum fuisset, ipsorum omnium simul 
cum matris anima ad Deum seternaliter victura) redierunt. 
Corpora autem sub hac saxo requiescunt." 

It will be perceived, in the passage in italics, the two dishes, 
or nest, which Pepys saw, are reduced to a single one ; a 
material omission. 
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riddle may be, that when the Countess was brought 
to bed of twins, on the Good Friday of 1276, a boy 
named Johannes and a girl Elizabeth; that, as then 
the year began at Easter, and only two days thus 
remained to complete the year, it might, therefore, 
have been jocularly remarked, that the Lady had 
been delivered of as many children as there were 
days in the year remaining. It will, I think, appear 
that the story had a much more archaic bearing. 

This Guelphic legend had necessarily the greatest 
repute round the earliest settlement of the Guelfs, 
at Altorf and Ravensburg; and Gabriel Bucelin,* a 
monk of Weingarten, a most magnificent endow- 
ment of the Guelphs at the former place, was 
called, therefore, more particularly to trace and 
confirm it ; and I shall show farther on with what zeal 
and industry he has hunted up every tradition on the 
subject. He gives engravings, no doubt from early 
frescoes on the walls of the church at Weingarten, 
before that was replaced by the modern superb 
Basilica; and some of which the industrious antiquary 
may still partially trace. Of these, two of the 
females have young whelps as tokens : the first sit- 
ting, in her lap, and the other in her hand. The 
whole is given, vol. ii. p. 363. The engraving hav- 
ing the following title : — 

Irmentruda S. Hildegardes, Imp. Sor. Welphonis L et tot 

gemellorum mater. 
Isenbardus, alemannise Princeps, Comes Altorffensis et 
Ravenspurgensis. Is ipsus de cujus conjuge, memorabilem 

•The somewhat elaborate title of this work is "R. P # 
Gabrielus Bucelinus, Germanise Topo - Chronostemmata- 
graphicse. Fol. Augsburg and Ulm. 1668—78. 
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illam atque mirabilem seu fabulam sive Historian* referunt 
Fuit hcec Irmentruda, soror Germana, Sanctae Hildegardis 
Imperatricis, Caroli Magni Auspicissimse Conjugis cui pro 
dote Ravenspurgium et Altorffium cum dominiis Dominus 
cescerat, utraque ut vetutissimi MS. Codices habent in 
arce Ravenspurgem magnanense partem educata ita ut etiam 
Hildegardis, cum amore loci turn sororis lectissimaD, occupato 
gravissimis expeditionibus cum Carolo, turn Isenbardo, 
Eavenspurge degeret, suaeque sororis delectata convicta locum 
istum non minus sua presentia et santissimoa vitse exercitiis 
quam Hillermontium celebriorem et feliciorem redderet. 
Historiam ejusdem de referent. 

This story only makes the poor woman calling 
God to witness, and wish the countess should bring 
forth. 

Principem triplo plurium gemellorum ut inatrem redderet 
quot menses annus haberet, filiorum genitricem. 

Here Bucelin goes through all the ancient accounts 
of portentous births, from Aristotle to Aulus 
Gellius.* The Latin Epitaph of Losdun is given 
from an Epistle of Gaufrid : — Vitturiensis et Sanc- 
tam Idam. 



* It is not impossible, that the learning of Ben Jonson may 
have taught him that this Eyrie of children was from the 
antique ; and if so, a note by Gifford, in his edition of " Rare 
Ben", may be thereby corrected. In the induction to Bar- 
tholomew Fair, are two acknowledged sneers at two of 
Shakespeare's characters. 

"If there be never a servant-monster (Caliban) in the fair 
who can help it : nor a nest of antiques" Gifford refers the 
nest of antiques, to the anticks of the clowns who dance in 
the Winter's Tale ; and Tieck does not much mend the matter 
when, in a MS. note to his Basle Variorum edition, he thinks 
die 12 satyres (the twelve satyrs) preferable. How easily 
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His list is curious, but its copiousness is only proof 
of the wide extent of this myth. In one relation 
we have nine females, each with a distinctive name, 
from one Catellus, a Portuguese Regulus, who 
having been destined by the mother to be drowned, 
are saved and entrusted to Christian nurses, to which 
faith they all ultimately become martyrs. In another, 
the children are all boys, and their number twelve, 
who are saved from a watery death by the Bishop of 
Koln, and by him educated. They all idtimately 
became Canons of the Church, and had built for 
their affiliation the beautiful Church of the Apostles, 
still existing in that city, in the place still so called. 
These and numerous other instances are adduced, 
according to the words of the industrious monk, — 
" ut nulla sit causa cur in dubium revoces, duo- 
decim uno partu gemellorum Guelphorum." For 
being a monk of Weingarten, the favorite founda- 
tion of the Suabian Guelphs and the scene of action, 
it was natural for him to stand up for the credibility 
of the story. 

These numerous instances, so widely dispersed and 
so fully vouched, raise the probability that they were 
also aided graphically, for the better comprehension 
of the vulgar at other places than at Rome or in 
Holland. It seems pretty evident, that the two 
brass dishes at Losdun are but parallels for those 
now in the Roman Pio Cleraentino Museum, and 

the substitution of antick for antique is, might be instanced 
from a ludicrous blunder committed by the Berlin Commis- 
sion to the World's Fair, in 1862, when one of the most 
elaborate works of the Royal Porcelain Manufactory there 
was labelled : From the Antick. 
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may, possibly, like them have originally stood on 
two posts, exhibited in Rome as trunks of trees. If 
so, how easy to alter Shakespeare's description to a 
perfect verisimilitude. 

The last words of this passage, Upon the top of the 
question, have been most curiously explained. Dr. 
Johnson gives as a problematic signification : " The 
meaning seems to be, they ask a common question in 
the highest notes of the voice." And Steevens does 
not much mend the matter, taking question to mean 
dialogue. The meaning of the passage may therefore 
be, " Children that recite perpetually in the highest 
notes of the voice that can be uttered." It must be 
a wonder that such excellent critics could put such 
nonsense into Shakespeare's mouth. 

The word question is evidently corrupt. Truncheon 
is the diminutive from trunk, with the German di- 
minutive, chen. Trunnion is more decidedly English ; 
but you may substitute either for question, and read : 
" Upon the top of the truncheon" restoring the 
sense, and uniting it to the figure which may pos- 
sibly have frequently floated before the eyes of our 
poet, in various places of the continent. Previous 
commentators have made various emendations more 
forced than trunnion for question. Can Cushions be 
better? 

The derivations of eyry or of airy are both German, 
and possibly first introduced by Shakespeare into 
our language ; at least I find no instance of its use 
before him. Eyry is, as Nares correctly says, from 
ei, the egg, and might be supposed to have Grecian 
confirmation, in Leda's Egg, and Dryden's lines : — 

Some haggard hawk, who has her eyry nigh, 
Well-pounced to fasten, and well-wing'd to fly. 
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Nor would the name of the Dutch Countess of 
Hennebers; and eyas, as the young unfledged hawk, 
tend to lead popular etymology to another root than 
the egg. But I prefer airy or aiery, from the German, 
aar, the eagle, which seems but a diminutive from 
the noble German word, though possibly we have it 
direct from the French, aigle; and they from the 
Latin, aquila. Of it we have an expressive line in 
Opitz, one of the earliest German poets : 

So wie der Aar das Huhn, der Hecht die Grindel frisst. 

Willoughby and Ray, speaking of Snowdon, first 
say it is called in Welsh, Craig nau-eyri — the Crag of 
the Eagle, or the Eagle's Nest, which would justify 
Gray's line, in the Bard : — 

The famished eagle screams and passes by. 

As the eagle's nest, the following verses seem deci- 
sive, from Massinger's Maid of Honour — 

Sir, excuse me ; 

One airy with proportion ne'er discloses 
The eagle and the wren. 

Apply this to the woodcut, and that becomes a 
graphic commentary, a clear explanation of Shake- 
speare's meaning. 

If we allow time, the number of parturitions may 
be astonishing ; but it were to be wished that the 
inscription in Conway Church to the memory of 
Nicholas Hook, the forty-first child of his father, 
and himself the father of twenty-seven children, 
had been otherwise than in figures. 

Act II. sc. 2. 
1st Player.— But who, ah woe had seen the mobled queen 
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run barefoot up and down, threatening the flames with 
bissen rheum. 

The note and explanation of Steevens, is a very 

happy instance of infelicitous explanation of bissen 

as blind. For what meaning or force in threatening 

the flames couldblind rheum add? The word is German 

of a low kind, certainly, but therefore more suitable 

to the other vulgarities of the player's speech : — 

- A clout upon her, 
Where late the diadem stood ; and for a robe 
About her lank and all o'er-seani&d loins 
A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up. 

It is here the intention of the poet to show the 
futility of Queen Hecuba's endeavours in threaten- 
ing the flames with little rheum — possibly spitting 
at them, in her impotent rage ; and with such mean- 
ing the word, here spelt incorrectly for bischen, 
perfectly suits. Grimm's New Lexicon is very full 
on Biszehen, as it is there spelt; which, from beisen 
and biss, a bite, is often used without any idea of 
biting, for a little, our bit. His authorities are — 

Was ist derm das biszehen Geld. — Gotke. 
Geht es ein biszehen schwer. — Weisse. 

The other quotation of the use of bisson given by 
Steevens, from Coriolanus : " What harm can your 
bissen conspicuities glean out of this character?" 
admits the same meaning of little. 

Supposing we admit the Anglo-Saxon bysen for 
blind, this can only be when the defluxion of the 
eye is so excessive as to cause blindness as a conse- 
quence. The modern editors, therefore, of Nares' 
Glossary, when they so confidently assert, « there 
can be no doubt about the derivation of the word; it 
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is the Anglo-Saxon bisen, blind/' though one of these 
editors is the most diffuse commentator on the poet, 
he can scarcely have considered how totally void of 
sense, by their view of the passage, they render the 
poet's meaning. 

The original editors seem to think that rheum 
means only the defluxion of the eyes; but Johnson 
applies it more largely to the thin watery matter ooz- 
ing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. The 
modern vulgarity 44 of spitting the fire out" is the same. 

Act I. sc. 2. 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her too roughly. 

How much soever the word beteem has been tor- 
tured, perverted by the early commentators, no doubt 
can exist, that it is correctly put or that its best 
exposition is in the German ziemen, to become, writ- 
ten also geziemen and beziemen, softened in the low 
* German dialect into beteemen, Dutch betaamen. The 
high German writers have such expressions : Leben 
wie es seinem Stande geziemet, To live as becomes his 
station ; or, in the shorter word : Nein, Gottern ziemt 
kein Spass, No, gods ought not to allow joking. This 
is the true meaning of the sentence : the authorities 
brought both by Steevens and Nares appear to me 
more properly derived from to teem, to pour out, than 
consistent with the obvious meaning of permitting; 
so obvious, that this word was substituted by the 
first editors, who could not understand the faulty 
beteene of the first folio. 

That Shakespeare has used the word for "to pour 
out" may be proven from Midsummer-Night's 
, Act L sc 1. 
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Lysan.— How now, my love ? Why is your cheek so pale ? 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 
Her.— -Belike for want of rain, which I could well 

Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Steevens gives from the Enterlude of the Lyfes and 
Repentance oj Maria Magdalaine, &c., by Lewis Wager, 
1567, a quotation which exactly expresses Shake- 
speare's meaning, and which he may possibly have 
had before him : — 

But evermore they were unto me very tender ; 
They would not suffer the wynde on me to blowe. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

Bam. — The first row of the pious chanson will show you 
more : for look my abridgment comes. 

Steevens inserts this reading of the Quartos of 
1604, 1605, 1611, which he generally considers of 
such little authority against that of the first folio, so 
much otherwise praised as pont chansons. I believe 
he is in error, for in the first place Pope very judi- 
ciously says, the pont chansons were so called because 
" sung on bridges," in all cities the most frequented 
localities ; in the second place the bard uses it that 
he may indulge his favorite propensity in a sorry 
pun, when Hamlet immediately adds: "for look my 
abridgment comes. 

Steevens adduces abridgment as a dramatic piece 
from Midsummer-Nights Dream, Act V. sc. 1 : — 

Say what abridgment have you for this evening. 

which he justly finds is not apposite, for he con- 
tinues " but it does not commodiously apply to this 
passage." 
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Act II. SC. 2. 

Out, out ; thou strumpet, Fortune ! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away her power ; 
Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends ! 

I think this is an allusion to the same German 
superstition already given p. 103 ante on Lear, Act II. 
sc. 4: — 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, &c. 
from Pohl's Harzsagen. 

Act IV. sc. 5. 

Oph. — To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day, 
All in the morning betime ; 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose and donn'd his clothes, 

And dupp'd the chamber door ; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 

Never departed more. 

• 

Malone has a long note from Brand's popular 
Antiquities on the well known custom of Valentines 
on the 14th February, which is, however, nothing to 
the purpose, as it is very evident Ophelia's ditty does 
not refer at all to our English Valentines. In Mem. 
de VAcademie Celtique, vol. vi. p. Ill we have a better 
explanation : — 

On appelle Valentins en Lorraine les jeunes garcons qui 
dans les mar i ages composent le cortege des nances, et les 
accompagnent dans toutes les ceremonies et fStes dependant 
de cette acte. Les filles auxquelles ils donnent les bras 
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pendent ces ceremonies sont appelees Valentines. Les uns 
et les autres sont choisis parmi les parents et les amis des 
futurs maries. Les Valentins doivent des soins et des 
attentions a leurs Valentines ; la galanterie m§me est de 
rigeur dans cette circonstance pour n'Gtre pas expose aux 
plaisanteries des autres assistans. Mon Valentin, ma Valen- 
tine, sont les appelations usitees entre les couples d'une 
noce. 

Stopping here merely to remark, that for our 
marriage ceremonies we seem to have retained some 
vestige of this foreign custom in our Best-man, which 
is but the translation, into the superlative, of the 
Latin Valens or Validus homo, validissimus, the ditty 
combines in it the practice of what in Wales is called 
Bundling, but which, from youthful passion and 
opportunity, is practised in most countries under 
different names. The practice of Handfesting in 
England formerly was something more regulated by 
custom, though not less immoral, if not taken from the 
practice which Hosea (cap. iii.) describes as prescribed 
by the Lord. In our shred of a colony, Heligoland, 
this custom is called Kbrteln; in Norway Komnachte, 
coming nights, when, as soon as confirmed, young 
pairs pass the night together on the bed, but in their 
clothes. 

Prince Puekler-Muskau, himself a Wendic prince, 
in his Brief e eines Verstorbenen gave many correspond- 
ing traits betwixt the Wends and the Welsh, and to 
these he might have added this custom of Bundling; 
for the practice in the Wendic countries, in the Lau- 
sitz, &c, is thus described : — 

The present Wends (from the beginning of this centurj ) 
take their sweethearts to a dance at the public-house, and 

I 
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then they stop with them all night. Sometimes they get into 
bed, but always in their clothes, and pass the time in 
amorous discourse. When the youth leaves, he sings loudly 
through the village to shew that he is not wishful to conceal 
his visit, and the neighbours then know what to think. 

In Schwaben, and many other parts of Germany, as well as 
in Switzerland, this practice is called Furgen or Chiltgehen. 

In Spain, should you have occasion, after nightfall, to 
traverse the dimly-lighted streets, you will not go far without 
brushing past a figure muffled in an ample cloak, and with 
the sombrero slouched .over the eyes, leaning against the 
iron bars. As you pass, your ears inform you that it is con- 
versing in a low voice with some one within, whom the 
darkness shrouds from observation. In all probability you 
will take no further note of the whispering pair ; but if you 
be more curious than wise, and bestow on them more than a 
passing look, another be-cloaked figure will probably step out 
from some corner, and politely request you to refrain from 
interfering with other people's business. If this hint be not 
sufficient, he will be prepared to enforce it by other means, 
and threaten to appeal to arms. He is engaged in one of the 
most sacred duties of Spanish friendship. To guard from 
danger of discovery — or, as it is termed, u to guard the back M 
of a friend who may be playing the lover — is an office to be 
undertaken only by a tried comrade, whose devotion and 
courage may be proof against the rude trials to which such a 
position subjects him. If the fair one be noted for her 
attractions, then there are rivals to be encountered, whose 
jealous passions, if aroused by witnessing another thus en- 
gaged, nothing would so soon appease as a thrust of a knife, 
given, as may be supposed, without much regard to the rules 
of fair play. Under these circumstances, the second is sum- 
moned to stand, like the knight of old, ready to do battle 
against all comers, should they approach with hostile in- 
tentions. 

When in Germany two rivals meet, the encounter is de- 
scribed as something less chivalresque. The two innamorato* 
cover their heads with their pocket handkerchiets, and use 
them as battering rams against each other, sometimes with 
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very considerable effect, and this has its peculiar term of 
Rutzen, which we have retained for the encounter of rival 
stags in the rutting season. 

Were I writing a dissertation on Bundling, much 
more might be said on the universality of the practice; 
but Shakespeare has put an expression into Ophelia's 
mouth which proves that his knowledge of it was 
gained from the Continent, when she says : — 

And a maid at your windmo ; 

For in Holstein and surrounding districts, where 
this practice is still very common, it goes by the 
name of windowing (Fenstern), exactly in accordance 
with the Spanish practice, above given, except that, 
as Ophelia goes on to say — 

Then up he rose and donn'd his clothes 
And dupped the chamber door; 

and that the female is here the visiting party, may 
be some local peculiarity, or referring to the singer's 
sex. It must not be supposed, that the fullest 
drapery could be a shield against the boiling passions 
of youth, and therefore, that the concluding verse 
of Ophelia's melancholy strain — 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more, 

would not too often, find lamentable confirmation in 
every day-life. In Bell's Weekly Messenger, April 3, 
1843, is the report of a trial : " Pritchard versus 
Roberts," for seduction; both parties residing at 
Pwhllhele. One of the plaintiff's daughters, aged 
eighteen, had been seduced by defendant whilst 
courting, according to the custom of the country, in 
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bed. The remark of the Judge, u where the inter- 
course of the sexes was so facile it appeared neces- 
sarily a priori to lead to evil results/' is but too true. 
Damages were assessed at only 42 shillings, to help 
to diminish the custom. 

Act V. sc. 1. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown upon her ; 

Yet here she is allow' d her virgin-crantz, 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. 

It would require a volume to follow out the multi- 
tude of significations, that might be collected from 
Adelung's root of Schar, " ein uraltes Stammwort, 
welches unter den gewohnlichen Veranderungen und 
mit den gewohnlichen Suffixis: scharb, scherb, 
schirm, schart, schurtz, u. s. w., im Deutschen und 
den verwandten Sprachen in tausend Fallen vor- 
kommt." He takes this root to represent a sound, 
and the common metathesis of K and L would give 
schall (sound) in full confirmation, which, without 
the sibilant, would give our call; and with a gut- 
tural, swell, as the swell of an organ. 

The new editors of Nares' Glossary render con- 
fusion worse confounded in contradicting or expound- 
ing him. It is a proof of the origin of our potting 
trade from the Continent, that the heap of broken 
or damaged pieces round a kiln should be still called 
the Shard-ruck. 

Virgin-cranz. Our commentators have at length 
come to understand that this is a German word, 
significant of a German custom ; but even Johnson, 
inspired perhaps by Warburton's conversion into 
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chants, supposes it to be provincial, though he is 
informed it was true German. Steevens and Malone 
have nothing better; and Nares, s. v., says the word 
is certainly Icelandic. " But how Shakespeare came 
to introduce a word so very unusual in our language, 
has not been accounted for ; probably he found it in 
some legend of Hamlet. No other example has been 
found" What an easy solution of such doubts it is, 
allowing Shakespeare his German. The custom is 
still in full vigour in Germany ; Weber uses it in 
the Freischutz, and in Saxony an edict appeared, 4th 
September 1862, forbidding to fallen girls, both 
garlands and flowers at their marriage. (In Sachsen 
diirfen Gefailene bei einer Heirath sich weder Kranze 
noch Blumenschmuck bedienen.) 

Act V. sc. 1. 

Show me what thou'lt do : 

Woul't weep ? woul't fight ? woul't fast ? woul't tear thyself ? 
WouVt drink up Eisel 1 eat a crocodile 1 
I'll do't. 

It would have settled the controversy which raged 
so fiercely between Steevens and Malone, as to 
whether Eisel here meant vinegar or a river (for our 
bard does in some instances use Eisel for vinegar), 
had reference been made to the following lines, 
not quoted by Nares, from Hudibras, in which the 
word Eager occurs as meaning sour. 

Though when their heroes Spouse the dames, 
We hear no more of charms and flames ; 
For then their late attracts decline, 
And turn as eager as prickt wine. 
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This is from the French aigre, and must not be 
confounded with another similar word, representing 
that sudden and violent rush of the tide usual in 
narrow rivers, like the Trent, or the Wye, and fre- 
quently swamping small vessels, which is called the 
Eager, cognate with the same adjective. 

But Eisel, as Nares justly remarks on the quoted 
word, must be a river. (See s. v. Eisel). 

But after all the challenge to drink vinegar in such a rant 
is so inconsistent, and even ridiculous, that we must decide 
for the river, whether its name be exactly found or not. 

True enough; but, as Oesil is no river in Denmark, 
and Yssel of no importance sufficiently to answer to 
the rhodoraontade of "eat a crocodile," we must 
search for one of greater consequence; and we, 
luckily, can meet with one of the most important 
rivers of fatherland with a suitable name. This is 
the Vistula; its idiomatic high German designation 
is Weichsel, but in common parlance this is sounded 
Wissel y or Weisel; possibly better in accordance with 
its derivation as the sacred stream, Weisser Fluss. All 
things sacred to the Wends were white, wit (see 
Mottoes of H. R. H. Prince of Wales, Part II. p. 39) ; 
and the suppression of the initial guttural of the 
name is a very common occurrence. 
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Having already, in vol. ii. (pp. 308 — 15) noticed 
some specialties in this play to prove its German 
origin, and having, throughout the work, undertaken 
to establish the direct source of the mythology of the 
piece and of Puck, in Fatherland, I intend here to 
go more into detail to show how my idea, that Puck, 
as a good deity, is for England an entirely new 
creation (see vol. i. p. 2). The Pouk or Pouke of 
older writers, as of the authors of Piers Plowman, 
Golding, etc. (see vol. i. p. 153 f.), was an unequivocal 
devil; but in this piece he is gentle Puck! sweet 
Puck ! and more than once identified with Robin 
Goodfellow by name, thus : — 

Ober.— Hie 1 therefore, Robin : overcast the night. 

(Act HI. sc. 2). 

and — 

(Enter Puck.) 
Ober. —Welcome, good Robin. 

and — 

Ober.— Silence a while. Robin, take off this head. 

(Act IV. sc. 1). 
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It is satisfactory, therefore, to have the valuable 
authority of Hallam {Literature of Europe, vol. ii. 
p. 388), corroborative, in a great measure, of my 
ideas. 

The Midsummer Nighfs Dream is, I believe, altogether 
original in one of the most beautiful conceptions that ever 
visited the mind of a poet— the fairy machinery. A few 
before him had dealt in a vulgar and clumsy manner with 
popular superstitions; but the sportive, beneficent, invisible 
population of the air and earth, long since established in the 
creed of childhood, and of those simple as children, had never 
for a moment been blended with " human mortals" among 
the personages of the drama. It is unnecessary to observe 
that the fairies of Spenser, as he has dealt with them, are 
wholly of a different race. 

But, unless this entire work hitherto is totally 
valueless, it must follow that our poet's original view 
of this beautiful creation is entirely owing to foreign 
support. The universality of Puck as a deity, and 
his retention still amongst the German peasantry, 
the derivation of Oberon and Titania from previous 
popular foreign mythologies were all, I believe, in 
them satisfactorily established. It will now be my 
purpose to show that Bottom, inimitable Bottom, 
to whom I only gave slight attention previously, was 
obviously borrowed, with the — 

Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never laboured in their minds till now ; 
And now have toil'd their unbreathed memories 
With some play — 

from a popular German idea, if not from a direct 
dramatic piece, with the same dramatis persona. It 
is well known, that, in the Peter Squcnz, or Absurda 
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Comica, published by Andreas Gryphius, as early as 
1639, at Leyden, ia Holland, and 16c0, by a Frankfort 
bookseller, without his knowledge ; another time by 
himself in 1655, and with his other works 1663, in 
a collected form, a year before his death in 1664, by 
an apoplectic fit which struck him whilst officiating 
as the Syndic or Law-officer in a Meeting of the 
Estates of the Province of Glogau, in Schlesien. 
This writer was born the year of Shakespeare's death, 
in 1616, at Gross Glogau; and it will be seen from 
the above that his writings, and particularly his 
sonnets and epigrams, made some sensation at that 
period: the sonnets would deserve some consideration 
and comparison with those of Shakespeare. But it 
is with Peter Squenz that we have now, and with its 
originality, to grapple — a piece which, however, 
Gryphius professes to have borrowed from an earlier 
writer, Daniel Schiventer ; some particularities of 
whose life are therefore necessary. He was a citizeu 
of Niirnberg, born there January 31st, 1585, of a 
family of high municipal standing. He made himself 
so perfect a master of the Oriental tongues, that, at 
twenty-three years of age, he was made a Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Altorf; and in 1623 
he gained also the Chaldaic and Syriac Chairs in the 
same University. He was twice married — in 1606, 
to Jungfer Magdalena Fischer, and, in 1625, to 
Jungfer Maria Guders. It may be some gauge of 
his social position, that, at the latter espousals, Duke 
August of Brunswick Liineburg honoured him in 
standing as best man by proxy. His second wife 
dying in childbed of twins, one of which came dead 
into the world, he was so much affected by her loss 
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that he fell suddenly ill and died within the hour, so 
that man and wife and child were interred in a 
common grave, 25th January, 1636. It is told as a 
fact, useful to book collectors, that, after his death, 
not a single dirty or worm-eaten book was to be 
found in his library, which was then attributed to a 
herring hung up in it, and prepared in such a way 
that it attracted and killed all the vermin and flies. 
Unfortunately, however, none of his writings have 
survived him, and, therefore, all we know of his part 
in the drama of Peter Sqnenz must be collected from 
the Preface which Gryphius has attached to his 
edition of it, and of which the following is a full 
translation : — 

Most courteous and much venerated Reader, — 

Our — now in Germany not unknown, and, in his own 
opinion, very famous—Peter Squenz is herewith delivered to 
thee. Although all his jokes be not quite so pointed as he 
himself fancies, they have, nevertheless, been frequently 
produced on many different stages, not without great appro- 
bation and applause of the audiences, and received with 
shouts of laughter. For this reason it is, that here and there 
intelligences have been found who have even given themselves 
out for his Father, without either shame or thought. In this, 
he has been much luckier than not a few of the children of 
this our time, whose parents, particularly when they have 
come a little too soon into the world, have not been willing 
to acknowledge them. But that he may no longer owe his 
origin to strangers, know, therefore, that the, for Germany, 
well deserving and well versed man in all kinds of languages 
and the mathematical sciences, Daniel Schwenter, produced 
the same for the first time on the stage at Aitorf, whence it 
spread the longer and farther, till he at last met my dearest 
friend, who, after putting him into better fashiou, and adding 
some characters has offered him with one of his tragedies to 
the eyes and opinions of all. But, as he was himself busied 
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with weighter matters, this became entirely forgotten, and I 
have therefore dared to demand him, Peter Sqwnz, from my 
friend's library, and to transmit him through the Press to 
thee, most courteous and much venerated Reader : if thou 
receivest him with satisfaction, thou mayest expect very 
shortly that incomparable Horribilicribrifax, painted on the 
same easel to which we owe Peter Squenz's latest perfection 
in diction ; and remain herewith a well-wisher of thy very 
devoted 

Philip Gregorio Riesentod. 

As the work with this horribly long name is thus 
mixed up in the question, it may be necessary to give 
what in its Preface (a long Rhodomontade in the 
affected diction and involved phrases of the period), 
refers to the authorship, the more so, as it has never 
yet been translated : much in the Tristram Shandy 
style the writer pretends to a long search for the lost 
work, and to his good luck in finding it in a place 
he will not more particularly describe amongst a 
lot of other waste paper : — 

He catches at it, and finds the entire draught of our great 
desire and diversation, except that per* curiam temporu y 
and the immense nonchalance of our above-mentioned 
friend, it had suffered some damage, and, what might have 
been told earlier, had been thrown into an unclean place, in 
which, forsooth, with his good-will and pleasure, it might 
have been torn into a thousand times a thousand— I dare not 
say what, if Tempum Genium and Fortunam and the holy 
Atropos, spite of all her envy, had not preserved it. 

Amongst the characters in this Piece appear such 
names as Don Daradiridatumtarides and Don Cacia- 
diavolo, which may serve as a sample of the Work. 



• The Latinity seems purposely and studiously false. 
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The first observation that strikes us upon these 
two Prefaces is the decided obscurity in which they 
leave the authorship of both pieces. Most authors, 
and amongst them Franz Horn (Geschichte und Critik 
der deutschen Poesie, Berlin, 1805, p. 127) attribute 
them directly to Gryphius himself, all the while 
admitting the superiority of Shakespeare, but still 
not denying Gryphius the pleasing testimony of 
comic talent and great sportive power. Horn thinks 
he had never seen Shakespeare's piece, for even the 
great Polyhistor MorhofF did not know our Poet. 
He thinks there must have been an older piece 
accessible, independently to both Gryphius and 
Shakespeare. Tieck (Deutsches Theater, vol. . p. 16), 
also admits that Gryphius had no knowledge of 
Shakespeare when he adapted this piece of Schwen- 
ter's to the German stage, but is sadly at a loss to 
discover "how this piece, torn from the context, 
which explained and gave it poetical value, could 
have taken so in Germany, where its allusions and 
parodies could not be understood." I think, if he 
had read Peter Squenz with attention, he would not 
have found any jokes or satirical touches not per- 
fectly intelligible to an audience of his own coun- 
trymen. The learned Bibliopole, Mr. Albert Cohn, 
whose papers on the subject of English players in 
Germany I have already noticed with pleasure (vol. ii. 
p. 246), says also of Peter Squenz : — 

The translation is not quite exact, and so much depends 
upon it that a word-for-word version is desirable. 

and then giving a partial version of Gryphius* Pre- 
face, which I have above given entire, he con- 
tinues : — 
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From this it would appear, that the origin of the play was 
then (1639) already doubtful. But either Andrew Gryphius 
from an excessive patriotism has not chosen to state the true 
source whence he drew when remodelling the play— or, per- 
haps, Daniel Schwenter, whose performances have unfortu- 
nately not come down to us, had already copied Shakespeare. 

As this is the issue I mean to raise and con- 
trovert, the following witnesses, furnished by Herr 
Cohn himself, must be heard: — H. Schmidt {Obit, of 
German Poets, Berlin, 1785, vol. i. p. 122), maintains 
"that it is of French origin, but has not produced 
his promised proof." — On the contrary, I shall sub- 
sequently bring historical proof of a German origin 
of a very early date. 

Bredow {Works, Berlin, 1823, p. 103), — Wachter 
Lectures on Germ. Lit., Frankfurt, 1818, vol.ii. p. 60), 
and Voss {Shakespeare's Dram. Works translated into 
Germ., vol. i. p. 505), contend that the older play, 
from which Gryphius copied, was composed in imit- 
ation of a German farce. According to Bredow, 
" Peter Squenz was from an early period the current de- 
signation of a German clown. Gryphius certainly imi- 
tated an older play." 

The historical evidence I have promised, that Peter 
Squenz was a real personage will be adduced from 
Microelius' History of Pommern, p. 290, translated 
from the Latin : — 

Peter Squenz, or Schwentz, was, at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, Woywode and Chancellor in Poland, 
Governor in Pomerellen, and had jurisdiction over other 
twelve districts. When the Polish monarch had refused him 
repayment of certain charges which he had incurred in 
defending his Government of Pommerellen, he surrendered 
all his castles aud towns to the Margraf of Brandenburg. 
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But the monarch not only reconquered all that had been 
thus given up, but got Peter Squeuz also into his power ; nor 
could he regain his freedom otherwise than by giving his two 
brothers, Nicolas and Johansen, as hostages. These managed 
to escape by the connivance of their warders, and Peter then 
again received the Margraf into his various possessions ; but 
the Poles having gained the aid of the Teutonic Order, he 
was obliged to escape, and lost every thing. 

If it were not in human nature, the custom to 
insult and make merry over the unfortunate, the 
example of Shakespeare's treatment of Sir John Fal- 
staffe, one of the most valiant leaders in our French 
wars, would shew how even the name of possibly a 
worthier knight than the Polish Chancellor could be 
degraded to a watchword of every thing mean and 
base, to the beau ideal cf a cowardly poltroon.* In 
the lapse of nearly three centuries this idea is still 
rooted universally ; and it is not astonishing, there- 
fore, to find, that, in a similar interval the German 
mind had full leisure to frame their recollections 
of the unfortunate Peter Squenz into the character 
of a comic buffoon. We can now fully understand 
the remark of Bredow, that Peter Squenz was from 
an early period the current designation of a German 
clown.f 



• This is not the only instance where the celebrity of an 
earlier name was travestied by Shakespeare in his Dramatis 
Persona. Dr. Caius, a celebrated physician in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the founder of " Caius College" in Cam- 
bridge ; and who is said to have written a great portion of 
Grafton's Chronicle, is held up to the grossest ridicule in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor by name. He died in 1567. We 
have him called a French doctor, a cowardly knave, &c. &c. 

t It may be here remarked, that Peter Quince is an adapt- 
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The identity of both pieces is, we have seen, 
undoubted, and, though Gryphius' words are rather 
obscure, I think it must be admitted from them 
that he was not the author of the piece, but that 
Daniel Schwenter was; and then comes the assertion 
of the younger Voss (ut ante), that he formed it 
upon an older farce. But what now becomes of the 
chronology of the Midsummer-Nights' Dream, which 
may have been written some years before the first 
quarto in 1600. Schwenter had laid this piece aside 
when " weightier matters" had occupied him. May 
not this have been on his promotion, in 1605, to 
the chair of Hebrew in the university of Altorf? 
and then how short an interval for the German 
poet to have copied from it, supposing it even then 
to have been printed, which does not appear to have 
been the case ; and the identity of both Peter Squenz 
and the interlude in the dream is too exact, that 
one was not a plagiarism from the other. A word- 



ation of the name of Peter Squenz by Shakespeare, more 
from the sound than the meaning. The Quince by the Ger- 
mans is called Quitte, by Linnaeus Pyrus Cydonia. The name 
has, however, given occasion to a writer in Notes and Queries, 
(January 11, 1851, very irrelevantly to quote from Potter's 
Grecian Antiquities (vol. ii. p. 292) : "The married couple, 
being shut together in the chamber, the laws of Athens obliged 
them to eat a quince, whereby was intimated their first con- 
versation ought to be pleasing and agreeable." Our taste for 
Quinces is not of such an agreeable quality, though it is 
curious to find that he can prove, from a family memorandum 
book noticing that at a family-wedding dinner a husband 
gave his wife a quince, — the continuance of such an ancient 
custom down to a very late period. 
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for-word translation, as Herr Cohn says, would set 
this point at rest ; at present I shall content myself 
with the following passage. 

In the dream, Act V. sc. 1, Lysander reads a list 
of plays, that might be performed by the clowns ; 
amongst them : — 

Zy*.— A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thisbe : very tragical mirth. 
The*. — Merry and tragical i Tedious and brief? 

So Eubulus also, in Schwenter s piece, reads his 
list : — 

Eub. — Ein schon Spiel — vom Herzog und dem Teufel ; 
Lust ig und traurig ; kurz und lang ; schreckliches und er- 
freulichcs. Von Pyramus und Thisbe : hat hinten und forn 
nichts, niemals vortragirt und noch nie gedruckt durch Peter 
Squenz, Schulmeister daselbst. 

A comparison of the Dramatis Personse in both 
pieces would shew a perfect identity for the clowns, 
and the piece of Pyramus and Thisbe would be readily 
furnished by our old friend Hans Sachs (Edit, prim., 
4to., Nurnberg, 1554, nopag., but colophon Ich); of 
this four lines may suffice : — 

This. — Ein Anlass ward A meeting was by us agreed, 
von uns gemacht, 
Wie dass wir auf die andre How we in the next night 

Nacht indeed 
Wollten gehn fiir den Wald Would the woods, brakes, and 

hinab, deep shades brave, 

Zu Nini y des Koniges Grab. And meet us at king Nini's 

grave. 

They are the more curious, because they contain 
the German of the idea which Shakespeare could not 
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pass by, or of the joke he has immortalized, Act III. 
sc. I : — 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire 
I'll meet thee, Pyranius, at Ninny s tomb. 

and, with the actor's art, attention is called to it by 
the words of the speaker immediately following, 
"Quia. — Nums* tomb, man" : and so fond is our Poet 
of this second-hand piece of borrowed wit, that he 
repeats it, Act V. sc. 1 : - 
Pyr. — Wilt thou, at Ninny s tomb, meet me straight way. 

But there is another attempted joke on the dra- 
matis personse which is not so happy ; and this is 
even in the name of incomparable Bottom. The 
corresponding personage in Schwenter's piece is Bully 
Butain, rendered also Bully Bottom. Bully is not 
our vernacular word, but a derivation of Buhle, a 
term of endearment in a low sense. Ezekiel, xvi. 37, 
is thus translated by Luther : " Ich will sammeln 
all deine Buhlen mit welchen du Wollust getrieben 
hast." Butain is certainly equivalent to our homo- 
phone Button, and will not, therefore, allow the old 
German joke which I have noted, vol. i. p. 326, and 
and vol. ii. p. 315, to be fastened upon it. In my 
opinion, our horse-riders have been more happy in 
metamorphosing tlfis name into their Billy Button 
and his disastrous ride to Brentford, a fund of amuse- 
ment in our childish days: for, as allied to Butz, 
Adelung, s. v., makes it any small protuberance, as a 
bud, or button (Knopf, or Knospe). 

Before I part with these generalities, it will be con- 
firmatory of the German origin of Puck, the princi- 
pal agent of the piece, beyond what the other volumes 
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contain, particularly the first at p. 178 ff., that this 
Goblin is still a living German entity in the Folklore 
of Fatherland. This proof is contained in the Rev. 
Adolf Wuttke's DeutscherVolks-Aberylaube der G eg en- 
wart (German popular belief of the day) published in 
1860, since the editing of my former volumes, and 
being for the benefit of a charitable institution at 
Hamburg, Das rauhe Haus^ deserving of greater cir- 
culation. 

To these harmless and kind beings belong, under very 
various names, as, Pukse, Heinzelmannchen, Hutchen, the 
Qoblins, those, which are scattered through almost every part 
of Germany. They count mostly for kind, frolicsome, ser- 
viceable, but occasionally also provoking and noisy domestic 
imps. They are small grey, often red-clothed, mannikins, 
almost always have a comical red cap on ; solitary, though 
sometimes living in groups in a given house to which they 
generally keep. Still they sometimes flit with the inmates, 
and many laughable stories are current about them. They 
have fiery, sparkling eyes, but can become invisible by their 
pointed (tarn) caps. The places they prefer in the house 
are generally the hearth or what appertains to it, the fuel 
garret, the top of the house, or the roof. Every feature is 
* that of fireside spirits (Lares). They have no females ; and, 
as Goblins are very useful as 'domestics, they assist in the 
kitcheu, the cellar and the garret ; provide money and corn, 
milk the cows, curry the horses, and shew themselves in every 
way of service, nay often steal for their masters ; are some- 
times worse than useless, and their noise is frequently un- 
bearable. They never are seduced into love-affairs, like the 
Nixen. They are easily offended and very soon provoked, 
and take their revenge for insults by all kinds of practical 
jokes. In requital of their labour they want milk, groats, and 
other victuals. They can change themselves into various 
forms of animals, mostly into cats (whence their names, as 
Katermann and Heinzelmann), as well as into dogs, cocks, 
goats, snakes, &c. They must not have coats or shoes offered 
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them ; that insults them, and they move away then for 
good. 

It will be seen, that everv feature here is what 
has been exhibited in the previous volumes, and will 
be found in those referred to, as the characteristic 
of our versatile Puck, shewing the persistence of .a 
full credence in him to the present day, exactly as 
given in Shakespeare's wonderful creation three cen- 
turies ago. All, that in this picture of him could be 
given graphically, will be found in the subjoined 
wood-cut, copied from the cover of Mullenhof's 
Schleswiff-Holstein, fife, Sagen, tyc, and already pro- 
duced, vol. ii. p. 22. 




So much for the generalities of this beautiful 
drama; and we now proceed in our proof of much 
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Teutonic knowledge in its author, by an investigation 
of many words and phrases. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

Happy be Theseus, our renowned Duke. 

Mr. C. Knight has a long note to correct Steevens' 
calling the addition of " Duke" to Theseus a misap- 
propriation. I do not find that Steevens does so. 
He says, that Shakespeare has taken it from Chau- 
cer's Knight's Tale, and both would have found that 
the Heretog of lower Germany answers literally to 
the Latin ducere (exercitum), from Here, army, and 
tog, the low German perfect tense from tiehen, high 
German ziehen, to draw or lead. The modern Herzog 
is a corruption. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

Thou, thou, Lysandcr, hast given her rhymes. 

There is a very old German superstition still be- 
lieved in under the term besprechen, which, in a list 
of heathen practices which the church warned against 
in 790, is called Bisprachidu. It is the exorcism 
practised by the Roman Catholic priesthood against 
the farmers insect and vermin plagues, field mice, 
rats, worms, &c, of which the French church offers 
so many examples, and may be deduced from the 
wonder of the illiterate vulgar, at the almost magical 
power of letters; this, in the rudest ages and one 
of the earliest alphabets, the Runic, was the most 
prevalent. Gray has beautifully used this ancient 
belief in his Descent of Odin. 
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Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme, 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead. 

These Runic characters were formerly written on 
three-cornered staves, serving frequently for the steps 
of a ladder; thence called spells, and our spelling 
has no other origin. So the objection many have 
to passing under a ladder, that they may not come 
under a spell, has no better motive. 

Act I. sc. 1. 

And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy ha ir, 

Bracelets simply, however costly, would have been 
of no avail, they must have been of thy hair to be 
efficacious. It is a very old belief, that to give power 
over any party, some personal relic, which formerly 
was attached to his body, must be in possession 
of the person seeking this power. We have in 
Apuleius' Golden Ass a very curious, and possibly the 
most ancient, instance of this practice. A Thessalian 
witch, wishing to gain possession of a beautiful youth, 
sends her maid to a barber's shop where she knows 
he is having his hair cut, for some of the dropped 
locks ; but the tonsor, knowing the character of her 
mistress and guessing the purpose, does not allow 
the girl to take any. The maid, fearing the violent 
temper of her mistress if she returned empty-handed, 
collected some which had fallen where workmen were 
preparing some pig-skins to hold wine. In the 
night Apuleius, returning from a feast somewhat 
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vino madidus, is alarmed by three seeming burglars 
trying to force their way into the witch's house, 
where he lodges ; he, therefore, runs his sword into 
their bodies, and a plentiful effusion of apparent red 
blood is the consequence. The sequence of this 
deed, and his being publicly tried for a triple mur- 
der, is one of the most amusing relations of antiquity, 
but too long for insertion here. In the result it turns 
out, that the supposed murders had only been the 
ripping up of these pigskins, and the only bloodshed 
the spilling of the wine they contained; they having 
been irresistibly drawn by the magic arts of the 
witch, to seek to come under her power instead of 
the youth whom she expected and was wishing to 
operate upon. 

Shakespeare more fully notes these practices in 
the Comedy of Errors, Act IV, sc. 3; witches and 
devils being put into the same category: — 

Drom. Sen. Some devils 

Ask but the paring of one's nails, a rush, 
A hair, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, 
A cherry-stone ; — 

The passage of Apuleius, lib. iii. cap. 1, may also 
be adduced : — 

Hunc juvenem, cum e balneis rediret, ipsa tonstrinse resi- 
dentem posterna die forte conspexit. Ac me capillos ejus 
quia jam csede cultrorum desecti jacebant clamculo precepit 
ferre, &c. 

Act I. sc. 1 . 

Brief as the lightning in the colly' d night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
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On Collyed, as we find in Lassberg's Liedertafel (see 
vol. ii. p. 331) : — 

Aim Tags gefugt sich dass, 
Dass ein Kind Kollen ass* 

The formation of a verb, to holly, for "to blacken/' 
would be easy and immediate from the German. 

In a spleen, is truly said by Steevens to have been 
here used oddly enough; and by Nares (Gloss, s. v.) 
"we do not find it so used by other writers." For 
the instances, which Hunter (vol. i. p. 289), brings to 
refute them, are much later, in 1632 and 1657. Our 
Poet would have found such use fully customary in 
Germany, where the expression, er hat einen spleen 
(he has a spleen), is still of every-day parlance. 

Act L sc. 1. 

For ere Demetrius looked on Hernia's eyne, 
He haiVd dmvn oaths, that he was only mine. 

The rhyme, which throughout this play has been 
noted for its smoothness, would here, with an Eng- 
lish pronunciation, be faulty ; but is, with Teutonic 
utterance, perfect. 

A similar agreement in rhyme is found, ibid., 
Act III. sc. 2 : — 

Dem. — 0 Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, divine ! 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne? 

So in Pyramus* speech, Act V. sc. 1 , and in many 
other places. 



♦ In Miss Baker's Glossary of Northamptonshire Words she 
tells us that Colly is the black, or soot, from a pot or kettle. 
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Act 1. sc. 2. 

The raging rocks, 
With shivering shocks. 
Shall break the locks, &c. 

I think Bottom may have caught his metre and 
rhyme from some couplets in a curious work, called 
the Chemnitzer Rocken-Stube, like our English Gospel of 
Distaffs, and the French Les Evangiles des Quenouilles, 
of which 1 only recollect at present two lines — 

Verdammtes Holz, 
Sei nicht so stolz, &c. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

Moones Sphere, 

Steevens remarks: 14 unless we suppose this to be the 
Saxon genitive case (as it is here printed) the metre 
is defective." This is also decisive, that the final s of 
our nouns, as — Lord's, God's, is their genitive case 
and the abbreviation of his, notwithstanding John- 
son's objection that 's would not suit the feminine 
or neuter genders, forgetting it would certainly stand 
as easily for hers as for his. The German mode of 
using the pronoun " sein, seine, seines," as for 44 des 
Menschens, — der Mensch seines," &c, seems quite de- 
cisive; it appears, from the progress of Steevens' note, 
to have been common in Shakespeare's time, that 
we wrote 44 God hys wrath" for God's wrath, very 
properly. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
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Steevens' note, supposing " that these words are 
Puck's, and that, when the fairy rings are rendered 
barren by their dancing, Puck here signifies his office 
to refresh them bv dew" is incorrect, as a fairy is the 
speaker The efficacy of dew, particularly of May- 
dew, for all the purposes of superstition, is rife in 
the popular creeds of all countries, but in none so 
prevalent as in those of Germany. Some curious 
instances of such harmless practices are collected by 
Mannhardt in his Germanische Mythen, p. 27, ff. The 
intention of dewing the queen's orbs upon the green, 
seems rather to point to gathering the dew for the 
queen to wash her face in: a powerful means of 
continual youth. The name of Dewlap for the pen- 
dulous flesh that hangs from the throats of all the 
bovine kind, is transferred by Shakespeare in this 
speech to the flaccid wrinkles of an old wife's throat : 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 

Mr. Knight repeats Steevens' blunder farther on. 
Johnson makes the opposite blunder in his note to 
Taylor Cries, by making Puck a fairy, which he 
is not. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm. 

This word, only used once by Shakespeare, is not 
in common use in Yorkshire, as the commentator 
assert, for yeast. It is a pure German word, which 
Adelung spells Barme, and deduces from baren, to 
raise, being taken both subjectively and objectively: 
not only that which raises but that which is raised. 
Prom the continual interchange of the letters R and 
L, Balm is the same word. 
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Act II. SC. L 

Taylor Cries. 

As such low jokes can only be interpreted from 
low life, and Dr. Johnson thinks he recollects the 
custom of crying tailor at a sudden fall backwards ; 
it may be thought fanciful, but not altogether 
improbable, to explain this custom by one equally 
low at the present day, as: when blackguards press 
rudely the hats of passengers over their eyes ; and 
of a female's cry : bonnet her. So that I should read : 
tail her for Taylor. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

And waxen in their mirth. 

Steevens truly says : " a feeble sense may be 
extracted from the foregoing words as they stand." 
But he goes on to mention, that u Dr. Far- 
mer observes to me that waxen is probably cor- 
rupted from yoxen or yexen ; — Yoxe, Saxon for hic- 
cup. The meaning of the passage before us will 
then be, that the objects of Puck's waggery laughed 
till their laughter ended in a hiccup." All very well 
if the German jauchzend, noisy mirth, did not afford 
an easier corruption and a better explanation, as: 
boisterous in their mirth ; it agrees with the explan- 
ation of Jug in the fool's speech in Lear, p. 97. 

The passage, not worshipped with a waxen epitaph, 
{Henry V., Act I. sc. 1), which has given occasion to 
such a long note by Malone, in opposition to Stee- 
vens and Johnson, is also in conformity with the 
above and more satisfactorily solved ; certainly better 
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than by any previous commentator : the entire pas- 
sage, whether the conqueror of Agincourt 's grave — 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not worship with a waxen epitaph — 

as the first folio correctly reads for paper in the 
quarto ; it being evident that opposition is intended 
betwixt tongueless mouth and waxen epitaph; for 
which substitute, as before, jauchzend, and the mean- 
ing of loud, boastful, fulsomely vain, as usually 
accompanies such jubilation, is plain and evident. 

In the same play of King Henry V., Act IV. sc. 3, 
the royal hero describes the epitaph he hopes and 
expects, in true accordance with my interpretation 
of waxen : — 

A many of our bodies shall, no doubt, 

Find native graves ; upon the which, I trust, 

Shall witness live in brass of this day's work. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

Have every pelting river. 

This would seem to require no comment, had not 
Johnson, in his note and dictionary, given to the 

world that pelting in Shakespeare signifies paltry, 
pitiful ; and, for its etymology, very inconsistently, 
the German polternd, making a noise. No expression 
is, perhaps, more common than — a pelting shower, 
no doubt from pellere, to drive. It would be some- 
what difficult to connect pellere with its homophone 
pelliSy a skin, particularly of animals, could we not 
bring in aid the confusion I have often remarked 
betwixt subject and object ; here betwixt driver and 
things driven, the latter represented by the skin. 
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The old printers' pelts had their name for a double 
reason in this sense ; but our curious expression of : 
" raining cats and dogs" is nothing but an amplifi- 
cation of pelting shower from the skins of these ani- 
mals to themselves; pars pro toto. 

Wherever the word pelting occurs in the uninis- 
takeable sense of "poor," as in Pelting Officer, Mea- 
sure for measure, Act II. sc. 2 ; Pelting farm, Ric. II. 
Act II. sc. 1 ; Pelting wars, Troilus and Cress., Act IV. 
sc. 5 ; Pelting villages, Lear, Act II. sc. 3, — I consider 
them continuous errors for paltry. Since in Lear again, 
Act III. sc. 4, we have the " pelting of the pitiless 
storm/' exactly as Yorkshire boys still talk of "pelting 
with snow-balls as well as, " Pelt so fast at one 
another's pate," Henry VI., Act III. sc. 1 ; and 
" billows to pelt the clouds," Othello, Act II. sc. 1. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

The nine men's morris is filVd up with mud. 

We have, in the notes of various commentators, 
various plans of these agrestian puzzles. It would 
be difficult to establish their ages; but Shakespeare 
had the opportunity of seeing one : and it is impro- 
bable that it would have been the only one, on the 
Continent. Kuhn, in Marksche Say en thus describes 
one at Neustadt Eberswalde, a station on the rail- 
road between Berlin and Stettin : M The Wonder-circle 
(Wunder-Kreis) on the Houseberg is a walk, consist- 
ing of many passages formed of sods, which are so 
entwined that, when any one runs through them all, 
becomes out at the same place where he entered. 
Formerly it was customary for lads to run round it 
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at Easter ; and the boy, who threaded its gyrations 
the quickest, got a reward of Paschal-eggs. Two 
legends state its being built by shepherds.' 1 

The Morris-game, pictured in Reid's edition, is 
certainly not what Shakespeare intended. The fol- 
lowing lines :— 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 

shew evidently that it was a maze to be treaded, as 
in the above description of that at Neustadt Ebers- 
walde. The maze, so dear to cockney visitors, at 
Hampton Court is a more refined topiary exhibition 
of the kind. 

Could we suppose Shakespeare to have actually 
studied at Wittenberg, Horace's second ode — 

Jam satis terris nivis atque durse 
Grandinis misit pater, &c. 

might as easily have given rise to his beautiful ampli- 
fication of it in Titania's speech as any supposed un- 
fruitful year in England, afcd thence to deduce the 
chronology of the piece. 

Act II. sc. 1 . 

/ do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my Henchman. 

The etymology of Henchmann, as Nares remarks, 
has puzzled etymologists. Henystman, as a horseman, 
has been proposed and rejected because Henchmen 
served on foot. Haunchman, Puer adlatus, would have 
a better chance, if not so awkward; without going into 
the early anatomical confusion of the names for the 
different members of men and animals, a corruption 
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of the German Hdndchen, our handy; German Hand- 
lich would be better. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

And sat me on Neptunds yellow sands. 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood; 
When we have laugltd to see the sails conceive. 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind. 

We seem here to have an allusion to the fable to 

which Pliny (Hist. Nat., viii.) first gave more especial 

currency that the Lusitanian mares conceived by the 

wind. He says : — 

Constat in Lusitania circa Olisiponem oppidum ad Tagum 
amnem, equas Favonio flente obversas animalem concipere 
spiritum, idque partum fieri et gigni pernicissimum ita; sed 
triennium vitse non excedere. 

Though Virgil may have given him the idea 

(Georgic. III. 274 ft):— 

■ et sajpe sine ullis 

Conjugiis, vento gravidae (mirabile dictu) 
Saxa per et scopulos et depressas convalles 
Diffugiunt. 

The solution which such fables gave to the fleet- 
ness of the animal surpassing the winds : — 
Qui candore nives anteiret, cursibus auras, 

would in an ignorant age gain credence, and we need 
not wonder that it was repeated. Varro and Colu- 
mella give it implicit faith ; though Justin, in his 
epitome of Trogus Pompeius, is more rational in his 
remark : — 

In Lusitanis juxta fluvium Tagum, vento equas concipere 
multi auctores praedidere, quae fabulse ex equarum fecundi- 
tate et gregum multitudine nata sunt. 
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It was perhaps the almost servile credence which 
Silius Italicus gave to his favourite Virgil, that in- 
duced the former to circulate the fable without any 
sign of disbelief (lib. iii. p. 379 ff.) : — 

Hie adeo cum ver placidum, flatusque repescit, 
Concubitus servans tacitos grex prostrat equarum 
Et Venerem occultam genitali concipit aura. 

When the story had lost faith, it was still retained 
by the Spanish and Portuguese writers as a pleasing 
exaggeration, and may thus have come down to the 
knowledge of our Poet, if not from his own reading 
of the Classics. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember* st 

Since once 1 sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphirfs back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious sounds, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid's music. 

Ever since Warburton's very ingenious conjecture, 
referring this entire passage to the unfortunate Queen 
of Scotland, and her first husband the Dauphin of 
France, with the "stars shot madly from their spheres" 
to her English votaries, the Dukes of Northumber- 
land and Norfolk, it has been almost implicitly 
admitted. Yet many circumstances may be brought 
against it. This play was first printed in 1600, when 
the succession of Mary's only child to the English 
throne was well settled ; and in 1623, when intro- 
duced into the Poet's collected works, James had 
been 20 years on the British throne ; and I cannot 
think, that such a gross affront to the memory of 
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his mother would have pleased the public, or passed 
the censor. As Mary had been a short time a queen 
in France, her relation to the Dauphin when first 
married would have been obliterated by the higher 
title and forgotten, as would these transactions gene- 
rally after fully fifteen years. We have in Twelfth 
Night, a more plain allusion to the classic myth of 
Arion — 

Like Arion on the dolphin's back 

I saw him hold acquaintance with the sea, 

so that here the introduction of the mermaid was, 
most probably, only due to the accessories of the 
entire play from the Gothic mythology, in which the 
mermaid holds such a distinguished feature. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower — 

Before, milk-white ; now, pmrple with love's wound. 

These changes in the colour of flowers which are 
easily explainable by the action of the solar-light and 
varieties in the soil have ever been a fruitful field of 
conjecture and augury amongst poets. Herrick, in 
his Hesperides, has many conceits thereanent : — How 
primroses became green ; How lilies came white; 
How marigolds came yellow ; and many others. He 
generalises them under the generic "Why flowers 
change color?": — 

These fresh beauties, we can prove, 
Once were virgins ; sick of love, 
Turn'd to flowers, still in some 
Colours go and colours come. 
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The notion is, however, of very high antiquity. 
From an Italian co-temporary of Shakespeare, the 
mythologist Natalis Comes, I borrow the following 
notice of its classical form, p. 68 : — 

Fenint Junonem lac Herculi infanti prsebuisse, quo imnior- 
talitatem assequetur, cum ilium idcirco Pallas ad illam attu- 
lisse : quod innuit Lycophron in eo versu : — 

Mvarrj rponaias fiaarop €v6r)\ov Gear, 
Gratumque cultori tropaese urbe Deae. 

Nam fabulantur Jovem aliquando dormientis Junonia uberi- 
bus Herculem iniantem admovisse, quo ab excitata rejecto 
pars lactis quae in coelum cecidit, viamque inde vocatam 
lacteam fecit : at quod cecidit in terram, fecit Candida lilia 
cum prius essent crocea. 

The change of colour is here certainly inverted, but 
sufficient to give birth to the conceit. In fact, the 
whole passage with that of the "little changeling 
boy" is so corresponding to this myth of Hercules, 
that, in the rare edition I possess with numerous 
wood-cuts, the one placed to illustrate this passage 
has almost a perfect conformity with those of some 
editions of Shakespeare not earlier than 1812, which 
I have collected as regards the three characters: 
Oberon, Titania, and the little Henchman. 

Act II. sc. 1. 

And maidens call it love and idleness. 

The Rev. N. J. Halpin in his treatise oa Oberon's 
Vision labours hard to connect this passage with the 
guilty Countess of Essex, whereas the popular name of 
the pansy, as " love and idleness" amongst maidens is 
nothing better than a play upon words in reference to 
its other popular designation of " heart's ease." Love 
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our young beauties willingly identify with the heart, 
as idleness with ease. 

Act II. sc. 3. 

Some war with rere-mice, for their leathern wings. 

I certainly cannot agree with Steevens in his defi- 
nition of Rere-mice as " a bat : a mouse that rears 
from the ground by means of wings." Anything 
seems preferable. Its German modern name Fleder- 
maus seems a corruption of Federmaus y the feathered 
mouse, from the filaminous hair with which it is 
covered. Whether from the final syllable of Feder 
and Feather this rere was made by ignorant rustics 
must be left to conjecture. 

Our mythology seems to have omitted the bat in 
its round of ominous animals. On the Continent it 
is in great request : for rendering the wearers shot- 
proof, kugelfest ; for luck at cards, and success in love; 
even for rendering the bearer invisible. See A.Wutt- 
ke's Volks-Aberglaube, Nos. 229, 309, 331, 360, 361. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all you fiery oes and eyes of light. 

Steevens' note, " Shakespeare uses O for a circle/' 
cannot be here in point. The luminous eyes of 
heaven, the stars, are never looked upon as round. 
Oes is a German word, to signify what, in the expres- 
sion " Hooks and Eyes," designates the latter. From 
the frequent metathesis of R and S it might, perhaps 
more properly, be written Oehr, the ear, which it 
better agrees with in form. Adelung says : — 
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An den Kleidern befestigt kleine Haken von Draht oder 
Hakel, welche in ein Oehr (Nieders. Oese) eingreifen, gewisse • 
Kleidungsstucke damit nach Belieben zu befestigen. 

(Small hooks, or hooklins, are affixed to the clothes, and 
catch into an ear (in low Germ. Oese) to fasten certain gar- 
ments as is wanted). 

The use, then, of Oese, for what in the English 
expression "hooks and eyes" is customary, might 
have given the Poet a pleonasm and reduplication of 
eyes of light without tautology. 

Act III. sc. 2. 

Mockers waste more idle breath. 

Idle seems taken by Shakespeare in two different 
senses. The first is that in which we now generally 
use it, as unemployed, inactive, as — 

An idle Lord, I swear. — AWs Well, Act I. sc.l. 
A foolish, idle boy ; but for all that. — Ibid., III. 7. 

and numerous other instances, which it would be 
waste of time to enumerate. But there are perhaps 
an equal number of instances to which this meaning 
will not apply, and which he appears to have taken 
from the German homophone eitel Such are : — 

A thousand idle pranks.— Com. of Err., II. 2. 

And held in idle price, to haunt. — Meas.for Meas., L 4. 

Change for an idle plume. — Ibid., II. 2. 

Ladies, there is an idle banquet. — Timon of A., I. 2. 

They pass by me as the idle wind. — Jul. Cas , IV. 3. 

Idle old man, that still would manage. — Lear, I. 3. 

Mine's not an idle cause. — Othello, I. 2. 

Of antres vast and deserts idle. — Ibid., I. 3. 

There are but a few instances into which we 
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cannot, by any ingenuity, import the idea of inaction 
* into the words; and subjectively, at least in reading 
them, I almost intuitively read as if the word was 
the German eitel This Grimm interprets : vacuus 
inanis, empty, void ; so that the common expression 
for an empty stomach : Es ist mir so eitel im Magen ; 
and the proverb : Besser einen Dotter als die eitle 
Schaale, {better the yoke than the empty egg-shell). In 
fact, with the early writers there was very little 
difference in the spelling. Wickliff has it idel, and 
in Conf. Am. B. iv. we have : — 

For of idelship 

He (love) hateth the fellowship, 
and in Brandt's Narrenschiff, 85, 143 : — 

Von ain bad in das ander furen, 
Von itel kelt in itel hitz. 

(To drive from one bath to another, 
From desperate hot to desperate cold.) 

Ps. xciv. ver. 11, — is thus given : Aber der Herr 
weiss die Gedanken der Menschen dass sie itel sind : 
(the Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that they 
are vanity). 

Act V. sc. 2. 

/ am sent with broom before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Having already, in vol. i. p. 1 74 ff., shewn how 
strictly our mythology inculcates the practice of 
domestic purity, fully in accordance with the common 
proverb, that " Cleanliness is next to godliness," some 
farther illustration, which a full decennnium of 
research has enabled me to supply, may be allowed. 
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Vesta, the deity to which at Rome the greatest purity 
in symbols was given, who was often personified as 
pure cleansing fire, had also the greatest regard paid 
to cleanliness in her ritual. The sweepings of her 
temple were so much regarded, that they could be 
removed from the city only on a particular day, and 
through but a particular postern-gate. We learn 
this from Ovid (Fasti, lib. vi. ver. 21 1) : — 

Donee ab Iliaca placidus pergamina Vesta 
Detulerit flavis in mare Thybris aquis; 

and ver. 655 : — 

Hsec est ilia dies, qua tu pergamina Vestaa 
Tbybri, per Etruscas in mare mittis aquas. 

This is explained by Festus : — 

Stercus ex sede Vestse, xvii. Kal. Jul., defertur in angiportum 
medium fere clivi Capitolini ; qui locus clauditur porta. Ster- 
coral^. Tantce sanctitatis majores nostri essejudicaverunt. 

Varro, lib. v. p. 26, gives much the same account — 

Dies qui vocatur : quando Stercus dilatum, fas ; ab eo 
appellatus quod eo die ex aede Vestae stercus everritur et per 
Capitolinum clivum in locum defertur certum. 

It is evident, that this practice must have origin- 
ated in an official necessity, that Vesta's pure fame 
should have some ascertained period of cleanliness, 
and that her temple should have some authoritative 
sanction, that its impurities had been removed. For 
none other of Rome's deities was the same scrupulo- 
sity enacted. 

As tests of faith, by which the stedfastness of 
belief was tried in the heathen mythology of the 
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North, to which I alluded in the above quoted 
passage, I also look up the following injunction to 
Ezekiel, chap. iv. ver. 12 : — 

And thou shalt eat it as barley cakes ; and thou shalt bake 
it with dung that cometh out of man, in their sight. 

In process of time the reason for such sweeping 
would have been gradually obliterated, though the 
practice still remained and might be variously inter- 
preted. In the Lincolnshire Stang-riding or Skim- 
mington, it was part of the ceremony, to sweep before 
the door of the person they intended to satirize, and 
if they stopped at any door and swept there, it was a 
sign in both instances ; that, in the first, there was 
something that required altering and cleansing ; and 
in the other, a decent warning. 

In Holstein, a girl thinks that sweeping the street- 
door will make the youths of the village run after 
her. So in Mullenhof's Sagen Schleswig-Holsteins, 
p. 484 :— 

Moder, gif myn Klockchen 
Dat hang ik an myn Rockchen ; 
Faeg ik denn de Straten daer, 
Loept de Gesellen achter my haer. 

(A tiny bell, dear mother, give me, 

To hang on my tiny little coatee ; 

That when I begin to sweep the street door, 

The lads may hie after me the more.) 
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Havtng thus in detail gone through some of the 
dramas of our poet, as far as the limits of my volume 
allowed, I will now give, in an alphabetical series, 
explanations of some other words selected at random, 
which have been hitherto stumbling blocks to 
Shakespearian readers and commentators, but of 
which I deem these notes will fully prove a Teutonic 
origin, and the improbability that our poet should 
have made acquaintance with them anywhere but on 
the Continent. 

Alderliefest. — This decidedly Teutonic word occurs 
only once in the English language, as it is used by 
Shakespeare in Queen Margaret's speech, 2 Hen. VI. 
Act. I. sc. 1 : — 

With you mine alderliefest Sovereign. 

For what the commentators bring earlier from 
Chaucer as alder/erst, or from Lydgate, as aldernext, 
are different words. Its frequent and constant use 
in its high German form, as allerliebst, may be learnt 
from every Tyro of the German language; but for 
the identical word without the variation of a letter 
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the following two verses of an ancient Flemish song 
can be adduced from Hoffmann von Fallersleben's 
Horce BelgiccB) No. %\. p. 143 : — 

2. Ick ghinc nock ghester avont 
So heimelick einen ganc 
Al voor rmjns lief kens dore 
Sy wist my cleinen danc 
Staet op ! mijn alderliefste, 
Staet op ! ende laet mij in 
Ick swere u, op al mijn trouwe 
Ick en had noit liever dan dij. 

4. Hij tooch van sijnen handen 
Van goude een vingherlijn 
Hout daer, mijn alderliefste 
Dar is de trouwe van mijn ; 
Mer oft jemant vraghet 
Wie u dar vingherlinc gaf, 
Antwort hem met hupsche woorden 
Die eens die alderliefste was. 

This would, therefore, be the fullest and earliest 
form of the word which Shakespeare would have 
met when he first went to the Continent, in 1586, 
with the Earl of Leicester's company of English 
comedians. 

All Hallows Summer. — 

P. Hen. — Farewell, thou latter spring ; farewell, All 
Hallows Summer.— First Pt. Hen. IV. Act I. sc. 1. 

Steevens, in a note, thinks this is All Saints' Day ; 
but, by referring to my remarks on Gossamer, supra, 
p. 112, it will be found not to be a particular day, 
but some indefinite period at the latter end of 
Autumn. 
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Arm-gaunt. — 

So be nodded, 

And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed 

Who neigh'd so high, that what I would have spoke 

Was beastly dumb'd by him. 

Ant. and Cleo. Act L sc. 5. 

The difficulty of this passage may best be shown 
by reference to it in Nitres' Glossary, s. v. " A word 
peculiar to Shakespeare, of which the meaning has 
been much disputed. Some will have it lean- 
shouldered ; some, lean with poverty ; others, slender as 
one's arm; but it seems to me, that Warburton, though 
he failed in his proof, gave the interpretation best 
suited to the text, worn by military service. This 
implies the military activity of the master ; all the 
rest of the senses are reproachful, and are, therefore, 
inconsistent with the speech which is made to display 
the gallantry of a lover to his mistress." 

Warburton founds his explanation upon a single 
passage from Fairfax : — 

His stall-worn steed the champion stout bestrode. 

And that the idea of a steed whose powers had 
been well nigh exhausted by Pompey's untiring strain 
on its energies was uppermost in the poet's brain, 
there can, I think, be no doubt. All the preceding 
commentators have been led into error by taking the 
word arm in its only English sense, as a limb of the 
body, to which gaunt is but the adjective. Had they 
known that arm in German has two significations : 
not only arm, brachium, but also arm, miser, poor, 
they would have seen at once that arm here was only 
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an intensitive to gaunt and arm-gaunt, therefore, re- 
markably lean or poor; thus raising the activity and 
prowess of Pompey to a very high pitch. Johnson, 
in his note, truly observes : " Arm is the Teutonic 
word for want, or poverty " but he does not prosecute 
his discovery farther, his want of knowledge in 
German preventing him from finding out the error 
that arm is not a substantive for want, which is 
armuth, but the mere adjective. And, in his seventh 
edition, he reverts even from this slight glimmer of 
the truth to that of the English arm. " I have some- 
times thought that the meaning may possibly be 
thin-shouldered by a strange composition of Latin and 
English : gaunt quoad armos " ! ! ! 

The English reader will, in the following passage 
from the famous speech of the Capuchin friar of 
Schiller's Wallenstein's Lager, find by an excellent 
pun, reich, rich, opposed to arm, poor, and the perfect 
rhyme, with erbarm, will prove the true pronuncia- 
tion of the word : — 

Das Romisch Reich, das Gott erbarm, 
1st jetzt geworden Romisch-arm. 

In the first volume of his excellent German Diction- 
ary, which every student of philology must regret 
the relinquishment of, at the death of its editor, 
Jacob Grimm, the writer takes great pains 
to bring the two meanings of arm, brachium, and 
miser , pauper, Germ. Elend und durftig, into a con- 
formity of idea or meaning, as cause and consequence. 

This conformity in spelling and in meaning of both 
words is common, he says, to all branches of the 
Germanic tongue. He certainly should have ex- 
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cepted the English branch which his German Gram- 
mar undevdatingly reckons amongst them and en- 
deavours to account for the difference of meaning by 
making both identical words spring from different 
roots. 

His deductions would require the introduction of 
his entire passage in the original German, which is 
long, and would not be generally interesting, but 
will be found s.v. Arm. 

He says, however, armen (our embrace) means 
amplecti, in manus tollere, and borders narrowly on 
erbarmen to pity, and exclaims : " How sensitive 
must that language be in which der arme (the poor 
man) is one whom we include in it, pitying and 
kindly, and take in our arms : arm, miser, therefore, 
agrees fully with arm, brachium." 

But possibly another deduction may have worked 
in the mind of the earliest theotisc framer of his 
dialect betwixt the arm, miser, and the arm, brachium : 
one reduced to poverty, and forced to live by the 
labour of his arms, or, according to our idiom, of his 
hands. 

Bay-window. — 

Clown. — Say est thou this house is dark ? 

Mai. — As hell, Sir Topas. 

Clown. — Why it hath bay-windows, etc. 

Twelfth Night : Act 1. sc. 2. 



* Armen hiess, amplecti in inanus tollere das grantzt gerade 
zu an erbarmen, bemitleiden ; wie gefuhlvoll erscheine die 
Sprache welcher der arme ein solcher ist den man mitleidig 
liebreich aufnimmt und in die arme schliesst. Arm miser 
stimmt hiennach unmittelbar zu arm brachium. 
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It' would scarcely have been necessary to have 
introduced these words, did not the clown's reply in 
confirmation of his previously calling the room in 
which Malvolio was confined, a house, shew a perfect 
knowledge of the origin and meaning of Bay. Its 
root is the Danish By ; in this language, the modern 
name of Copenhagen is that word in its plural Byen : 
til byen to the town, as an assemblage of houses ; 
much the same as the Greek phrase e*9 Tqv tto\lv 
for Constantinople, now contracted in Turkish to 
Stamboul. 

The multitude of local names in the Province of 
Schleswig with its present capital Schleswig at their 
head, known only to our King Alfred as Haddeby, 
fully proves this derivation, and its early Danish 
possession. It confirms Spelman's view of the 
Danish rule in our Midland Counties, who found, in 
a small district of Norfolk, thirteen places with this 
ending ; and had his topography been extended to 
Lincolnshire and the other neighbouring bounties, 
he would have found much greater support of his 
opinion. Grimsby, Spilsby, Wragby, Ulceby, 
Laceby, and Derby, Ashby, with numerous others 
which Worsaae has adduced, may be added to the 
list. Bay-window, therefore, house-window, or 
house simply. 

Deck. — 

When I have decked the sea with drops full salt. 

Temp. : Act L sc. L 

Nares* observation will shew the difficulty found 
in this passage, and the futility of all that has been 
adduced hitherto to explain it. 
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" This line has occasioned many explanations and 
conjectural readings which is the only reason for in- 
troducing the word. Probably, the true sense is 
that which is still common : — 

When I have graced the sea with drops, etc." 

Scarcely any word is more common than the German 
verb decken, to cover, with its numerous derivatives: 
deckel a lid : schijfsdeck, the deck of a ship being 
the covering of the hold, and numerous others. 
Shakespeare must have learnt this word almost in- 
tuitively abroad. I look upon the disputed meaning 
of dich in Timon of Athens, Act L sc. 2 : - 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. 

which, as Nares, and other commentators, explain by 
do it, gives no satisfactory meaning. It seems rather 
a transcriber's or a printer's error for the above deck. 
Deckt, i& German, is certainly close, probably only 
an intensitive of covering : our thick, with a variant 
in dicht : dense, solid. It would be difficult, from the 
unconnectedness of this speech of Apemantus, 
whether to take dich here for cover, or from the in- 
ferential ones of thicken, condense, or solidify thy 
heart, as agreeing with the misanthropical character 
of the speaker. Either, 1 think, preferable to the 
proposed do it. 

Buttons. — 

Host. — What say you to young Master Fenton ] He capers, 
he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, he speaks 
holiday ; he smiles April and May ; he will carry 't ; 'tis in 
his Buttons ; he will carry 't.— Merry Wives : Act III. sc. 2. 
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A note given by Mr. Smith explains the italicised 
phrase, as alluding u to an ancient custom among the 
country fellows of trying whether they should suc- 
ceed with their mistresses by carrying the bachelor 
buttons (a plant of the Lychnis kind, whose flowers 
resemble a coat-button in form) in their pockets. 
And they judged of their good or bad success by their 
growing, or not growing, there." 

This is certainly ingenious ; but I cannot but 
suppose that the flower gave its augury as I have 
already shewn at p. 52 of this volume, as Solanio's did 
by plucking the grass, i.e., by the pulling its petals 
off, to see whether the last one would answer affirma- 
tively or negatively. The greater number of these 
leaves in the Lychnis plant, would allow less oppor- 
tunity for self-deceit than one in which there were 
fewer. 

I may also here observe, that : " he speaks holiday," 
in the above quotation, is certainly not an affected 
mode of speech, as J ohnson seems to think, for this 
would not have recommended a suitor to any girl of 
sense. It is simply the Court language ; the speech 
of the higher classes, in German Hofsprache, in con- 
tradistinction to the coarse pronunciation and un- 
couth phrases of the commonalty : Hoch Deutsch 
in opposition to Piatt 

Hiren. — 

Have we not Hiren here (2 Hen. IV. Act II. sc. 4). 

The commentators who would explain Pistol's 
exclamation as Syren should have considered the use 
of the same phrase a little before in this scene. 
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Theobald was certainly right in taking Hiren to 
mean Pistol's sword, not, however, as its proper 
name like the destriers, etc., of the Champions of 
Chivalry, but as simply made of iron ; and as Butler 
opens Canto III. of Part L of his famous Poem of 
Hudibras : — 

Ah, me ! what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron. 

That Mrs. Quickly mistakes it for the name of a 
female, or Syren, heightens the comicality of the 
scene, and does not correct the cockneyism of Pistol's 
pronunciation. The mode of spelling is various, from 
the curious properties of the letter R : it occurs as 
Aeron, and this various mode of writing the name of 
the metal may clear up the intention of a disputed 
passage from the York Fabric Rolls, p. 267. 

If the Lestron in the Chapetour were skowred, and set in 
the middes hye where (high choir), and the rost-gerne in the 
same were set in the Chapetour we think should do well. 

An expositor in Notes and Queries, disputing the 
editor's idea, that it is a clibanum for the baking of 
bread, suggests a less probable etymology from rouse, 
to shake or flutter, and g erne = erne, the northern name 
for the common eagle, therefore a Spread Eagle. 
Now, apart from this lestron being here to be put out 
of the Chapter-house into the High Choir, and 
another lestron replacing it as improbable, it 
evidently means some larger kind of chafing-dish or 
stove to warm the Chapter-house, which the etymo- 
logy of the words fully bears out ; for rost is in 
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German a grate; rost-ycrne, therefore, an iron grate. 
By metathesis of R with S, the High Germans have 
eisen, which becomes ysern therefore in the low 
dialect ; so in Mullenhof's Mahrchen he has Tale en- 
titled : " Hans mit der ysern Stange." 

Inky. — 

'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suit of solemn black. 

Inky is put here with remarkable propriety to 
avoid tautology with black in the following line ; for, 
in northern Germany, amongst the lower orders, ink 
has no other denomination than Blak for the Tinte 
of the higher classes in books. In his Dictionary 
Grimm y s.v. Blak % gives, as its Latin explanation, 
Atramentum Saxonibus. He thinks it must not be 
confounded with the Anglo-Saxon Blac, pallidus, 
though Bos worth writes Bloece, and makes both ink 
and black conveyed by it. The common people do 
not, however, observe any difference. Barnsley, a 
town in Yorkshire, from its exposed situation, has 
the epithet bleak applied to it ; but it is only known 
in the neighbourhood as Black Barnsley. 

Irks. — 

Duke S. — Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should, in their own confines with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gored. 

As You Like It, Act III. sc. 



• I willingly take occasion, at the citation of this passage, 
to shew how, in the answer to it, Gray has proved his great 
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There is no need for our going as far as Iceland 
for the derivation of this word, or of referring to the 
yrk of that language when Shakespeare might have 
had daily experience of arg in Germany, and the 
impersonal use of its Verb argern in the phrase es 
argert mich. " I am vexed at it." Adelung defines 
arg by a very liberal interpretation, as : everything 
opposed to good. 

Hilding. — The use of this word by Shakespeare 
as equivalent to the Niding of other authors, and of 
our ancient Saxon laws seems peculiar and exclusive. 
I do not find it thus used bv any author before him. 
We have it in the following passages : — 

A base slave, 

A hilding for a livery, a squire's cloth, 

A pantler not so eminent. — (Cymb., Act II. sc. 3.) 

'Tis positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 

That our superfluous lacqueys and our peasants, 

Who, in unnecessary action, swarm 

About our squares of battle, were enough 

To purge this field of such a hilding foe.— {Hen. V. Act IV. sc. 2.) 

If your lordship find him not a hilding, hold me 
No more in respect. — {AIVs Well, Act III. sc. 6.) 

appreciation of Shakespeare, by copying from it one of the 

most beautiful images of his Elegy : — 

To-day, my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him (Jacques) as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique roots peep out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 

There, at the foot of yonder nodding beach 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

because I do not recollect that it has been pointed out 
previously. L 
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Miss Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, 
as still customary there for schackling, shuffling, says, 
" it is not used there for females " contrary to the 
following authorities in Shakespeare : — 

But now I see one is one too much, 

And that we have a curse in having her ; 

Out on her hilding ! — (Rom. and Jul. Act II. sc. 6). 

A father, scolding his daughter, says (Taming of the 
Shrew, Act II. sc. 1): — 

For shame ! thou hilding of a devilish spirit. 

It is curious that the word Niding or Nithing should 
be of the same import, as we may learn from the 
following passage from CamderCs Remains, p. 31 : — 

For when there was dangerous rebellion against King 
William Rufus ... he proclaimed that all subjects should 
repair to his campe upon no other penalty but that, whoever 
refused, should be reputed a Niding; they swarmed to him 
immediately from all sides, in such numbers, that he had in 
few days an infinite armie, and the rebells therewith were so 
terrified that forthwith they yielded. 

The effect of this word must have been, in its 
consequences, if perhaps not also in its practice, 
similar to that attendant on disobeying the summons 
of the fiery cross so beautifully, and in such vivid 
colours, displayed by Scott, in his Lady of the Lake, 
that I cannot refrain from adducing them as exem- 
plifying this practice : — 

* Woe to the clansman who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 
Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew, 
On Alpine dwelling low : 
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Deserter of his chieftain's trust, 
He ne'er shall mingle with their dust, 
But from his sires and kinsmen thrust, 
Each clansman's execration just 

Shall doom him wrath and woe." 
He paused : the word the vassals took, 
With forward step and fiery look ; 
On high their naked brands they shook, 
Their clattering targets wildly shook, 

And first in murmurs low, — 
Then, like the billow on his course, 
That far to seaward finds its source, 
And flings to shore its muster'd force, 
Burst with loud roar their murmurs hoarse : 

« Woe to the traitor ! Woe I" 

And, again, after an interruption, the Seer continues 

his imprecation : 

" When flits this cross from man to man, 
Vich Alpine's summons to her clan, 
Burst be the ear that fails to heed, 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed. 
May ravens tear the careless eyes, 
Wolves make the coward heart their prize. 
As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 
So may his heart's blood drench his hearth : 
As dies in hissing gore this spark, 
Quench so his light, destruction dark ; 
And be the grace to him denied 
Brought by this sign to all beside." 
He ceased : no echo gave again 
The murmur of that deep Amen. 
Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 
In arms the huts and hamlets rise : 
From winding glen, from upland brown, 
They poured, each hardy tenant, down ; 
Nor slack'd the messenger his pace- 
He show'd the sign, he named the place — 
And, pressing forward like the wind, 
Left clamour and surprise behind. 
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The fisherman forsook the strand ; 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 
With changed cheer the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swathe his scythe ; 
The herds without a keeper stray'd ; 
The plough was in mid furrow laid ; 
The hunter left the stag at bay ; 
The falc'ner toss'd his hawk away ; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms, 
Each son of Alpine rush'd to arms. 
So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray. 

This dissyllable, Hilding, is evidently formed of hil 
and ding, of which the latter is largely connected 
with our earliest and pre-historic jurisprudence and 
laws. In all the northern languages and our own, it 
signifies a court or assembly of the people for all 
the purposes of common action. This is well brought 
out in Grimm's Dictionary, s.v. Ding, Zusammen- 
kunft,festgesetzte offentliche Versammlung und die Ver- 
handlung darin, anberaumte Tagfahrt, Gerichtsstatte, 
Geric/ttpflicht : althochdeutsch Dine, conventus, curia Ju- 
dicium, with reference to his Bechtsalterthurner pp. 
600 and 747. This explanation is very large, and 
shows the wide extent of the meaning, not only as 
to the court itself, but all that is done within it. 

Mullenhof (Sogen Marchen> &c. p. 87) uses the 
word at seemingly a very modern date. A man at- 
tempting to rescue another from drowning, had put 
his eye out by the pole he shoved to him ; the man 
preserved from drowning brings an action for the loss 
of his eye. 

" For this purpose he appeared at the next Thing. 
The judge was obliged to refer the matter to the 
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next Thing, but had not then been able to give judg- 
ment. Nor could the Hardesvogt (Heath-advocatus) 
the judge then come to a conclusion." The matter 
is ultimately settled by his hearing the decision of a 
juvenile judge, at play of Court and Council. 

So Dinger is judge, and Dingen is to bargain or 
contract. The Thingwall of the Isle of Man, with its 
popular and peculiar assembly still held, is, answered 
by Dingwall in the Orkneys, where it has merged in 
the general legislation of the Empire. 

The Thingsteads of Norway and Iceland are well 
known; they were held in the open air, and served 
both for the discussion of public affairs and the ad- 
ministration of justice, were always near temples, in 
which one of the magistrates performed a sacrifice, 
and sprinkled the walls of the edifice as well as the 
bystanders with the blood of the victims; holding 
in his hand, on this as on every other occasion, a 
massive silver ring, with which the altar of every 
Thing and Temple was furnished. 

The writer in Ersch and Griiber's Cyclopaedia, s.v. 
DING, gives many ancient examples of different kinds 
of courts and judicatures under this title : among them, 
the Vehmding, the Vehmic Tribunal ; under which we 
English hold such exaggerated notions of authority 
and horror. He might, for modern practice, have 
mentioned another in the Scandinavian constitution ; 
where, as Odelting is their House of Commons, or of 
Allodialists ; so Storting is the Upper House, the 
prefix indicating anything superior or greater than 
another. 

In Notker's Paraphrase of the Psalms, Ps. lxxii* 
ver. 1, p. 145. The passage: "Pater non judicat 
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quenquam sed judicium omne dedit filio," is ren- 
dered: "Der fater iibertheilet Nemannen, er gab 
das ding-recht al demo sune." 

Grimm declares ding translateable only by pla- 
citum ; though this latter word is sometimes rendered 
by Malleus Publicus, and as such, an assembly of the 
people. As a Saxon Wittenagemote may not impos- 
sibly have been convened or customary in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Palace at Westminster, I do 
not see why the modern Pall Mall, whose derivation 
is so doubtful, may not thence be best deducible. 

I have been thus particular in the explanation of 
Ding, to show that to be a Niding, asiVi is evidently 
here the negation of judicature and of being ad- 
mitted to worship or the protection of law ; a Nithing 
was in fact excommunicated, and he might therefore 
be truly a no-thing, and as such dead in law. 

Now, in HiUding, the first syllable carries with it 
generally a favourable signification, as in helios, the 
beneficent sun; hell, German for bright, clear in 
voice and colour; our heal, in German heilen, and thus 
many others, so that I cannot but suppose, that, as 
Shakespeare never uses Niding, he has in fact made 
a mistake, and substituted for it its opposite, 
hilding. 

Keels the Pot: — 

Tu-whit, tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Love's Lab. Lost, Act V.., sc. 2. 

is the burthen of two verses of a song, which repre- 
sents driving out winter by summer under the an- 
tagonism of the owl and the cuckoo ; a usage still 
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so well kept up in most parts of Germany, under the 
name of "Den Winter Austreiben." In it the expres- 
sion, keel the pot, is therefore peculiarly appropriate, 
as the German phrase, den top/ kuhlen ; for though 
the antiquity of the word in our language may be 
beyond research, as witnessed in its technical reten- 
tion in our breweries, as the keel-vat, or cooling- 
trough ; yet I do not think that it is necessarily any 
particular mode of cooling for greasy Joan, such as 
Farmer and Steevens, in their notes upon the pas- 
sage, wish to indicate. 

To show the enduring tenacity of language in tech- 
nicals, the following description by Adelung of kvH- 
fass, may be adduced. In den Brauh'ausern kuhlet 
man das Bier in Ermangelung der Kuhlen in Kiihl- 
fassern ab." When in the burden we take the Low 
German and Dutch Pot for the High German Top/, 
the phrase is identical. 

Loon : — 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced Loon. 
Where got'st thou that goose-look ? 

Macb. Act V., sc. 3. 

The use of Loon here is peculiarly happy, and 
shews Shakespeare's full appreciation of the word 
and of its derivation: the Germans have Lummel, 
as a term of low vituperation and contempt; but it is 
really the Dutch Loens, a person who squints, and 
one, therefore, very properly with a goose-look. 

To hazard a conjecture, the Netherlands may have 
cropped the Greek, a/coXceveiv, or a similar word 
from an earlier language, of its first syllable, which 
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the Germans have adopted in full integrity, as 

schielen. 

Lusty and Lustick, Lustig. 

The different meanings of our Lusty and the 
German Lustig are a curious instance of the pro- 
gression of thought, retrograding through conse- 
quence to cause. Our common saw: Laugh and 
grow fat, is but the embodyment of this process. In 
its German signification, as merry, jovial, our poet 
has it frequently and acknowledgedly Teutonic. So 
in " All's Well that Ends Well." Act EL sc. 3, Lafeu 
exclaims, " Lustick, as the Dutchman says," though 
Nares' note on the subject requires some correction. 

Lustick, adj., Lusty, healthy, cheerful. The Dutch (Ger- 
man) word is the same as the English, and lustick is only 
the English pronunciation of the adjecive, lustigh (lustig), 
which is derived from it, and answers to our lusty. The folio 
edition of Shakespeare spells it lustique. 

The words are certainly identical, as I have said 
above ; but their meaning is very different though 
mentally connected. Our lusty refers entirely to the 
bulk, the extreme growth, of the body, to its fatness: 
the German lustig is gay, jovial, laughing. In lust, 
as a substantive in both languages, the divergence of 
meaning is greater. The carnal longing, the violent 
and irregular desires in our word, have nothing in 
common with the simple hilarity of its German 
namesake. Eberhard, in his German synonyms, p. 92, 
defines Lust zu etxcas haben as that which can only 
be used when we desire anything from pure, or at 
the least preponderating, pleasure. Though, as 
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cause and consequence, the ideas flow frequently into 
each other, yet the instances in which Shakespeare 
unmistakeably uses lusty in its German sense, so 
totally unknown to our other early poets, proves his 
full acquaintance with that language. 

Amongst many, the following instances may suf- 
fice : — 

And lusty the grass looks. — Tempest, Act II. sc. 1. 
Therefore my age w&s&lusty winter. — As you Like it, A.II.s.3. 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn. — Ibid. Act IV. sc. 2. 
What lusty trumpet then doth. — King John, Act V. sc.. 2. 
Who in the lusty stealth of nature.— Lear, Act L sc. 2. 

Shal. I was once of Clement's Inn, where, I think, they 
will talk of mad Shallow yet. 
Sil. You were called lusty Shallow, then, cousin." 

2 Henry IV., Act III. sc. 2. 

Raff:— 

Ford. Out of my door, you witch [beats him], you Rag, you 
baggage, you polecat, you ronyon.— Mer. Wives, Act IV. sc. 2. 

Pet. Away, thou Rag, thou quantity, thou remnant. 

Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. sc. 3. 

Q. Marg. Thou loathed issue of thy father's loins, 

Thou Rag of honour ! thou detested 

Rich. 11 /., Act I. sc. 3. 

A word of contempt, frequently used by Shake- 
speare, in the above and in other places, as in Timon 
of Athens and in this play, but by no other English 
writer that I know. Yet it is but the translation of 
Lappet a German term, than which no word of 
obloquy is more usual with their writers, as well as 
its derivatives, lappisch, lappalie, lapperey, and by 

L 3 
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the metathesis of / for p its form becomes laffe. 
The Emperor Maximilian, in Theuerdank } kap. xii: — 

Ich het warlich gemeint der Lapp, 
Soil gewist haben zu gan. 

Er (Cotill) ging uud schlug ins Gehen oft ein Had. 
O ! schrie man, sieht den jungen Laffen, 
Der den Verstand verloren hat. — Gettert. 

Shakespeare uses it even as an adjective in the 
superlative degree. — Second Part King Henry IV. , 
Act L, sc. 3. 

and approach 

The ragged? st hour that time and spight dare bring 
To frown upon the enraged Northumberland ! 

This Theobald proposed to alter, and with him the 
subsequent editors, to rugged* st; but Malone justly 
pleads the previous examples for the retention of the 
original text. 

I cannot conceive how so frequent and so correct 
a use of a term thus common on the Continent, and 
so unknown else to English writers, could have been 
gained but on the Continent itself personally. 

Reechy : — 

Bora. — See'st thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this 
fashion is ? how giddily he turns about all the, hot bloods 
between fourteen and 'five and thirty 1 Sometime fashioning 
them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy painting. 

Much ado, Act III. sc. 1. 

Steevens, rightly defines Reechy as stained by 
smoke ; but it was not necessary for Shakespeare to 
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go back for it so far as the Anglo-Saxon Recan ; he 
had it much nearer in the German rduchig, an homo- 
phone as far as the German guttural permitted. I 
do not see in the other passage where our Poet has 
it:— 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O'er-coveiM quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow shapeless skulls. 

Rom, and Jul., Act IV. sc. 1. 

that the epithet is so applicable, though a weak 
sense is obtainable from this signification of smoked. 
But the commentators are silent on it. I find it in no 
other author. I will take this opportunity to correct 
Nares in his derivation of the word Reck, now written 
and spoken rick, a stack of hay or corn ; which he 
seems to derive from the same root as Reechy, though 
he mentions Johnson's original in a German word, 
meaning a pile of anything. The German word 
wanting is Ruck, or Rucken: back, which^we have trans- 
lated in the name of Saddle-back, a range of hills in 
Yorkshire, answering to the German Rucken, the 
human back. It is almost a proof that our pottery 
art came originally from Germany; as, amongst 
their many German technicals their Shard-ruck is 
their heap of broken or cracked ware, &c. 

Reckless, — 

derived by Nares from the same Anglo-Saxon recan, 
is decidedly from a different root, the German Ruch- 
loss. — 

1 am reckless what I do, 

To spite the world. 

Macbeth, Act III. sc. 1. 
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TALLOW-KEECn. 



A similar word is in another passage : — 

My master is of churlish disposition, 
And little recks, to find the way to heaven, 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 

As you like it, Act II. sc. 4. 

Here, certainly, the meaning is " little stretches," 
or exerts himself, from the German Recken : — the 
Reckon Hooks of Yorkshire cottages, that can 
be raised or lowered, are thus called ; and our art of 
reckoning is the power of adding or diminishing 
figures. Ophelia's charming speech, Hamlet, Act I. 
sc. 3 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Shew me the steep and thorny path to heaven ; 
Whilst like a puff'd and reckless libertine 
Himself the path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede, 

Hamlet, Act I. sc. 3. 

is in the last line .literally rendered by a German 
phrase in Adelung : Ruchlos seiner eignen Rede : it is, 
therefore, purely German, and could only have been 
written by one to whom this language was familiar. 

It surely may not be thought travelling beyond 
the record, to remark how Goldsmith, in his beauti- 
ful description of the " village pastor" of his Deserted 
Village has caught the bright side of the same 
picture as one — 

Who tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 

Tallow Keech : — 

Thou greasy Tallow-keech. 

1 Henry IV., Act II. sc. 4. 
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This opprobrious designation of Falstaff is evidently 
coined from the German Talgkuchen, also Talgboden, 
being the fat of an ox rolled up into a lump, as 
defined both by Adelung and Johnson. We have, 
therefore, his allusion to tallow in the second part of 
Henry IV., Act III. sc.l; in Good Wife Keech, the 
v butcher's wife ; and again in Hen. VIII., Act I. sc.l, 
when the Duke of Buckingham, wishing to heap up 
reproaches against Wolsey, and to taunt him with 
being a butcher's son, speaks, — 

1 wonder, 

That such a Keech can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o'the beneficial sun 
And keep it from the earth. 

The force of this latter passage is not fully 
perceptible until we have translated Keech by Kuchen, 
clump or cake. 

Welkin : — 

Ober. — Hie, therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron. 

Mid. Sum. Nights Bream, Act III. sc. 2. 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. Tempest, Act L sc. 2. 

Who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of ccelo — 
The sky, the welkin, and the heavens. 

Lov. Lab. Lost, Act IV. sc. 2. 

I cannot find that any commentators or lexico- 
graphers have noted that this word, so frequently 
used by Shakespeare, and almost totally ignored by 
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his cotemporaries, is pure German ; it is the plural 
of Wolke, a cloud, as Wolken ; and, therefore, so often 
put to avoid the tautology with " heavens." 

There are, however, other passages in which the 
word seems to bear a very different application, and 
may, therefore, be added to such as would point out 
a fluctuation in the Poet's mind between the foreign 
reminiscence not totally effaced, and its vernacular 
meaning. Such are : — 

By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy face. 

Lov. Lab. Lost, Act III. sc. 1. 

Come, Sir Page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye. 

Winter's Tale, Act I. sc. 2. 

In both instances, Steevens very ingeniously en- 
deavours to bring the clouds en rapport ; but, as they 
are generally not blue, his latter explanation is cer- 
tainly not tenable; besides welkin being a plural 
word, could never be applied to a singular object. 

We have the verb to welk, a pure English word in 
the signification of "to decrease, to diminish;" and, 
as all diminutives usually become terms of endear- 
ment, we may look upon the later instances, and 
some others, as simply adjectives or additions of 
kindness. It is in German the same verb, welken. 

Yern: — 

Pistol.— Boy, bristle thy courage up, for Falstaff, he is dead. 
And we must yern therefore. 

This seems to me a very appropriate use "of the 
German adverb gem (an exact homophone) which 
means desire, wishingly with pleasure; and, therefore, 
consequentially regret when the wish is not obtained* 
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It comes from the verb begehren, to wish for. We 
have scarcely, however, any word but this which 
embraces the full force of the German one, and such 
as we find in the Latin desiderium as used by Horace, 
Carmen I, 24 : — 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
. Tarn cari capitis, 

but which is also met by the Portuguese suadades. 
Those who have lived in Portugal will have felt the 
full force of such expressions as 44 do lhe muitas sua- 
dades da minha parte," or " tenho muitas suadades 
delle." 

Our word is also very beautifully used in the Scrip- 
ture episode of Joseph and his Brethren, — 

Genesis, lxiii. : 

ver. 29. And he lift up his eyes, and saw his brother Ben- 
jamin, his mother's son, and said : Is this your younger 
brother, of whem ye spake unto me 1 and he said, God be 
gracious unto thee, my son. 

ver. 30. And Joseph made haste ; for his bowels did yern 
upon his brother, and he sought where to weep ; and he 
entered into his chamber and wept there. 

The sudden attainment of the long desired sight 
of his own mother's son was too much for the sensi- 
tive heart of the patriarch ; he was obliged to retire 
and relieve himself by crying. Seldom has a nar- 
rative shown a greater knowledge of human nature 
than in the use here of the word yearn and its 
consequences, when 

The pleasing hope, the fond desire, 

This longing-after, 

so suddenly and unexpectedly gratified, would 
only be satisfied by what is usually the effect 
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of its opposite — hope long deferred — to counter- 
balance it by a sudden gush of tears. 

Wappened : — 

This yellow slave [gold] 

Will knit and break religions : bless the accursed ; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored : place thieves 
And give title, knee, and approbation 
With senators on the bench ; this it is, 
That makes the wappened widow wed again; — 
She whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at — this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. 

Tim. of Athens, Act IV. sc. 3. 

The following are some of the crude notions 
that have been given to explain the difficulty the 
word wappened (used only by Shakespeare, and by 
him only in this single passage), has occasioned. 

Waped or wappened, signifies both sorrowful and terrified, 
either for the loss of a good husband, or by the treatment of 
a bad. But gold, he says, can overcome both her affection 
and fears. Warburton. 

It would have been desirable for the bishop, to 

have given some authority for this assertion. His 

ipse dixit, though given with all the weight of epis- 
copalian arrogance, is not always reliable ; a better 

and more modest acknowledgment is the following 

more competent authority : — 

Of wappened I have found no example, nor know any 
meaning. To axchape is used by Spenser in his Hubbard's 
Tale, but I think not in either of the senses mentioned. 1 
would read wained for * decayed in time so our author in 
K. Richard II.— 

A beauty-waining and distressed widow. — Johnson. 
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Steevens goes more largely into the subject from 
old authors; but they will be found all posterior to 
this play, which by Chalmers is dated 1601, and by 
none later than 1604. 

In the comedy of the Roaring Girl, by Middleton and 
Decker, 1611, 1 meet with a word very like this, which the 
reader will easily explain for himself when he has seen the 
following passage :— 

Moll. — And there you shall wap with me 
Sir B. — Nay, Moll, what's that wap ? 
MoU. — Wappening and niggling is all one ; the rogue, my 
man, can tell you. 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Masque of Gypsies Metamorphosed— 

Boarded at Tappington, 
Bedded at Wappington. 

Again, in Martin Marh-alVs Apologies to the Bell-men of 
London, 1610 : — Niggling is company-keeping with a woman. 
This word is not used now, but wapping, and thereof comes 
the name " ^^i^-morts" for whores. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that Chaucer, in his 
Complaint of Anelda, line 217, uses the word with the sense 
in which Dr. Warburton explains it: — 

My sewertye in waped countenance. 

Wapened, according to the quotations I have already given, 
would mean — The widow, whose curiosity and passions had 
been already gratified; so in Hamlet — 

The instances, that second marriage move, 
Are base respects of thrift, and none of love. 

And, if the word defunct be explained according to its pri- 
mitive meaning, the same ceremony may be discovered there- 
There may be, however, some corruption in the text. 

Steevens. 

The urbanity of Malone led him to the courteous 
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mention of it in the first portion of the following 
note, whilst the second part entirely destroys Stee- 
vens' conjectures, and the force of his quotations of 
the difference between wappered and the wappened of 
the text. 

The instances produced by Steevens fully support the text 
in my apprehension, nor do I suspect any corruption. 

Unwappered, is used by Fletcher in the Two Noble Kinsmen 
for fresh, the opposite of stale ; and, perhaps, we should read 
there wiwappened. 

Mr. Steevens' interpretation, however, is I think not quite 
exact, because it appears to me likely to mislead the reader 
with respect to the general import of the passage. Shake- 
speare means not to account for the wappened widow's seeking 
a husband (though her curiosity has been gratified), but for 
finding one. It is her gold, says he, that induces some one 
(more attentive to thrift than love), to accept in marriage the 
hand of the experienced and overworn widow. Wed is here 
used for wedded. So in Com. of Err., Act L sc. 1 :— 

In Syracuse was I born and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me. 

If wed was used as a verb, the words mean : that effects or 
produces her a second marriage. Malone. 

Todd, in his edition of Johnson's dictionary, s. v. 
wapened, whilst adducing waped, taken most probably 
by dictionary Sam out of deference to an episcopalian 
dictum, justly remarks, " The word in Shakespeare 
is not waped, but wappened, which Mr. Mason ob- 
serves is of disputable authority, and the commen- 
tators differ upon the meaning of it." It is almost 
curious, that the word wapentake, which immediately 
follows, did not put him on the right scent : as equi- 
valent to hundred, but more expressive. The idea, 
however, that it originates in the inhabitants of a 
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district, touching their weapons when they met in arms, 
cannot be supported, as no such practice ever existed. 
The final syllable take is here used in the same sense 
as farmers do at the present day when they say — my 
Take is so and so many acres; — the omission of the 
word in our dictionaries as a substantive, is an error. 
As to Wappen, its meaning as " arms" is admitted, 
and it only remains to carry it out to Coat-of-Arms, 
to bring out an understanding of wappened as one 
having the right to a coat of arms. Waffen, arms, in 
German and their Wappen, a coat-of-arms, are, from 
the mutual convertibility of the / and p in all 
languages, etymologically one word, spelled differently 
to distinguish two ideas originally one, when the 
coat-of-arms was always an ornament of the warrior's 
shield and panoply. 

Timon's H widow wappened*' was one, therefore, en- 
titled to bear arms, noble and presumptively, therefore, 
rich, with golden store ; and, as Malone justly ob- 
serves, that " Shakespeare means not to account for 
the wappened widow's seeking a husband, but for her 
finding one, this store of gold obviates all the objec- 
tions," makes (causes) her to wed again, " she, at 
whose ulcerous sores the spital-house would cast the 
gorge at;" for, in this alteration of the latter words 
of the passage, I perfectly concur with Steevens' 
alteration ; and the words as they stand are nonsense. 
Who, after this explanation, will deny that Shake- 
speare must have known German ? 

Younker : — 

Falst. — What ! Will you make a younker of me ? Shall I 
not take mine ease in mine inn, but I must have my pocket 
picked for it ? . 1 Hen. IV., Act III. sc. 3. 
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Those who know for what blame the title of Juncker 
is used by the Germans will be able doubly to appre- 
ciate the wit of this passage. The J is here soft, and 
the pronunciation therefore identical. Adelung has 
one definition " a full grown nobleman (in opposition 
to a youth), but with some degree of ^w^sti^gs," 
against which FalstafTs amour propre rebels. 
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The significant names, which Shakespeare coins of 
for his dramatis persona, have been hitherto very 
rarely the subject of illustrative remark, though a 
careful examination would certainly give some curious 
results. At present, as regards them, I intend to 
restrict myself to Falstaff's men of Buckram, Nym, 
Bardolph, Pistol, Peto, Gadshill, since they seem 
worked out with particular care to suit their names, 
and also because these names give much evidence of 
a Teutonic origin.* 



* Malone, it is true, in % Henry IV., Act III. sc. 2, gives in 
a note, to " Master Sure-card," one of Falstaff's recruits, the 
following names as " invented and characteristical." Forth- 
right, the tilter ; Shoe-tie, the traveller j Smooth, the silkman ; 
Mrs. Overdone, the bawd ; Kate Keepdown, Jane Night- 
work, &c. ; which, though significant, are scarcely charac- 
teristic, and certainly require no invention, such as Dryasdust 
by Scott, or Shakespeare's Cobweb, Pease-blossom, Mustard- 
seed, for the fairies of the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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Nym : — 

He parades his character and name most osten- 
tatiously, as if to draw attention to its peculiarity, 
so thus : — 

Nym. — My name is Corporal Nym ; I speak and I avouch, 
'Tis true, my name is Nym. 

Merry Wives, Act EL sc. 1. 

and Pistol almost identifies himself with Nym, when 
he says — 

I'll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me. 

to understand which it is necessary to know that 
nimm is only a German imperative of the verb neh- 
men, to take, not always in a legitimate way. Ade- 
lung has an instance : — 

Der Dieb nimmt was er findet, 
( The thief nims what he finds), 

and therefore the character that the boy gives in 
King Henry V., Act III. sc. 1, of Nym and his compeer 
perfectly answers to the conceit of his name. 

Boy. — ForBardolph — for Nym — they will steal anything 
and call it — purchase. Bardolph stole a lute case, bore it 
twelve leagues and sold it for three half-pence. Nym and 
Bardolph are sworn brothers in niching ; and in Calais they 
stole a fire-shoveL I knew, by that piece of service, the men 
would carry coals. They would have me as familiar with 
men's pockets as their gloves, or their handkerchiefs ; which 
makes much against my manhood, if I should take from 
another's pocket, to put into mine ; for it is plain pocketing up 
of wrongs. I must leave them and seek some better service ; 
their villany goes against my weak stomach, and therefore I 
must cast it up. 
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Butler, the author of Hudibras, born four years 
before the death of Shakespeare, may have gained 
some points of his admirable satire from Shakespeare's 
portraits of his bravos, and has exclusively amongst 
Shakespeare's poetical successors retained the name 
of Nym as a generic in a very pure German form, as 
Nimmers, for Adelung tells us, that in Schlesien, for 
ich nehme, they say ich nimm. The passage is in 
Hudibras, Part II., Canto III. 1085 ff.:— 

This said in haste, in haste he fell 

To rummaging of Sidrophel. 

First he expounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets, 

"Which had been left with him t'erect, 

A Figure for, and so detect ; 

A copper plate, with almanacks 

Engrav'd upon 't, with other knacks 

Of Booker' 8, Lilly's, Sarah Jimmers, 

And blank schemes to discover Nimmers, 

A moon dial, with Napier's bones 

And several constellation-stones 

Engraved in planetary hours. 

That over mortals had strange powers, 

To make 'em thrive in law or trade, 

And stab or poison to evade ; 

In wit or wisdom to improve, 

And be victorious in Love. 

Peto.— 

I almost look upon this name but as a syno- 
nym of nym, in the Latin Peto, "I ask," but also 
put for the consequence of asking, obtaining, gaining 
not always in a peaceful manner. We have the 
classical phrases Peto pcenas ab aliquo ; Casar inde 
gloriam petit, and Petere aliquem gladio : these come 
very near to the idea of the forcible abstraction implied 
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in Nym. In the second part of King Henry IV. he 
is certainly made a follower of Prince Hal with 
Poins, whom Johnson characterises (last Scene) ; — 
" As joining some virtues with his vices, and there- 
fore treated by the Prince with apparent distinction, 
so that we should not expect to find Nym as a coun- 
terpart in such respectable company." Shakespeare's 
recollections, or his ideas of congruity, are not always 
carried through. In the second part of Henry IV., 
the list of Dramatis Persona, besides Bardolph, the 
scamp, we have another Bardolph, who is a lord ; 
nor is the Mistress Quickly, in Henry F., the bawd 
and wife of Pistol, identical with the Mrs. Quickly 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, who is chosen to 
deliver the encomium on the Order of the Garter 
in Act V., and takes her character as Queen of the 
Fairies. 

Pistol certainly identifies himself with Nym, when, 
in the passage quoted above, he says : I live by Nym, 
which is not only an equivoque, but an indication of 
identity, for he finished by, Nym shall live by me, 
as in name identical with the instrument most effica- 
cious when used by such knights of the road, and 
whose euphuism " convey the wise it call — Steal! — 
foh a fico for the phrase" has become a saying re- 
echoed by every English tongue; his designation is 
perfectly significant : and as his is for the instrument, 
so Gadshill also offers the same relation for the 
locality of their marauding Exploits. 

Shakespeare himself wishes it to be so understood. 
In King Henry V. Act. IV. sc. 1, he says : — 

My name is Pistol call'd. — Exit. 

King Hen, It sorts well with his fierceness. 
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In Bardolph, the fibbing, filching propensities are 
not brought so prominently forward as his love of 
liquor and its inevitable consequences, a nose and 
face of the following quality : — 

" His face hath bubukles * and whelks and knobs, and 
flames of fire ; and his lips plows at his nose, and it is like a 
coal of fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red. — King Hen . V. 
Act. III. sc. 6. 

Johnson's note is to the purpose: " This is the 
last time that any sport can be made with the red 
face of Bardolph, which, to confess the truth, seems 
to have taken more hold on Shakespeare's imagina- 
tion than any other." A hold, however, which we 
may suppose, was not the mere child of fancy, when 
we find that it would gain support from a very 
common German saying : Er weist wo Bartel den 
Most holt : (he knows where Bartel fetches the must or 
drink) a peg quite sufficient to hang, in such a fertile 
brain, all his rich allusions and inimitable jokes on, 
for, as Johnson observes, his most favoured quiddity : 
the name he has coined for the character, is but a 
variant of that in the German Proverb. R(ichard) 
V(erstegan) in his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 
Edit. 1628, p. 284, says : " Bartulph or Bertulph is 
of some written Barthol, and of some Bardolph" 

The above German proverb is applied by both 
Adelung and Grimm to a person who is supposed to 

* Bubuckles. Nares has already given this word as a cor- 
ruption of carbuncles, which the middle syllable might easily 
offer, from a MS. where the n is always denoted by a stroke over 
the nearest vowel, often omitted so that at all events we may 
read Bubuncles. — Alliteration may have given the first syl- 
lable. 

M 
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know all the ins and outs of a matter (Schliche) 
and is of an unknown origin; but the verbal con- 
nection of Bartel, with must in the proverb, even 
verbally, was quite sufficient for our poet's purpose. 

In working out the consequence of this addition to 
must, when it has fermented, upon Bardolph's nose 
and features our poet revels : the following are from 
the first and second part of Hen. I V. : — 

Pr. Hen. — Oh, villain; thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen 
years ago, and wert taken in the manour, and ever since thou 
hast blushed extempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on thy 
side, and yet thou runnest away. What instinct hadst thou 
for it ?— Act II. sc. 4. 

By this, we see that the legal joke on a Fierifacias 
has great age to recommend it. But Bardolph can 
play himself on the same string : — 

Bard. — My Lord, do you see these meteors, these exhala- 
tions. What think you they portend 1—Ibid. 

Pr. Hen. — Or is the boy of the wicked ? or honest Bar- 
dolph, whose zeal burns in his nose of the wicked ?l 

Foist. — The fiend hath prick'd down Bardolph irrecoverably; 
and his face is Lucifer's privy kitchen, where he doth nothing 
but roast malt-worms.— 2nd Part, Act II. sc. 4. 

and the persecution continues even to the death- 
throes of his old chum, Sir John Falstaff, who — 

Is very sick, and would to bed. Good Bardolph, put thy 
nose between his sheets, and do the office of a warming-pan. 

King Hen. V. f Act II. sc. 1. 

where FalstafFs jokes are thrown up against him : — 

Boy. — Do you not remember, 'a saw a flea stick upon Bar- 
dolph's nose ; and 'a said, it was a black soul burning in hell 
fire.— Ibid. sc. 3. 
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A LYRIC ODE FOR FOUR VOICES, 

REPRESENTING 

THE ELEMENTS : EARTH, AIR, FIRE, AND WATER. 
Time: 23rd April, 1564, O.S. — Place: S tr at/or d-on- Avon. 

Kommt der Puck imd tummelt sich, 
In dem Reich der Geister. 

Gothi's Faust. 

Puck, now flitting o'er the scene, 
Midst the troop of Sprites is seen. 

Sir. Tob. — Do not our Lives consist of the four Elements. 

Twelfth Night, Act II. sc. 3. 



EAETH. 

Unite we, Sisters of creative power, 

We magic tetrad, the world's source and spring, 
Let us each now our fitting tribute bring 

To grace with off'rings meet this festal hour, 

For here a child is born our veil to lower : 
This cradled babe 
Within our cave 

All Nature's gifts will seize, 

To rouse the soul to pity or despair, 

The Comic mask, the Tragic busk will dare, 

And all the world with wondrous numbers please. 
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Be mine a Puck 1 within his brain to plant 
Joyous, frisking, redolent of fun, 
Gay sprite, adown the night to run, 
With witchery 
Through the "villagry"* 
And all the slattern maids to haunt. 

Falstaff, 3 too, shall be my care, 
Fat and knavish, sleek, a glutton, 
On all putting, by all put on ; 
Blust'ring, lying, wheedling, flatt'ring, 
Still throughout amusement scatt'ring, 
Earthy he, to earth fits right, 
He shall be my perquisite. 

Caliban, 4 that clod of clay, 

Hating, hated, cursed, cursing, 

Plots and danger ever nursing, 
To " aches and stitches 79 still a prey — 
Caliban, that witch-hatch'd birth, 
Caliban's a thing of Earth. 

AIR. 

On tiptoe poised, I aid your glorious aim 
And all ethereal mine to give I claim : 
Bright phantasy in motley coat, 
Brisk fairy freaks and pranks to note — 



1 Midsummer Night's Dream, Act II. sc. 1. 

8 Shakespeare's words and phrases are in Italics. 

* Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. sc. 1, etc. ; and Henry IV. 
Act II. sc. 2, etc. 

* Tempest, passim. 
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See swiftly, lightly, first advancing. 
Ariel 1 to his soft lute dancing, 
Now aloft and now unseen, 
Pass across the mimic scene ; 
Lively soaring, hovering gaily, 
Magic Zephyr floating fraily, 

The Globe in u minutes forty 

" To compass/' and consort ye. 
Yes, Ariel, " quaint, and delicate, and tricksy" 
Comes from me, so frolicksome and frisky. 

Borne on clouds in ambient air, 
Like the filmy gossamer, 
Now approach the royal pair, 
Titania 2 and Oberon, 
And the little Henchman won : 
These are of my dearest notions. 

Hecate, 3 too, with her commotions, 
From " upward regions of the moon" 
Is from me a happy boon. 

Queen Mab, 4 with all her midnight train, 
Shall, through my aid, ne'er flit in vain ; 
Her nutshell coach, of " atomies her team," 
Endure henceforth, of dreams the pregnant theme. 

EARTH AND AIR. 

Though we forces adverse own, 
Yet with other twain we join, 

1 Tempest, passim. 
2 Midsummer Night's Dream, Act II. sc. 1, 3. 
3 Macbeth, Act III. sc. 5. 
4 Ilomeo and Juliet, Act I. sc. 4. 

M 3 
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To heap our gifts on this dear boy. 

Forms of all-undying joy, 

Of Fire and Water with us fly 

In creative unity : 

All the gifts our spirits share, 

For our darling child prepare. 

FIRE. 

I accept your joyful call, 

I will ope my treasures all, 

Ardent, bright, ethereal, 

Lambent, fervent, physical, 

All shall be aye at his bidding. 

Will o' the Wisp, and Jack o' Lantern, 
Dying almost as soon as marsh-born, 

To work and fashion as most fitting. 

For future ages, all in wonder lost, 

Be mine proud Denmark's royal Ghost 1 

" Confined by day to fast in purging fire" : 

With speech of pois'nings and of murder dire, 

So stalks for ages yet to come young Hamlet's sire. 

Fair Arthur 2 and the painful fiery brands, 
On his bright eyes impressed by ruthful hands, 
Shall fill the future tale for pity's tear, 
Whene'er kind rustics lend the list'ning ear. 

The Witches' Cauldron, 3 and its mystic "gruel," 
Shall be the coming type of all things cruel. 



1 Hamlet, Act I. sc. 5, etc. 2 King John, passim. 

9 Macbeth, Act III. sc. 3. 
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"Bubbling, troubling, 

" Toiling, doubling* 1 
Their solemn sounds, 
And mystic rounds, 
The harbinger of Fate shall be 
To all unborn posterity. 
Nor all restricted to material flame, 
The gifts I promise for long lasting fame ; 
Fires pure and subtle, pregnant in the brain, 
I can control, and will to Shakespeare chain : 
The philosophic Hamlet thence shall rise, 
And Jacques 1 with wondrous saws sententious wise, 
And sprightly Rosalind, 2 and cursed Kate, 3 
Cesar's 4 grand image, ShylockV baffled hate, 
The varied powers of his mind shall prove, 
And now to fury urge, and now to sadness move. 

WATER. 

Rain and thunder, winds bleak-blowing, 
His hoary hair, like meteor showing, 
Lear 6 is mine, through murkiest night, 
In this elementary fight ; 
Cataracts and pelting showers, 
Where deeply drenched the welkin lours : 
Hurricanes that " crack their cheeks, 11 
These the voice that from me speaks, 

Till, the cup of sorrow full, 

I again the storm may lull. 



1 As you like it, passim. 2 Ibid. 

3 Taming of the Shrew, pasnm. 4 J ulius Caesar, passim. 
• Merchant of Venice, passim. 6 Lear, Act III. sc. 2. 
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So the bark, though " tempest toss'd" 
In boiling seas " cannot be lost." 
Prospero/ with his book and wand, 



The broken ship can safely land, 
Bring her whole again to shore, 



The drunk and baffled crew restore. 

Ophelia 2 whose grief in Water ends, 
Unsullied, pure, and spotless clean, 
In ecstasy of love and hope between, 
To th' willow brook, in madness tends ; 
Her lover's scorn, her father's death, \ 
ImpelTd her on the waves beneath ; > 
But her*s for aye of hapless love the wreath. J 

EARTH, AIR, FIRE, AND WATER. 

This day be aye of solemn mirth, 
When these and all else glorious birth, 
Inspired by our great mother's laws, 
Nature's dread goddess, for whose cause, 
We give the keys of all her stock, 
To this dear Boy here to unlock. 

EARTH. Grave Diggers 3 to my boons I add. 
AIR. And I, Perdita, 4 in brown russet clad. 
FIRE. Mine be Othello's 6 fiery haste. 
WATER. Wolsey 6 from me shall "boys on bladders" 

cast. 



1 Tempest, passim. 2 Hamlet, Act IV sc. 5, 7. 

3 Ibid., Act IV. sc. 1. 4 Winter's Tale, Act IV. sc. 3. 
* Othello, Act IV. sc. 2. • Henry VIII., Act III. sc. 2. 
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ALL. Each in fitting sphere, 

The happy prize shall bear, 
All elements of mightest power 
O'er this cradle now we shower; 
Hate and Love, Revenge and Fear, 
Jealousy "green-eyed" and drear, 

Hope, despair, 

And wasted care 
In that young brain full room to play, 
Shall find till Nature's final day : 
Where by Avon far meandering, 
The Boy along its green meads wandering, 
Shall give his town and country fame, 
Link'd aye with his immortal name. 

WILLIAM BELL, Phil. Dr. 

6, CRESCENT PLACE, BURTON CRESCENT, 

mh April, 1864. 
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Just Published, 

SH AKESPE AEE'S PUCK, 

AND HIS FOLKSLORE, 

Illustrated from the superstitions of all ages, with a final chapter of 
proofs of Shakespeare having lived in Germany. In two vols., 12mo. 
Price, 21s. in cloth, and lettered. By the Author, 31, Burton Street, 
Euston Square, London. Post-office Orders, Great Coram Street, Rus- 
sell Square. 

Opinions on Vol, L 

" He (Dr. B.) has caught his tone and treatment from the ingenious and industrious 
scholars of that part of the Continent. There is no speculation too refined, no analogy 
too subtle and remote, for the employment of their time and talents; and in much that 
Dr. Bell advances on the same system to establish the intimate connection between the 
Northern mythology and some of the popular superstitions of these islands, we concur 
.... At times, when we were mo^t disposed to ridicule his positions, his learning 
stepped forward to his aid; and if it did not secure for him all our patience, at all 
events it commanded much of our respect."—" Athenaeum," Oct. 2, 1852. 

f< Dr. Bell has displayed in the work before u? an amount of original investigation so 
much beyond what is generally found among recent writers upon folkslore, that he can 
wen afford to have this slight omission pointed out."— " Notes and Queries," Oct. 2, 

Copy of a Note from C. Roach Smith, Esq., 5, Liverpool Street, City :— 

" My Dear Dr. Bell,— I have read with much interest the varied and curi- 
ous matters contained in the first volume of your * Puck.' The philological and arch- 
aeological disquisitions are learned and original in most cases. 

"C. Roach Smith." 
Copy of a Note, dated Royal Crescent, Cheltenham, Aug. 23, 1852 

" Accept my best thanks for the first volume of your « Puck.' It is a most interesting 
work, and I am astonished at the vast quantity of matter you have brought together on 
the subject. I say this on }ust hastily running it over : I must read it carefully 
Heartily wishing you success in this volume, and the early appearance of the second 

I am, &c, 

"J. Bosworth, LL.D., F.S.A." 

Opinions on Vol. IL 

" Certainly not the newest in some respects, but the most important portions of the 
work at present before us relates to the performance of English actors abroad, and to the 
traces they have left behind them on the old dramatic literature of the continent It 
has been for many yeais ascertained, that performers with unraistakeable English 
names, such as Brown, Spenser, and Jones, had represented English plavs in some of the 
large towns of Holland, Belgium, and Germany ; and one position urged at considerable 
length by Dr. Bell is, that Shakespeare himself was at one time a member of a company 
that attended the Earl of Leicester to the low countries, about 1587.— 11 Athenasum " 
Nov. 24th, 1860. ' 

"That portion of this volume in which Dr. Bell seeks to prove that Shakespeare 
resided in Germany will be found of considerable interest.— '« Notes and Queries " 
Dec. 2nd, 1860, 1 

11 All readers will be more or less interested in Dr. Bell's chapter on some of the 
missing years in the life of Shakespeare, in which he endeavours to show, with much 
labour, that Shakespeare passed some part of his early life in Germany, and thus gained 
much of the continental folkslore which is found in his plays. Singular as this theory 
may seem, Dr. Bell has a good deal in his favour."—" Birmingham Journal," Jan 5th 
1861. 

From a letter from A. Cohn, Esq., of Berlin i — 

" Mit vielem Vergnugen habe ich den zweiten Band Ihrer .Puck gelesen welchen 
jedenfalls eine reiches material biethet." 

From a letter from a German Savant, London, Myddelton Square, 

Jan. 22nd, 1861:— 

"I feel impatient to do honour to your Shakespeare's Puck, for I found it so inter- 
esting, that when I once began I could not leave it olf." 

From C. Roach Smith, Esq., Temple Place, Oct. 23rd, 1860 :— 

•« You have given me access to a mine of curious inquiry in the second volume of 
your " Puck," which, by the aid of your lamp of learning, I shall explore carefullv, 
profitably, and agreeably." 
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The following Works are published by Dr. William Bell, at 31, Burton 

Street, Burton Crescent, London : — 

THOMAS SPEOTT'S CHRONICLE. 

In an Anastatic Fac-simile of the Original, in Twelve Sheets, fifty-two 
feet long, interspersed with spirited Portraits and occasional Illustra. 
tions, with an English Translation and Introduction. Only four Proofs 
and two Copies can now be had. Price Five Guineas, with Introduc- 
tion and Translation. Imperial 4to., neatly bound and hot-presjsed. 

%* For the probability that this Fac-simile is from an autograph of the 
author, a monk of Canterbury about 1282, see the Literary Gazette for 
July, 1856. 

Fifteenth Edition, much enlarged and improved, containing more than 

10,000 Names and Dates, 

THE STKEAM OF TIME; 

OR, 

FIGURATIVE & GRAPHIC SYN CHRONOLOGY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY TO THE YEAR 1856. 

BY WILLIAM BELL, PHIL. DR. 

Ex-Honorary Sea*eiary of the Chronological Institute, Member of the Scientific 
Council of the Germanic Museum at Niimberg, and Associate of 
many Foreign and English Historical Societies. 

Copies forwarded by him from No. 31, Hurton Street, Burton Crescent, 
at twenty -five shillings, mounted on rollers and cloth; and sent by 
post, to any part of the United Kinghom. — P. O. O. made payable at 
Great Coram Street, Russell Square. 

41 In this historical chart, the prevalence or decay of the several nations 
of the world are represented as so many rivers, converging or diverging 
according to the vicissitudes of their fortune, covered with memoranda of the 
principal events in their history, and brought into comparison by a uniform 
marginal chronology. The variety of colours appeals to the eye, and enables 
us to trace each stream without difficulty. Tne inscription of 'fifteenth 
edition,' is a proof that this method of historical instruction has already met 
with no little success/— Gentleman's Magazine^ for May, 1856. 



TEANSLATION OF DE. EICHAED LEPSIUS, 

PROFESSOR OF TOE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 

" Remarks on the XXVI. and other Dynasties of the New Kingdom," 
made with the full concurrence of the learned Author, who has kindly 
furnished the Translator with his latest Notes and Emendations on 
the subject, and a set of the beautiful Hieroglyphical Metal Types from 
the Royal Berlin Foundry. The Lithographic Hieroglyphical Plates 
have been executed at Berlin, under Professor Lepsius's iinmedate 
superintendence, with his latest corrections. 

Royal 4to , price 10s. 6d. ; large paper and proofs, 15s. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. R. Lepsius, dated Berlin, 25th Aug., 1851 :— 

14 J'ai recu, il-y-a quelques jours, l'exemplaire que vous m'avez destine' de la 
traduction que vous avez faite de ma dissertation sur la XXII. Dynastie. 
Je crois m'apercevoir que vous avez attrappc* parfaitement, sauf quelques 
minuties le sens de 1' original. Aussi l'execution extcrieure de Timprimeur 
ainsi que tout le reste fait une trbs bonne impression. Permettez moi done 
aussi ae vous exprimer les remerciments de 1 auteur qui aime toujours a se 
presenter habille', d'autant plus s'il est pre'sente' a un nouveau public, et a un 
public aussi respectable que le votre." ^ 
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